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THE ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS OF NEW YORK 


ALTHOUGH the United States is now unquestionably the 
richest country in the world, its energy is mainly ex- 
pended in securing comforts for the common people, 
rather than in displaying the grandeur of the few. The 
finest residences of our millionaires are still inferior in 
finish and equipment to the palaces of Europe, owned by 
men of half their income ; and our churches, theatres and 
public buildings do not compare in stateliness and beauty 
with corresponding structures in England, France and 
Germany. In other words, as might be predicated of a 
new country, our art has not kept pace with our wealth. 
Opulence has outrun taste. The flat-faced dwellings, 
with Greek quoins at the corners and Corinthian columns 


CITY, 


flanking the front door, which were erected on Bleecker 
Street two generations ago, have been matched by the flat- 
faced dwellings of Murray Hill, with shy Doric or com- 
posite columns in half relief, and but little more ornate. 
Yet it is to be said that the long vistas of our avenues, an 
the lateral vistas of our side streets, with their vanishing 
perspective of brown five-story buildings, constructed of 
one of the handsomest stones in the world, compare very 
favorably in appearance with the residence portion of 
London, or even with the gray monotony of Paris ; with 
miles of white limestone walls, uniform in architecture 
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and decoration. It is chiefly in public buildings and in 
the most costly private residences that we haye been 
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surpassed. A score of magnificent buildings, law courts, 
city halls, theatres, etc., have been erected in Europe 
during the last five years, with which we have, as yet, 
nothing to compare. 


| 
| 


We mention this only as a fact, not | 


necessarily as cause for regret, for it is better that luxu- | 


ries should not be had at the expense of comforts. 
Yet it is to be added that this country has made greater 


progress in architecture ducing the last decade than in 


any previous ten years of its history, and this is peculiarly 
true of New York city, with which we have to deal. 

The Greek style, which was adopted for all the public 
buildings of the country in the first half of the century, 
has been superseded, and in the place of its plainness and 
severity we have the elegance and beauty of the Victorian 
Gothic, or the Renaissance, in almost all the public build- 
ings recently begun. 
adapted to modern uses, and decorations suggestive of 
our own fields and woods. 


lightness and grace of the sylvan architecture of the 
North, whence our chief ancestry sprang, instead of being 


reconstructions of the ruins of the Roman Forum or the | 


Greek Acropolis. The courthouse built under the Tweed 


We are beginning to have forms | 


The American school of arch- | 
itecture will be a composite, of course, like the American | 
people themselves; but it will have in it much of the | 
| Hay and Produce Exchange, which occupies the site and 


régime is probably the last of its kind to be erected in | 
side of the block inclosed by Thirty-fourth and Thirty- 


New York city for several generations. 

One of the potent causes of the radical modifications 
which architecture has recently undergone is the great in- 
crease in the variety of materials used. 
ing could be faced only with marble, brown sandstone, 


Formerly a build- | 


. ° . . | 
granite or brick ; and it was not thought in good taste to 


use more than one of these on a single facade. Railroads 


and enterprise have opened up hidden quarries of beauti- | 
| embarrassments and losses arising from the absence of a 


ful stone, of every color and texture, in all directions, 
adding enormously to the resources of the architect and 
builder ; and these are now united in picturesque relations 
upon the same front. Terra cotta, too, has become an 
important and attractive adjunct. On the clay banks of 
the Kill Von Kull a village of terra cotta workers has 
sprung up, and their handiwork is seen mingled with 


other decorations on mary new and expensive buildings of | 


the Renaissance style. We give sketches of some of the re- | 


cently completed public buildings, which show at a glance 


the sharp contrast with those finished before 1870. 

The new Produce Exchange is a building of imposing 
proportions on Broadway, at Beaver Street. 
feet front, 150 feet deep, and 110 feet high. Its style is a 
sort of eclectic Renaissance, and the material is brick, 


It is 300 | 


stone, and iron, with terra cotta capitals to the columns, | 


and a terra cotta zone running around above the second 
floor. It is fireproof throughout, and the arrangements 
for heating and ventilation are considered to be perfect. 
In the rear is a private court. The cost of the whole was 
about $2,000,000. 

The new Barge Office is located at the Battery, and 
occupied by the Deputy Surveyor and the Custom House 
Inspectors. The main building has a frontage of 108 feet, 
and an average depth of fifty feet. It faces north. The 
tower on the east end is eighty-six feet high. 


plastered with a grayish finish, and the woodwork is of 
white pine. The floors are of yellow pine, over brick 


arches sprung between iron beams, and the roof is of | 


slate and copper, over an iron frame. There are plate- 
glass windows in front, and the headlights of all ex- 
terior windows on the first and second floors are of 
cathedral glass. The building is on made ground, and 
cost $350,000. 

Those who were acquainted with the filthy, dangerous, 


The build- | 


ing is of Maine granite, backed with brick ; the rooms are | 


| learning. 
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and pestilential condition of Fulton Market during the 
last generation will be able, by a glance at the picture 
herewith presented, to comprehend what an enormous 
change has been wrought at that locality. The new 
market has one continuous floor; is of the Renaissance 
style of architecture ; of brick and iron, made bright with 
terra cotta ornamentation; one story high, with only 
rooms enough above for the accommodation of the officers 
and persons in charge. It is constructed on the general 


| plan of the new Paris and Philadelphia markets—low and 
easily ventilated and kept clean ; and one cannot conceive 


that it will ever degenerate into the unwholesome and 
squalid condition of its predecessor, in which, twenty 
years ago, a woman was attacked by rats one night, and 


| saved her life only by the timely arrival of a dog. 


Jefferson Market, on Sixth Avenue, now being rebuilt, is 
on the same general plan, but in the Victorian Gothic 
style—very pretty and satisfactory, without being ornate. 

Another of the striking and substantial buildings 
erected within the last two years is the new Manhattan 


covers all the space of the old Manhattan Market at 
Eleventh Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. It is of 
enormous area, as the engraving herewith indicates. The 
immense arching roof has disappeared, and along either 


fifth Streets extends a roof of lofty, roomy stores for the 
storage of hay, and produce of all sorts. The last census 
shows that hay is the third crop in money value which 
the country produces, amounting in 1880 to $371,000,000, 
and yet the New York City dealers in this great staple, 
numbering nearly 600, have hitherto had no adequate 
facilities for the transaction of the traffic. Hereafter the 


regular Exchange will be avoided. 

To these may be added, among buildings erected with the 
money of taxpayers, the new Post Office, which is a stately 
building in its general proportions, but faulty and almost 
grotesque in detail. Granite does not yield gracefully to 
the requirements of art, but it is by no means certain that 
the rather clumsy method adopted with the Post Office is 
a fair method of its limitations. 

Columbia College, that time - honored institution of 
learning, is at last sheltered in comfortable and beautiful 
quarters, on Madison Avenue, at Forty-ninth Street, and, 
with the School of Mines, on Fourth Avenue, the build- 
ing forms a very marked contrast to the familiar pile from 
which so many eminent men have been graduated. The 
buildings, which were erected and originally used for a 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, never answered the broad and 
complicated requirements of a high class institution of 
The present building is of the modified French- 
Gothic style of architecture, and the long fagade is broken 
and decorated by chimneys in relief, bay and dormer 
windows, and a circular tower at the corner. The whole 
amount of property now controlled by the trustees of 


| Columbia College is nearly $6,000,000, including the Law 


School, the Medical School and the School of Mines. 
The last named department was begun in 1864, as an ex- 
periment, on condition that it should not become a 
burden upon the funds of the college ; but it soon justi- 
fied its right to live, became a source of strength rather 
than of weakness, and proved a remarkable example of 
rapid growth and prosperity. The general library of 
17,340 volumes is valued at $46,000; the Law School 
library of 4,000 volumes at $8,500; the Mining School 
library of 6,000 volumes at $22,000 ; the Herbarium, with 
its botanical library, at $29,100 ; and the chemical, philo- 


| sophical and mathematical apparatus and cabinets (four- 
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fifths of the same belonging to the School of Mines), at 
$151,500, The Academic department has nine professors, 
the Medical department ten professors and twenty assist- 
ants, and the School of Mines eight professors and eight- 
cen assistants, 

One of the handsomest and best buildings added to the 
architectural wealth of the city during the last two years 
is the new Union League Club-house, Fifth Avenue, at 
Thirty-ninth Street. It is on a granite base, the super- 
structure being Philadelphia brick and Long Meadow 
brownstone. It measures 84 feet on Fifth Avenue, and 
152 feet in total depth on Thirty-ninth Street, where the 
chief entrance is. On both streets it has four stories 
above the basement, and both faces are broken into three 
chief depressions by four columns near the centre. Those 
on Thirty-ninth Street are of sandstone, entirely disen- 
gaged, built up in drums and crowned with Corinthian 
capitals. Those of Fifth Avenue are square, and project- 
ing from the wall in half relief ; they form a superb frame 
of the three great bow-windows of the library. Above 
the cornice on the street, opposite the fifth story, the 
windows projecting from the mansard roof are framed in 
sheet-iron. The sixth and seventh stories rise into the 
roof, the whole being topped with a central pyramid, 
which forms a vast, tall garret. The exterior of the 
club-house is eclectic—a compromise between the massive 
solidity of the Grecian and the airiness of modern styles. 

The main interior features are the great dining-hall, the 
lecture and assembly hall and the picture-gallery. The 
kitchen is at the top. All the floors are reached by three 
flights of stairs and three elevators. 

The hallway is decorated with small triangles of silver- 
leaf, which have an Oriental effect. The walls and ceil- 
ing have a subdued glitter and iridescence ; the fluted 
iron supporting columns are silvered. To the right is the 
billiard-room ; to the left the reception-room, richly 
papered and curtained. Overlooking Fifth Avenue is a 
solid, comfortable, practical-looking reading-room, well 
equipped and most attractive. 

On the second floor is the library, on the Fifth Avenue 
end, a handsome, high-ceilinged room, rich with carvings 
and colored glass and portiéres, and comfortable with 
cozy fire-places. The ceiling is dead-gold, with floral 
ornamentation. At the other end of the house is the 
picture-gallery, running north and south, lit by two sky- 
lights tapestried with yellow cloth. Beyond it is the 
lecture-hall or theatre, with a small but convenient stage, 
A large part of the third floor is filled with bedrooms and 
smoking and breakfast rooms, bright with Japanese dec- 
orations. 

One of the most imposing and beautiful church edifices 
in New York city is the Catholic Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, in Sixteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue, recently 
completed. The church practically extends through the 
block, the sacristies being in the rear of the chancel in 
Fifteenth Street. The extreme length is 190 feet, and the 
length of the nave and aisles is 178 feet. The breadth of 
the nave at the intersection of the transepts is 136 feet. 
The sanctuary is 45 feet deep, which leaves an immense 
area of 11,000 square fect for the accommodation of wor- 
shipers. 

The picture presented herewith shows that the church 
is of the classical Roman style of architecture in both its 
exterior and interior, with some modifieation in details. 
The fagade is of the blue granite of New Hampshire, rock- 
faced, and the trimmings of mottled granite. The interior 
—a Latin cross—is constructed on the principle of the 
pierarch, the arches supported on pilasters, which are 
veneered with Italian marble and topped with foliated 


Corinthian capitals. The whole interior is belted with a 
horizontal entablature above the arches, rather ornate in 
finish, and above this another series of pilasters support 
the arches of the roof. The effect is lofty and inspiring, 
but the gloom usually associated with churches of the 
Gothic type is greatly ameliorated by the brightness and 
cheerfulness of the decorations, the five elaberate altars, 
the paintings on the walls, and the frescoes around the 
apse. Wood is visible only in the pews, the confessional 
and the organ-case—an oak of beautiful fibre—but the 
coldness imparted by the exclusive use of marble in the 
floor, altars, chancel and wainscoting, is modified by the 
fine frescoed medallions of the ceiling and the bright 
panels on the sides. The organ is far the largest in New 
York, and includes the very newest improvements. It 
contains 80 stops and 4,390 pipes. 

Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant has erected a noble monu- 
ment to his deceased wife in the new Protestant Episco- 
pal Mission Church on Tompkins Square, completed at a 
cost of $150,000. It includes a free circulating library, 
equipped with the principal periodicals of the world, 
mission schools accommodating 1,000 children, a kinder- 
garten and a créche, where, while out at work, working- 
women can leave their children. An idea of the exterior 
of this fine edifice is conveyed by the engraving on 
page 392. 

There is no more creditable sign of progressive civiliza- 
tion, and no more auspicious omen for the future than 
the improvements now being made in tenements erected 
for the industrious poor of New Yerk. The old tenement 
houses are too well known in their squalor and wretched- 
ness to need description; human hives, uncomfortable, 
filthy, unventilated, disorderly, abounding with nuisances, 
and often schools of vice, where even the cleanly cannot keep 
clean, where all ambition to be respectable is constantly 
trampled on, ambition at last perishes, hope dies out, the 
temper becomes soured, and in the riot of shiftlessness 
and destitution, virtue becomes an unattainable luxury, 
and crime naturally succeeds recklessness. The people 
for whose restraint law is made are they who are herded 
together in loathsome tenements, without proper air, 
light, food or privacy. 

Philanthropists have often bewailed this dangerous evil, 
but not until lately have systematic efforts to abate it been 
begun by providing something better. The block of new 
buildings erected to this end is on'First Avenue, extending 
between Seventy-first and Seventy-second Streets, put up 
by the Improved Dwellings Association. We present 
hereavith a view of a portion of the exterior. The sides 
front on three streets, the ground floor of the ayenue being 
occupied by stores, supplying pretty nearly all human 
wants. The stores and shops all have openings to the 
great court in the rear, which is accessible from all the 
houses. 

The size of the structure may be judged from the fact 
that itis capable of containing 230 families. There are now 
171 families in occupation, The suites contain from two 
to four rooms, at a rent varying from $1.82 per week to 
$16 per month, payable in advance. 
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These suites mostly 
consist of one large room, used for cooking and eating 


purposes, and smaller rooms for sleeping. The separate 
family life is provided for as completely as possible. 
Each family has a compartment in the cellar in which to 
keep wood and coal ; and elevators are used to carry these 
articles to their final destination. Ash-shoots and water- 
closets are provided liberally. The garbage is all burned, 
and the cellars and ash-pits are cleaned every day. Baths 
are furnished constantly—five cents for a cold and ten 
cents for a hot bath, 
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The interior court is equipped as a pleasure ground for 
children. Every sanitary precaution is taken. On one of 
the hottest days of Summer the agent reported only four 
persons sick in all the buildings—two women and two 
ehildren—out of probably seven hundred people. During 
the entire Summer there were but three deaths out of 
four hundred children, and only five deaths among the 
adults, one of whom died of old age, another of consump- 
tion, and a third of an abscess on the brain. 

There is a well-furnished free reading-room and library, 


and a room for writing, and games of chess, cards, dominoes, 
etc. Most of the families have a parlor, and an air of respect- 
ability and cleanliness pervades the whole place. Every 
room in the block is light. The capitalist philanthropists 
who started the project expect a return of five per cent. 
on their investment, and rents are adjusted on that basis. 

Never before in the existence of New York city have 
there been so many private dwellings indicative of good 
taste, high art and opulence as those recently completed 
or now in progress of construction. Within the last few 
years Murray Hill has been enriched with a display of 
architectural device and a prodigality of means quite un- 
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paralleled in this country. In the past the finest build- 
ings have been distinguished mainly for massiveness and 
durability, little exterior decoration having been at- 
tempted ; but the architects of the present decade not 
only seek a lightness and vivacity of style, in the modern 
adaptations of the Italian and the Gothic, but they strive 
to express beauty in outward ornamentations, variety of 
elegant materials, hanging windows, doors of colored 
glass, and stone carvings and florescence relieving the 
walls of thin bareness. In the finest buildings, whethex 
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for commercial or domestic purposes, the wsthetic is as 
obvious as the useful. In both classes we now have, 
thanks to the enlightened liberality of wealthy citizens 
and corporations, structures that are not only massive 
and durable, but are unique in their elegance of design 
and beauty of finish, and an embodiment of the most ad- 
vanced sanitary laws. 

When the late A. T. Stewart finished his great marble 
residence on Fifth Avenue, at Thirty-fourth Street, and 
furnished it with the wealth and artistic trophies of 
Europe, Asia and America, it was correctly called a 
palace. But we now have other dwellings which, in cost- 


liness, architectural embellishment and elaborateness of 
finish and equipment, far surpass that famous white pile. 
Mr. Stewart, and the magnates who have succeeded him 
in building, have made one conspicuous mistake in set- 
ting their mansions out upon the street, instead of in the 
interior of a square. If Mr. Stewart had used half of the 
square for his homestead, and set his dwelling a hundred 
feet from the avenue, embowered in trees and surrounded 
with flower parterres, hospitably revealed to the public 
eye, the place would have been ten times as attractive, 
even if the building itself had not cost a quarter as much. 
The same might be said of the Vanderbilt houses. It is 
to be hoped that some wealthy New Yorker will, in vin- 
dication of his own taste and intelligence, soon learn that, 
after all, nature is the most graceful and lavish decorator, 
and act upon the lesson. 

The aristocratic centre of the city moves steadily north- 
ward, along the line of Fifth and Madison Avenues. 
Fifth Avenue, from Thirth-fourth Street to Central Park, 
has for years been the choicest site for costly residences. 
Along this line are gathered the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral and Orphan Asylum, the Dutch Reformed Church, 
St. Thomas’s, St. Bartholomew’s and Dr. Hall’s, the Van- 
derbilt mansions and other superb private dwellings. 
The aristocratic quarter of the city now focuses about 
Fifty-seventh Street, on which many of the most elaborate 
and expensive buildings in the city have been erected. 
Here we have abandoned the monotony of plain five-story 
brown-stone houses, ‘‘ all in a row,” and have learned the 
use and beauty of color, irregular facades and variety of 
material. 

We present an engraving of the Vanderbilt palaces on 
Fifth Avenue, between Fifty-first and Fifty-third Streets. 
The building in the foreground (northward corner of 
Vifty-first Street) is that of William H. Vanderbilt, and 
the two further north, on the same block, are those of his 
married daughters. That in the distance, upper side of 
Fifty-second Street, is that of his son, William K. Vander- 
bilt. 

Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt’s residence is a magnificent square 
structure, eighty-eight feet wide by 116 feet deep. The 
double houses of the daughters, beyond, are 100 by eighty 
feet, and they are connected with the paternal mansion by 
a spacious covered corridor of brown-stone, with carved 
panels and fluted pillars corresponding to the peculiari- 
ties of style common to both of the great dwellings. The 
visitor can enter at the centre of the block, where a car- 
riage is seen to emerge, and mount a broad flight of steps, 
and he is there directed to the left or the right as the call is 
upon Mr. Vanderbilt or his daughters. 

The foundations of these houses are in solid rock, and 
the front, side, and rear walls are of Connecticut brown 
stone, with highly decorated panels. They are ornamented 
with wide bands of carving. The ribbon of grapes and 
grape leaves around the first story is broken by the broad 
projecting windows. The belt of floral scroll-work on the 
third story is cut here and there by round-topped, sunken 
windows. Along the second story the carving is over the 
windows, and consists of a little block of simple design, a 
thousand times repeated. Fluted columns spring up be- 
tween these bands. The roof line seems to be at the top of 
the third story ; above this is a heavy and richly designed 
brown-stone balustrade which marks the fourth, or sery- 
ants’ floor. The heavy stone lattice-work conceals the win- 
dows. Inall these respects the houses are very nearly alike. 
They differ principally as to the fronts. Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
house has a frontal projection thrown up to the top of the 
second story, as if the original idea contemplated an en- 
trance there. In the house for his married daughters this 
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projection rises only in front of the first story, while in the 
centre of the next story there is a richly designed and 
delicately carved panel. 

The cost of these buildings—that is, for ground and 
structure—is set down at $700,000. When furnished and 
supplied with the paintings, statuary, and works of art 
owned by Mr. Vanderbilt, and largely angmented by pur- 
chases during the past Summer in Europe, the three 
buildings will represent a sum of more than $1,000,000. 

The dwelling of William K. Vanderbilt is built of In- 


diana limestone, and is eighty-four feet front by 121 feet | 


deep, four stories high, and surmounted by a combination 
of peaked and mansard roof. The cost is estimated at 
$300,000. 

The residence of Cornelius Vanderbilt is on the north- 
west corner of Fifty-seventh Street. The basement is 
granite, and the superstructure of brick and limestone. 
The dimensions are forty-eight feet front, 100 feet rear, 125 
feet deep, and five stories high. The best work of Louis 
Tiffany and the Associated Artists has been lavished on 
the interior decoration of these buildings. 

The principal feature of the interior of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt’s residence is the great drawing-room, from which 


small parlors open off, and the decoration of this one | 


room is said to have cost $50,000. The ceiling is entirely 
a mosaic of iridescent glass, giving a splendid effect at 
night. This glass was brought from the ruins of Thebes, 
Pompeii and Cyprus, where it had lain for ages, and ac- 
quired the brilliant tints which time alone can give. The 


seintillant bits are arranged in butterflies, orchids, and | 


other delicate forms. As there is a fine picture-gallery 
above, there are no paintings in this room, and to supply 
their place the walls are covered with hand-woven silk 
tapestries, representing a dance of naiads, nymphs, and 
fairies to the piping of the shepherds. These figures are 
nearly of life-size, in delicate pink and life colors, and the 
effect is striking and beautiful. The architraves, pilasters 
and wainscoting are inlaid with brilliant devices in silver 


and gold. The carpet, made especially for the room, is said | 


to be the most expensive of its size ever brought across 
the ocean ; it has a dark-blue centre, and a border of tan- 
and-brown running into pink. The portiéres and hangings 
are of delicate yellow satin, with profuse embroidery of 
roses and lilies. The central feature of the room on which 
the eye first falls is a flowing fountain of water instead of 
a fireplace. The water trinkles into an elaborate urn, 
which is held aloft by dancing nymphs of silver in full 
relief. A background of iridescent glass represehts the 
dance of butterflies, and the water runs underneath into a 
basin of growing flowers and trailing vines. Over the 
fountain is a handsome cabinet filled with antique cera- 
mics and rare curios from the ends of the earth. The fur- 
niture is elegant, but simple. 

The residence of F. W. Stevens is opposite the mansion of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and is a grand and beautiful build- 
ing, for which, it is said, the owner has refused $1,000,000. 
Its solid walls, turrets and towers remind one of feudal 
times. In dimensions it is seventy-four feet front on the 
avenue, by seventy feet deep, three stories high with a 
mansard roof. It is built of brick, with Cleveland stone 
for trimmings. The interior is finished in hard wood, 
in a rich and substantial manner, with solid paneling and 
elaborate carving. 


first to the third story. Practically, it is self-acting, and 
runs night and day all the year round. The conservatory 


oceupies a prominent position on the second floor, com- 
municating directly with the chief dwelling apartment. 
The dwelling is a museum of art. 


The walls of one 


The house is provided with an elevator | 
worked by water, a hydrostatic lift, which goes from the | 
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room—the dining-hall—are covered with old Moorish 
saddle-bags of figured leather, collected by Mr. Stevens 
during a visit to Spain. 

The new residence of Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop 
of New York, is on the Madison Avenue side of the same 
square that contains the Cathedral. It is of marble, four 
stories high, Gothic style, fifty-five feet by sixty-five, and 
equipped with the latest improvements. 

One of the notable dwellings in the city is that of 
Samuel J. Tilden, just finished, on Gramercy Park. Tho 
facade is a combination of colors, including a pinkish 
sandstone set off with dark bands of polished granite. 
The whole front is very ornate, the front posts being pro- 
fusely carved with foliage and birds and creeping things, 
and the granite sands being a labyrinth of vines. Full- 
sized allegorical busts are over the vestibules, and por- 
traits of Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Franklin and other 
poets and philosophers being set in a tablet between the 
windows. The decoration of the dining-room cost $30,000. 
The ceiling is of gold-and-blue tiles, and the walls are 


| most elaborate carvings of foliage and animated nature in 


satin wood. 

The finest structure in the world devoted to deaf mutes 
is the new building at Lexington Avenue and Sixty- 
seventh Street, recently completed. Sign-language is 
discarded, and pupils are taught to understand each other 
by the movement of the lips, and to speak intelligently. 
The imposing edifice cost $130,000, and there are more 
than 150 pupils. 

Other new structures are the Furniss Cottage, used by 
the Ladies’ Association of Sheltering Arms, to whom it 
was given by Miss 8S. C. R. Furniss, and the Manhattan 
Ear and Eye Hospital, on Park Avenue and Forty-first 
Street, built at a cost of $120,000. 

The mania for “flats” has resulted in the erection of 
several hundred piles of these individual dwellings, and 
as the island is narrow and real estate expensive, the ten- 
deney to lofty buildings has constantly increased. There 
are now twenty or thirty nine story flats in the city, and 
three twelve story, while a contract has been made for a 
pile fourteen stories high. The elevator removes all 
difficulties, and it wonld not be surprising if there were 
not an eighteen or twenty story building erected here 
within the next five years. The tremendous progress 
that has been made in the architecture of New York city 
within the last ten years justifies high hopes of the future, 
and it cannot be many years before New York is, in its in- 
dividual buildings as well as in the aggregate, the hand- 
somest city in the world. 


FELICIA: A SHORT STORY. 


Youne Mrs. Hardon felt it incumbent upon her to speak 
to her brother. On the strength of six months of married 
life, she arrogated to herself the function of keeping a 
watchful eye on all his dealings with her own sex, and 
this afternoon, when she had met him at Brighton Station, 


| the fact that he had carefully deposited a fellow-traveler 


in a fly before even turning to shake hands with her, had 
naturally aroused her suspicions. 

‘Who was your companion down, Frank ?” she in- 
quired, as soon as they had reached her pleasant rooms, 
and were sitting over the five o'clock tea-table. 

Frank Neville, a tall, finely-built young man of about 
seven-and-twenty, rose from his seat and leant against the 
mantelpiece as he answered, with g langh : 

“‘T must say, Loo, you don’t beat about the bush when 
you are inquisitively inclined. Suppose I say I don't 
know 
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‘But I see you do,” persisted Mrs. Hardon. 

“Not exactly,” he replied. 
after traveling all the way from Victoria with her, I made 
her acquaintance at Preston Park, where she discovered 
that she had either lost or accidentally come without her 
purse. Some one or other had taken her ticket for her, 
and apparently forgotten to give her either that or the 
purse. The guard began to be rather insolent, and I 
couldn't well avoid paying for her, to shut him up. Talso 
heard that she had come to Brighton to nurse a sister just 
recovering from a long illness at school, and that is all I 
know about her. I should think now, Loo, it would be 
an excellent thing if you would call and take her out for 
a drive occasionally ; a girl of that age is sure to get out 
of sorts if she is left to mope in a sick-room all day.” 

Mrs. Hardon’s face had all along expressed a prudent 
disapproval of his conduct, but at his last suggestion 
swift alarm and amazement raised her eyebrows, and 
opened her lips wide. 

‘My dear boy, where do you get your extraordinary 
notions from ?” she exclaimed, dropping her handscreen 
and throwing herself back in her chair. ‘Will you 
kindly make clear to me what possible business it is of 
mine to look after the health and spirits of 1 girl who is a 
complete stranger to me, and practically to you, merely 
because it has fallen to her share to nurse an invalid 
sister ?”’ 

Oh, pooh, Loo !” returned her brother, more eupho- 
niously than courteously. ‘Don’t excite yourself. I 


ean answer for her being a lady ; you couldn’t do better | 


” 


than make her acquaintance. 

Mrs. Hardon puckered up her pretty face wisely, 

“T dare say you are right, dear; but I confess that I 
prefer to make my friends in a rather less casual fashion.” 

‘Very well,” observed Neville, shrugging his shoul- 
cers ; ‘I put it in your way to do a kindly action, and you 
turn Pharisee and decline. I have no more to say.” 

Mrs. Hardon deftly turned the conversation, but she 
had noted with real concern his unusual resentment, his 
curt words, and impatient gesture. A few days passed 
without any further reference being made to his fellow- 
traveler; then, one morning on the pier, he drew her 
attention to a girl in a bath-chair, accompanied by her 
sister, 

‘That is the Miss Dale I came down with,” he saad, 
with a shade of pride in his voice, as though that fact 
alone conferred distinction on him. 

The sisters were at some little distance, and Mrs. 
Hardon, while only replying to his remark by a careless 
‘Indeed !” was able, without rudeness, to take careful 
stock of them both. The invalid was a pretty, mischiey- 
ous-looking child of fourteen or fifteen, but there certainly 
was a singularly charming air about the elder one. She 
was simply yet gracefully dressed, and the clear-tinted, 
delicately chiseled face, spoilt by no painful adjacency of 
unbecoming color, seemed stamped by candor, sweet- 
ness and refinement. Mrs. Hardon was seized by a 
desire to make the acquaintance she had so recently 
scouted, and the discovery that the lady in charge of the 
girls was her own old schoolmistress rendered it easy for 
her to obtain an introduction. She crossed over to the 
quiet little group, and soon Neville was blissfully oecu- 


pied in making small talk to Miss Dale, and noting fresh | 
° ° one ° e | 
ways in which she was different and superior to any girl 


he had ever met before. Everything about her was ex- 
quisite—her face, her voice, her dress, and, above all, her 
manner, which, for all its ease and unconsciousness, was 
just appreciably distant, as became a lady, to his thinking. 
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After this meeting the acquaintance made rapid pre- | first telegrams jumbled up the names, 
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| gress, and was watched over by two sisters with eager 
‘She is a Miss Dale, and 


curiosity and interest. 

** Felicia, what do you think of Mr. Neville ?” inquired 
Lily Dale of her sister one evening, taking an invalid’s 
liberty of speech. 

Felicia hesitated a moment, then answered without em- 
barrassment : 

“Tlike him. He is not clever, I dare say ; but there is 
something very English and straightforward about him.” 

‘**You like him,” repeated Lily, screwing up her eyes 
and looking intensely knowing ; ‘‘anything more, Fay ?” 

“Tf you were not still a bit of an invalid, I should 
answer that very impertinent question by a good scolding,” 
said Felicia, laying her hand lightly over the child’s lips. 
‘* As it is, I will pass it over, on condition that you do not 
transgress again.” 

Lily sighed. Confidences were so delicious, she wished 
her sister would not be so chary of them. 

In truth, Felicia could not have given the question any 
very definite answer had she wished to. The daughter of 
an eminent Q.C., whose delight it was to gather in his 
drawing-room men of note in every calling, she had been 
accustomed from her childhood to society of exceptionally 
high intellectual level, and Neville could not fail to eom- 
pare unfavorably with many rising men in her father’s 
circle of friends. On the other hand, the chords of her 
woman's admiration for manly physique and vigor, and of 
her woman's responsiveness to sincere, honestly manifested 
love, were both struck by Neville, whose best qualities 
were his simplicity, pluck, and power of devotion. 

Tf he had only waited he might have been spared many 
troubled hours, but he was not sagacious enough to bide 
his time, and when the last day of his stay at Brighton 
arrived, he blurted out a declaration of love, which was 
met by a gentle rebuke and refusal. 

However, he was not so cast down as the cireumstances 
might have warranted, for he saw that his error had been 
chiefly one of over-precipitation, and determined to try 
again later on. He crossed over to Ireland to pay a promised 
visit to a Mr. Stedall, and soon afterward both the Dales 
and the Hardons returned to town for Christmas. 

Felicia did not forget her love episode at Brighton, for 
doubt is as persistent as hope, and it was constantly 
borne in upon her that she had made a mistake. 

One quiet Sunday the terrible report spread like wild- 
fire over London of an assassination in Ireland. ‘* Murder 
of Mr. Neville !” roared the neWspaper criers up and down 


the reverberating streets. ‘‘Gallant struggle of Mr. 
Frank Stedall with the murderer !” 


Felicia Dale was sitting with her mother and Lily when 
she heard the horrible words. <A cry of sudden anguish 
burst from her blanched lips, and she fell forward in her 
chair, covering her face with her hands. 

Mrs. Dale looked at her daughter in astonishment, but 
Lily understood in a moment, and hastily whispered an 
explanation to her mother, who, in great anxiety, led 
Felicia up-stairs to her own room. 

The shock had been a terrible one, and all night long 
the girl lay, not restless or sobbing, but in a deathly 
stupor, conscious of nothing but that she loved Neville, 
and that for some indistinct, awful reason, nothing but 
pain could ever come of her love. 

Next morning Lily came rushing into the darkened 
room with a morniig paper in her hand, and then, as 
Felicia neither spoke nor moved, the quick-hearted child 
flung her arms round her sister’s neck, and eried, with 
happy tears in her eyes: 

“Fay, darling, don’t be miserable, it is all right ; the 


It is Mr. Stedall 


who is killed, 
and Mr. Ne- 
ville who 
struggled 
with the mur- 
derer, He is 
only badly 
hurt, not 
killed.” 

Life and 
color returned 
rapidly to 
Felicia’s face, 
and she sat up 
to read for 
herself the 
eorrected 
account, in 
which Neville 
was praised 
to the skies 
for his cap- 
ture of the 
murderer at 
the imminent 
risk of his own 
life. The girl 
gave open 
vent to her 
happiness, too 
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thankful at 
this moment 
to show any 
false shame 
at the remem- 
brance of her 
betrayal of 
feeling before 
her mother 
and Lily, with 
whom she 
knew her 
secret would 
be safe. 
‘*Lily, if he 
had been 
killed I could 
not have 
borne it,’ she 
whispered, 
breaking into 
a sob of relief. 
It was about 
a fortnight 
after this that 
Neville, with 
his arm in a 
sling, and oa 


——- great scar on 


his forehead, 
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entered his sister's pretty drawing-room in Kensington. 
She welcomed him with a great demonstration of pride 
in his prowess, and delight in his safety, and then began, 
nervously : 

“Frank, you know I hadn't asked you to my musical 
party next Tuesday, because I expected the Dales, and— 
and I thought you would rather not meet Miss Dale. 
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** Really, dear boy !” exlaimed Mrs. Hardon, delighted ; 
‘‘that is an immense relief to me. You see, I conldn’t 
well put off Miss Dale, because she has promised to sing ; 
and I didn’t know what to do.” 

Neville assured her it was all right, and waited im- 
patiently for Tuesday evening. At last it arrived, and at 
last Mr. and Mrs. Dale and the Misses Dale were an- 
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But now that you are the hero of the hour, your absence 
would be so commented on that I hope you will come. 
Would you find it very awkward ?” 

“My dear Loo,” replied her brother, ‘I was coming 
anyhow ; don't flatter yourself I should have staid away 
merely because I wasn’t invited. Besides, you are quite 
out of it in supposing that I have the least reluctance to 
meet Miss Dale; there is nothing Iam more anxious to 
lo than to meet her.” 


nounced. Frank saw only one of the group—Felicia, far 
more beautiful than he had ever dreamt her, in her even- 
ing dress, with a brilliant light in her dark eyes and a 
flush upon her cheek, occasioned, had he only known it, 
by his presence. For the moment he had no chance of 
exchanging more than a hasty greeting with her, for every 
one who arrived was anxious to congratulate him on his 
recent exploit, and he could not, without brusquerie, fail 
to respond cordially to the many expressions of goodwill. 
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Presently Felicia was called upon to siny, and there was 
a general hush, for such a voice as hers was not to be 
heard every day. 


ous, 80 incapable of steadying the coming and going of 
her breath, yet never had she sung with more effect, for 

. 2 ° ° { | 
the just perceptible tremor in the pure contralto voice | 


lent it even more swectness and pathos than it always 


possessed, and made exquisitely perfect her rendering of | 


the simple old English ballad she had chosen. 

Immediately the song was over Neville seized his op- 
portunity and led her out of the room, on the pretext of 
procuring her an ice. But when they reached the hall he 
suggested that it was pleasantly cool there—should they 
wait and listen to the next song? Felicia inclined her 
head in assent, and then, as she leant back in a convenient 
recess, Neville had his say. 

T need not repeat either his words, or hers in answer ; 
but when, later on in the evening, after an unconscion- 
ably long absence, they returned to the drawing-room, 
Lily’s remonstrances and inquisitive glances were met by 
a triumphant whisper from Neville : 

“Don’t you interfere with Felicia any more ; 
put herself into my hands for good and always.” 


she has 


SPIRIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By GuorGe MEREDITH. 


THE 


Tuy greatest knew thee, Mother Earth: unsoured 
He knew thy sons. He probed from hell to hell 
Of human passions, but of love deflowered 
His wisdom was not, for he knew thee well. 
Thence came that honeyed corner at his lips, 
The conquering smile wherein his spirit sails 
Calm as the God who the white sea-wave whips; 
Yet full of speech and intershifting tales, 
Close mirrors of us: thence had he the laugh 
We feel is thine, broad as ten thousand beeves 
At pasture: thence thy songs, that winnow chaff 
From grain, bid sick Philosophy’s last leaves 
Whirl if they have no response—they enforced 
To fatten Earth when from her soul divoreed, 


How smiles he at a generation ranked 

In gloomy noddings over life! They pass 
Not he to feed upon a breast unthanked, 

Or eye a beauteous face in a eracked glass. 
But he can spy that little twist of brain 

Which moved some weighty leader of the blind. 
Unwitting ‘twas the goad of personal pain, 

To view in curst eclipse our Mother's mind, 
And show us of some rigid harridan 

The wretched bondmen till the end of time, 
Oh, lived the Master now to paint us Man, 

That little twist of brain would ring a chime 
Of whence it came and what it caused, to start 
Thunders of laughter, clearing air and heart! 


THE DESCENT OF THE BRITISH CROWN. 


By Aurreo IL, GueRNsry. 


Tue established law regulating the snecession to the | 


British crown works often in what seems an arbitrary 
If the suecession is to be hereditary, it would 
seem that at least sons should succeed father in the order 
of their birth; but searcely 80, as in the case of (Jueen 
Victoria, that a niece should sueceed an uncle, while 
there were living brothers of the deceased King. Yet the 
law, as now clearly defined, is perfectly intelligible, and 
there is no reasonable probability that, when a sovereign 


manner. 


dies, there shall be any question as to the successor, 
among the scores to whom, in some contingency, it might 
possibly fall, all related to each other by every conceiv- 
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|} able tie of consanguinity. 
te: Semi-Salique,” 
Never in her life had she felt so nery- | 


claim. 


The law, briefly deseribed as 
is based upon these three cardinal prin- 
ciples : 

First. The inheritance to the crown is only by direct 


| descent, and in no manner by collateral consanguinity. 


Brother may indeed happen to succeed brother ; nephew 
or niece may succeed uncle, and so on through all degrees 
of relationship ; but in no such case does the successor 
inherit from his immediate predecessor, but from some 
common ancestor who had worn the crown or had be- 
come heir to it, perhaps generations before. Thus Vic- 
toria sueceeded her unele, William TV., not as his heir, 
but as heir to his brother, the Duke of Kent, who was 


| next in suecession, although he never lived to wear the 
' 


crown. 
Second. By British law, as distinguished from that of 
most other monarchies, females inherit and transmit the 


| succession equally with males, with only this difference, 


that males in the same degree of consanguinity take pre- 


| cedence of females, irrespective of ordor of birth ; while 
| “ > — 
| females of a higher degree of consanguinity take prece- 


dence of males of a lower degree. Thus the youngest 


| son of the present Queen has precedence over all his 


older sisters, while they, in order of birth, have precedence 
over all others. 
Third. The actual heir to the crown is the next heir, 


and although he may never have worn it, transmits it to 


| his descendants, to the exclusion of all other possible 


claimants. Thus, should the present Prince of Wales die 


| previous to Queen Victoria, the crown falls to his own 


son, and not to any other son or daughter of Victoria ; 
and should all the sons of the Prince die childless, his 
daughters, in order of their birth. And should all the 


| posterity of Victoria become extinct at one blow, there 


are still means of going back for generations and settling 


| witheut question what man or woman, according to the 
| existing law, stands next in succession. 


The existing Kingdom of Great Britain dates back a 
little more than eight centuries—that is, to the year 1066, 
when William of Normandy conquered England, assum- 
ing the crown by sole right of conquest. Since then there 
have been thirty-five recognized sovereigns, all claiming 
the crown by virtue of descent from him. Plantagenets 


| succeeded Normans ; Tudors succeeded Plantagenets ; 


Stuarts sueceeded 'Tudors ; Guelphs succeeded Stuarts, 
and Coburgers may sneceed Guelphs, but the hereditary 
claim of every man and woman of them is based upon the 


| fact that in their veins runs some drops of the blood of 
| this bastard conqueror of England. 
| the course of eight centuries come to be almost infinites- 
| imal; but we imagine that the present Prince of Wales 


The dilution has in 


has about as much of it as any other living man. 
But the thread of hereditary right has never for many 


| suecessive generations run quite smoothly from the 


shuttle. Broken threads have from time to time been tied 
together in a manner more or less satisfactory to genea- 
logical historians. But, in spite of all their elaborate 
tables, the fact remains that of the thirty-five English 
sovereigns fully one-half have occupied the throne by very 
questionable hereditary right ; and of these more than a 
half by the unquestionable usurpation of hereditary rights 
to which there were other living persons who had a. better 
For example, Stephen ruled without right. John 
had no right except what he gained by the murder of his 
nephew, Arthur. Henry IV. was an undoubted usurper, 
and his transmitted claim to his son and grandson was 
worthless. The result of the War of the Roses set that 
aside. Whatever right Richard ITT. had, acerned to him 
only by the murder of his nephew, Edward V. Henry VII., 


who followed Richard, was not even the representative of 
the House of Lancaster, whose claim to the crown was 
baseless ; but his marriage with Elizabeth of York tied 
several broken threads in the suecession, and gave to their 
son, Henry VIIT., a better title than was vested in any 
other man, At all events, it was never fairly questioned 
except by a couple of impostors. Edward VI. had all the 
rights which his father could transmit. But when he 
died childless, the rights of his sisters, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, were more than questionable. If the highest judi- 
cial and ecclesiastical decisions were worth anything, 
neither of them was born in lawful wedlock, and were 
thus incapable of succeeding. In either case, if one of 
them was legitimate, the other could not be. 

The ease of James I. rested upon different grounds. 
He sueceeded, not as the heir of Elizabeth, or of 
Hdward VI., or of Henry VIII., but as the nearest in de- 
scent from Henry VIT., dead wellnigh a century before. 


It is by no means certain that there were not then living | 
e dD 


more than one person whose claims were better than those 
of James. But no formal opposition was made to the ac- 
cession of this James Stuart. The truth was, that the 
English nation had come to a pass in which they did riot 
care much who their King was, so long as he had some 
fair show of hereditary right, and was not a Catholic. 
Moreover, the accession of James, by placing the crowns 
of England and Scotland upon the same head, would most 
likely put an end to the internecine wars which had for 
many a generation wrought evil to both kingdoms, 

Had James I. been wiser than he was, or had his son, 
Charles I., been less faithless, the course of English his- 
tory might have run in a different channel, There would 
have been no Long Parliament, no Commonwealth and no 
Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell. 


of the Plantagenets. But his son and successor was un- 
equal to the task laid upon him. The people of England, 


as now more or less represented in Parliament and else- | 


where, having got all real power into their own hands, 
thonght it best to go back for the nominal sovereignty to 
the ancient hereditary theory. So they called back 
Charles II., son of the man whose head they had eut off, 
styled him King, and looked forward to an era of peace 
and prosperity. 

Charles IT. had not learned much during his long years 
of exile. But there was one lesson which he had thor- 
oughly mastered : he would not go off again upon his 
travels in foreign lands. It was better to be King of 
England, with quite limited powers, and with revenue 
doled out by Parliament, and conditioned mainly upon 
his own good behavior, than to be King of nowhere, and 
with no revenue at all. So upon the whole, good-natured 
Charles, notwithstanding many a private scandal, got 
along tolerably well with his nominal subjects, who were 
rather sorry when he died, leaving no legitimate son, but 
plenty of illegitimate ones, for most of whom he had, in 
one way or another, made ample provision. 

The English people did not mourn very bitterly for this 
second Charles. 
King than he had been. But they had learned to distrust 
his brother James, who would succeed him. The root of 
the distrust lay in the fact that James, during the long 
years of exile which he had shared with his brother, had 
become a Catholic, while the majority of the people had 
come to be thorough Protestants of one type or another, 
differing in almost everything else, but agreeing in a 
common hatred of what they called ‘“Popery.” Before 
his conversion James had married Anna Hyde, daughter 


He might have been a very much worse 
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| but none of them had survived infaney. 


Even when Oliver died | 
there seemed no good reason to believe that the dynasty | 
sprung from him might not have been as lasting as that 


|; dead long ago, leaving no heirs. 
| married the worthless Elector of Hanover, and upon her 


| over to England. 
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of the Earl of Clarendon, who bore to him two daughters, 
Mary and Anna, who were educated as Protestants. 
Afterward he married an Italian princess, who bore to 
him, after he had become King, a son, who, by all existing 
law, was heir-apparent to the throne. 

The brief reign of James IT. (1685-88) was destined to 
bring about a great change in the possible working of the 
law of the descent of the British crown. James managed 
to make himself odious by a hundred measures, no one in 
itself of any special importance. The people called over 
from Holland William of Orange, who had married Mary, 
the eldest daughter of James, to take charge of the gov- 
ernment. He came, accompanied by a considerable 
armed force, but one by no means sufficient for the con- 
quest of the island. The partisans of James fell away 
from him like leaves before an Autumn gale. He fled to 
France in terror, and his flight was construed as an act of 
abdication, involving the renunciation of the crown not 
only for himself, but for his infant son ; surrendering it 
to the people as represented by Parliament, to be settled 
in such manner as they should choose. 

Parliament acted upon this theory. The crown was 
settled in the first place upon William and Mary con- 
jointly, and upon the descendants of either of them. 
There was little likelihood that there would be any such 
descendants. In default of these, the succession was to 
pass to Anna, the younger sister of Mary, married to 
Prince George of Denmark, and her descendants. But 


| there was grave reason to doubt whether Anna would 
| leave an heir. 


Children had, indeed, been born of her, 
To provide for 
this probable contingency Parliament had to look far and 
wide through several-:generations. 

James I., who died in 1625, had a aanghter, Elizabeth, 
who had married Frederick, Elector of the German Pala- 
tinate. The Elector aspired to the Imperial crown, and as 
a preliminary endeavored by force to make himself King 
of Bohemia. He failed, and was driven into inglorious 
exile. His two sons, Manrice and Rupert, went to Eng- 


| land, where they won no little renown fighting for their 


uncle, Charles I., against the Parliament ; but both were 
Their sister Sophia had 


and her heirs the heritage of the English erown was set- 
tled next in order by Act of Parliament. 

William TIT, surviving his childless wife, died also 
childless, and Anna became Gueen-regnant in 1702, and 
reigned twelve years. Before her death the old Electress, 
Sophia, had passed away, leaving a son, George, Anna 
had no reason to favor the accession of her distant Hano- 
verian kinsman, whom she had never seen or wished to 
see. Her heart yearned toward her young brother. for- 
mally excluded from the succession; and in her later 
years she was implicated in the Jacobite plot to bring him 
Had this been done, it is more than 
probable that the crown would have been placed upon his 
head, and there would have been a James III. in the list 
of English Kings—more Jameses and Charleses, but no 
Georges ; more Stuarts and no Guelphs. But the sudden 
death of Anna put an end to the scheme. George of Han- 
over came over, and was crowned as George I. So the 
great Parliamentary Act of Settlement, the true palladium 
of a constitutional British monarchy, remains in force as 
it is to-day. The framers of that Act builded better and 
more wisely than they knew. It is by sole virtue of that 
great Act that the present dynasty inherits the crown. The 
Guelphs hold the crown just because the English nation 
took it away from the Stuarts, and gave it to them. It 
follows, by strict logical sequence, that since 1658 the 
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right to the British crown rests upon the original appoint- 
ment and continued assent of the British people. They 
chose wisely for their generation—and, we think, wisely 
for the generations which succeeded, and more which are 
to succeed—that the crown should pass by blood in a 
single family. It is certainly not a light matter that decay 
and death have so wrought among families that Queen 
Victoria is the 
most direct 
living repre- 
sentative of 
all the Houses 
which have in 
succession 
ruled England 
~—of Normans, 
Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Stu- 
arts, and 
Guelphs. 
Ge nealogists 
go even fur- 
ther, affirming 
that she 
stands in most 
direct descent 
from Alfred 
the Great and 
all the Saxon 
Kings who 
preceded and 
followed him. 
Whatever of 


[ 


much of it—lay in the theory of hereditary right, was re- 
tained in the Act of Settlement. But behind this was 
the vital principle that hereditary right was henceforth 


| in itself to be based upon the consent of the people. Tho 


Act of Settlement implies all that is explicitly stated in 

our own Declaration of Independence : That ‘‘ Govern- 

ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; 
that whenever 
any form of 
government 
becomes des- 
tructive of 
these ends, it 
is the right of 
the people to 
alter or abol- 
ish it, and to 
institute anew 
government, 
laying its 
foundations 
on such prin- 
ciples, and 
organizing its 
powers in 
such form as 
to them shall 
seem most 
likely to effect 
their safety 
and  happi- 
ness,”’ 


good—and 
there was 


INSTITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF DEAF MUTES, LEXINGTON AVENUE 
AND SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 


That 


there 


is, 


is a 


right of revo- 
lution. The 
throne of 
Great Britain, 
as it now 
stands, is 
based upon a 
revolution 
rightfully 
wrought by 
the people. 
What they 
had rightfully 
and for good 
reason set up, 
they can as 
rightfully and 
for as good 
reason throw 
down. If they 
displaced one 
Stuart for 
another, they 
ean displace 
one Guelph 
for another. 
If they could 


set Stuarts wholly aside for Guelphs, they can with equal 
right set Guelphs and Coburgers aside for anybody else. 
If they can establish a hereditary executive, they can 
The very acknowledged exist- 
ence of this right of revolution is perhaps the best 
guarantee that it will not soon need to be brought into ' in feeble health. 


establish an elective one. 


exercise. Any sudden 
revolution in civil polity 
is an evil in itself; at 
best it is a choice be- 
tween a lesser evil and 
a greater one. 

We do not think that 
for many generations to 
come there will be good 
reason for any substan- 
tial change in the form 
of the British Govern- 
ment. We presume that 
it will remain a heredi- 
tary monarchy, and with 
a hereditary peerage. 

But there was a time 
within the memory of 
men now living when 
there was good reason 
to apprehend that a 
change must soon be 
made in the order of 
succession to the crown. 
George IV. became King 
in 1820. Two or three 
years before this he had 
lost his only child, the 
Princess Charlotte, who 
died in giving birth to 
an infant who scarcely 
saw the light. One 
who reads only our 
eurrent histories will 
fail to comprehend the 
sorrow which this event 
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England. It 
was not mere- 
ly the death 
of the young 
heiress of the 
crown and of 
her babe, who 
should in the 
course of na- 
ture have con- 
tinued the 
succession. It 
foreboded the 
more than 
possibility of 
a revolution 
in the state, 
which, once 
begun, might 
end no one 
knew where. 
George IV. 
was nearly 
sixty, and 
could not long 
reign. Next in 


succession was Frederick, Duke of York, two years 
younger, married, but also without children. Then 
came William, Duke of Clarence, unmarried, but with a 
brood of illegitimate offspring. 
Duke of Kent, a man verging upon ‘ifty, unmarried, and 
Should all these survive in the order of 


Next came Edward, 


their birth, each would 
successively wear the 
crown, which upon the 
death of Edward would 
fall to the next son of 
George III. This was 
Ernest, Duke of Cum- 
berland, a burly man, 
not far past middle life, 
but of a reputation so 
spotted that his name 
was a byword and re- 
proach. He was even 
popularly believed to 
have been guilty of 
crimes for which the 
modesty of our lan- 
guage has scarcely a 
name. Yet he would 
hecome inheritor of the 
crown should his elder 
brothers die childless ; 
and to all forecasting 
men it seemed unlikely 
that the British people 
would ever accept him 
as their King. This 
contingency would he 
averted should either 
of the elder brothers 
have an heir born to 
him. The Princess 
Charlotte was scarcely 
in her grave before 
the Dukes of Clarence 
and Kent bestirred 
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themselves in direction. They hied to Germany, | 
each in search of a wife—by preference, a widow of suit- 
able age, the mother of children, thus giving hope that | 
there would be others born to somewhat elderly hus- 
bands in second nuptials. Both of them succeeded 
partially in their patriotic mission. The consort of the 
Duke of Clarence bore two children, both of whom died 
soon after birth. ‘ihe Duchess of Kent bore one daughter, 
who lived, and is pow Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Empress of India, The infirm Duke of Kent died a 
few months after the birth of Victoria, and upon the frail 
life of this girl the hope of the kingdom seemed to hang | 
for half a generation. 

George IV. died in 1830. Frederick of York 
already dead, and the heirless Duke of Clarence ascended | 
the throne as William IV. He died in 1837, and Victoria 
became Queen-regnant by undisputed title. She was 
nineteen years of age. Should she marry and have chil- 
dren, the succession would be perpetuated in them to the 
exclusion of the Duke of Cumberland. One beneficial 
result of the accession of Victoria was the separation of 
the crown of Great Britain from that of Hanover. The 
law of Hanover is Salique—that is, females do not inherit ; 
so while Victoria remained Queen of Great Britain, the | 
Duke of Cumberland, as next heir of George III., became 
King of that Hanover which, within our own day, has 
ceased to be a separate kingdom, having been first seized 
by Prussia and afterward absorbed into the overshadow- 
ing German Empire. 

Three years after her accession to the throne Queen 
Victoria was married to her cousin, Prince Albert of | 
Saxe-Coburg, six months her junior. The nation was 
soon relieved from all apprehension that the direct royal | 
line would become extinct. Children were born in un- 
usually rapid succession. The first was a daughter, now 
Princess Royal of Prussia, and prospective Empress of 
Germany. For a year she was heir-presumptive to the 
British crown, but the birth of Albert Edward, the present 
Prince of Wales, removed her from that dignity. The Prince 
is heir-apparent to the crown, which he must wear in case 
he should survive his mother, the Queen. Should he die 
before her—which is not altogether improbable—the suc- 
cession passes not to his next brother, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, but to his own children—sons first, then daughters, 
in order of their birth ; always with the proviso that ‘the | 
heir of the heir is the next heir.” 


this 


was 


Few families, whether royal or not, have as fair pros- 
pects of perpetuating themselves as that of Queen Victo- 
ria, She was little more than forty when her consort died, 


but she had borne to him four sons and five daughters, 
all now living except the Princess Alice, and all married 
save Princess Beatrice, several of them having children. 
{f our memoranda are correct, there have been thirty 
grandchildren, of whom only three have died; so that 
at sixty-three years of age she can now look upon thirty- 


seyen direct descendants o2 her body. Should she live to 
the allotted three score and ten, more grandchildren, and 
more great-grandchildren—there are already two—will be 
added to the list. Rarely at the doors of so numerous a 
household has the angel of death so seldom knocked. If, 


STORIES 


as is most likely, the British nation shall continue for ages 
to uphold a hereditary sovereignty, we trust that it will 
be long before they will need to look elsewhere than to 
the descendants of Queen Victoria in order to find the 
true heir to the crown. 


We see furthest into the future—and that is not far— 
when we most carefully consider the facts of the present. 


OF THE SEA. 


STRANGE STORIES OF THE SEA. 

Tue romance of the ocean is inexhaustible. Strange 
stories of the sea are for ever cropping up in the news- 
papers, to be as cursorily read and as quickly forgotten as 
the most commonplace items of intelligence in the morn- 
ing’s chronicle of passing events, but for all that worthy, 
when found, to be noted. 

In 1873, the schooner Exergy, on her passage from Ba- 
rotonga to Tahiti, picked up a boat with a man init. He 
proclaimed himself a native of the Pomurto Islands, who 
with three others had left their own particular island in an 
open boat for a sail to another of the group, at no great 
distance from it. Before they had got far on their way a 
heavy squall took them unprepared, the boat capsized, 
and two of its crew sank to rise no more. Struggling hard 
for dear life, the others managed to right the boat, scram- 
ble into it, and bail out the water, but failed to secure any 
of the boat's gear; and so lacking any means of propul 
sion, they drifted and drifted for nineteen days, a few 
cocoanuts their only sustenance. Then, either from mad- 
ness or sheer despair, one of the sorely-tricd men went 
overboard and was drowned. 

It was three days after this that the boat and its solitary 
occupant was picked up. Captain Campbell could scarcely 
believe it could have drifted so far from its starting-place 
in the time, the distance being no less than nine hundred 
and six miles; but on reaching Tahiti his ocean waif's 
statement was verified by several residents there recog- 
nizing the man as belonging to the Pomurto Islands, and 
the builder of the boat identifying the work of his hands. 

As is the custom of his kind, a young Brazilian negro 
went one morning to try his luck at fishing, just off the 
coast. The wind, setting in freshly from the land, drove 
the lad’s raft a couple of miles out ; then the trade-winds 
carried it and him still further from hishome. After buf- 
feting with wind and water for three days and nights, the 
poor boy gave himself up for lost, when, fortunately, his 
raft was descried by the lookout of a Norwegian ship, and 
he soon found himself safe on board, to be kindly cared 
for, and, as one of her crew. become acquainted with 
lands he had never heard of in his native Brazil. 

Another involuntary voyager was Mrs. Davis, the wife 
of an American major, who, staying at Galveston in Octo- 
ber, 1879, went with a party of friends to an island in the 
Gulf to enjoy an evening’s bathing. When the time for 
the steamer’s departure came, Mrs. Davis was not forth- 
coming. Her sister had seen her up to her chin in the 
water shortly before, and it was supposed she had geme 
down. A large reward was offered for the recovery of the 
body without any result, and the lady was mourned for as 
dead. Several months afterward Major Davis received a 
letter from his lost wife, who had landed in New York, 
after a seemingly endless cruise in a merchant vessel, by 
which she had been picked up. She had gone beyond her 
depth while bathing, and floated with the tide for an hour, 
when her moans attracted the attention of those on board 
the ship as it passed out of Galveston harbor bound for 
Brazil. 

The steamship Jacora came to utter grief on Cape St. 
Mary, when her commander supposed himself to be sev- 
eral miles from that promontory. He was an experienced 
officer, and was puzzled to divine how he came to be so 
far out of his reckoning. Mr. James Oliver, of Fray 
Bentos, attempted to elucidate the mystery by recounting 
his experience in the same quarter in the year 1848, when 
on board the Miltiades, a schooner engaged in seal-fishing 
between Lobos Island and Castellos, About four o’clock 
one afternoon, when the Milliades was lying some five 


miles from shore, in nineteen fathoms of water, a dead 
calm came on; but when, at eight o'clock, Mr. Oliver 


came on deck, he fancied the schooner was much nearer | 


the shore. It was a bright moonlight night, and he was 
soon aware of the fact that, although there was no current 
up or down, and not a breath of wind stirring, the 
schooner was drifting landward at the rate of a mile an 
hour. Calling his shipmates to his aid, by the use of the 
oars they succeeded in turning the bow of the vessel sea- 
ward ; but again and again it swerved round toward the 
land, as if obeying some invisible but all-powerful agency, 
and spite of the efforts of her crew, the Miltiades slowly 
but surely drifted nearer land, until a light breeze sud- 
denly sprang up and relieved the anxiety of the perplexed 
mariners by carrying the schooner out to sea. The curi- 
ous occurrence was duly reported to the authorities at 
Monte Video, without anything coming of it. Later on 
Mr. Oliver sought to enlist the curiosity of the British ad- 
niral on the station, but without avail ; so he had to rest 
contented with attributing the extraordinary behavior of 
the iltiades to the existence of a magnetic mountain, and 
he set down the loss of the Jucora to her being drawn out 
of her proper course by the same influence. 


crew of two, captained by John Waddel, left Chatham, 
Ontario, for Georgian Bay. Toward the end of November 
the captain arrived at Goderich alone. The schooner had 


gone down in a sudden squall, taking her crew with her, | 
His story was not im- | 


Waddel escaping in the yawl-boat. 


peached, and the money for which the vessel and her 
cargo were insured was duly paid. Then the captain took 
up his residence in Goderich, and became in the habit of | 
taking trips to the north shore, accompanied by his | 


twelve-year-old son, until one of them ended in the cap- 
sizing of the boat and the drowning of its occupants. 
Some years afterward a fisherman discovered a schooner 


in about a hundred feet of water near Cae Hurd, but no | 
attempt to raise the sunken vessel was made until last | 
year, when Captain Jey, of Port Huron, undertook the | 
task, and accomplishing it, proved those who thought the | 
Evplorer had been willfully lost were right in their sus- | 


picions. She had been stripped of her canvas, and her 
cargo was represented by some tons of stone. Twelve 


auger-holes were found close to the keel, and the body of | 


a sailor lay in the locked-up cabin. 

If ships have been strangely lost, they have been just 
as strangelys aved. The Hortense, from New Orleans to 
Massachusetts, was nearing the Florida Straits. Before 
turning in for the night her commander warned the mate 
not to omit calling him at three o'clock, as they would 
then be approaching the double-headed Shot Keys, a 
large and dangerous rock. The night wore on. The 
mate went below to get something out of his chest, sat 
down upon it, and was soon fast asleep. The men on 
deck, thinking all was right, dropped off one by one, 
leaving a Spanish lad at the helm to keep a solitary watch. 
The wind changed, a stiff breeze sprang up, and the Jlor- 
lease sped swiftly on toward the dreaded rock. The cap- 
tain’s terrier was on deck, and wide awake. Rushing to 
his master’s cabin, he jumped upon the sleeping man and 
woke him. Told to be quiet, Nep only barked the louder, 
till the thoroughly-roused captain thought he might as 
well go on deck. He was just in time. Right ahead lay 
the rock, and seizing the helm, he put the vessel about. 
Three minutes later and the Hortense would have been a 
wreck, 

A perilous feat of navigation was performed by the cap- 
tain, mate and captain's wife of the steamer Hdygar, when, 
every man of the crew being rendered helpless by sick- 
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ness soon after leaving Senegal, the skipper turned en- 
gineer, the mate fireman, and the captain's wife acted as 
man at the helm. The plucky three brought the ship 
safe home to England. 

In 1872 a Boston ship was struck by a storm on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. Captain Wilson had his shoul- 
der-blade broken by the fall of a mast, and the first mate 
and part of the crew were at the same time disabled. No 
sooner, however, had the captain been carried to his 
cabin than his wife, a woman of one-and-twenty, hurried 
on deck, told the men to work with a will, and she would 
take them into port. The wreckage was cleared, the 
pumps manned, and the gale was weathered. Then a 
jury-mast was rigged, the ship put before the wind, and 
in twenty-one days reached St. Thomas. After repairing 
damages there, finding her husband still helpless, the in- 
domitable woman navigated the ship to Liverpool. Cap- 
tain Wilson was never able to resume work, and for seven 
years his brave wife supported him and her child by work- 
ing as clerk in a drygoods store. Then he died, and 
Mrs. Wilson was deservedly appointed to a Custom-house 
inspectorship by Secretary Sherman. Such women are 


| still to the fore. 
In the Autumn of 1867 the schooner Explorer, having a | 


In a newspaper of 1880 was to be read: ‘The brigan- 


| tine Moorburg left Foochow, in China, in October last, for 


Melbourne, carrying a crew of four, exclusive of the cap- 
tain—whose wife was with hin—and the mate. During 
the earlier part of the voyage the crew fell sick, and, one 
after another, died. This left the entire management of 
the ship to the captain, the mate and the captain’s wife. 
The heat was frightful, and, as if there were not sufficient 
difficulties already, a leak was sprung ; the mate was re- 
duced to a skeleton, and almost helpless from sickness ; 


| the captain was covered with sores, and his legs painfully 


swollen. The captain’s wife, a small, and by no means 
robust woman, kept her health ; and not only did she 
nurse all the sick in turn, and look after her baby, but 
she took the wheel in the regular watches, and did her 
share of seaman’s work besides. The captain, in spite of 
his dreadful condition, managed to let himself overboard 
and stopped the leak; and so, at last, after all her 
troubles, the Moorburg got into Bristol half full of water, 
with two sick men on board and a woman at the helm. 
More than this, the gallant woman not only brought the 
ship safe into port, but her baby, too.” 

Strangest of all is our last story of the sea. In Decem- 
ber, 1873, the British ship Dei Gratia arrived at Gibraltar, 
with the Mary Celeste, an American brigantine, found 
derelict in latitude 38°20 N., longitude 17:15 W.; but with- 
out any apparent cause for her abandonment. The Admi- 
ralty Court ordered a special survey. The exterior of the 
ship’s hull showed no trace of damage, nor was there any 
appearance of her having struck on any rock or ground, 
or been in collision. The stern, sternpost and rudder 
were in good condition. As with the exterior so it was 
with the interior of the derelict. A minute examination 
proved conclusively that no accident had befallen her, 
and that she had not encountered very heavy weather; 
for the pitch in her waterways had not started, and the 
hull, masts and yards were as perfect as they well could 
be. ‘There was not a crack in the paint of the deck-house, 
The seamen’s chests and sundry articles of clothing on 
board were quite dry ; moreover, a small vial of sewing- 
machine oil, and a reel and thimble over it, had not even 
been upset. The harmonium and the rest of the cabin 
furniture stood in their proper places, the music and 
books scattered about had evidently never been wetted. 
The barrels of spirits, forming the ship’s cargo, were all 
well stowed, and, saying one that had started, were intact 
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and in good arder. 
. . . | 

warded the industry of active searchers. They found, | 

however, abundant evidence of the presence of a lady and 


a child on board the brigantine. 


Celeste been 
abandoned ? 
A very ter- 
rible answer 
was suggested 
by the finding 
of a sword 
appearing as 
though it had 
been stained 
with blood 
and after- 
ward wiped ; 
and the dis- 
covery that 
the top - gal- 
lant rail bore 
marks of the 
same ominous 
‘character, 
while both 
sides of the 
ship’s bows 
had been cut 
by some sharp 


The last entry in the | 
log showed that at eight a.m. on the 9th of November she 
had passed to the north of St. Mary, one of the Azores ; 
but, for divers reasons, it was inferred that she was not 
abandoned until some days Jater. 


SEE PAGE 385, 


No bills of lading, no manifest, re- | instrument. The captam was well known in Gibraltar, and 
nobody believed him capable of lending a hand to the 
perpetration of any foul play. 
said the Gibraltar Chronicle of January 20th, 1874, ‘‘not a 
word has been heard, not a trace discovered, of the cap- 
tain, or the crew, or the lady and her child. It can only 
be hoped that by giving the utmost publicity to the cir- 


‘Up to the present time,” 


Why had the Mary © cumstances, some light may be thrown upon them.” In- 


f co 


yet! 


i 


Hi | 


THILO 


EXTERIOR OF IMPROVED TENEMENT, 


mediately on 
the reception 
of the news, 
thehome press 
did its part 
in spreading 
the story far 
and wide, but 
as far as wo 
have been 
able to ascer- 
tain, the hope 
expressed was 
not realized ; 
and the aban- 
donment of 
the Mary Ce- 
leste, and the 
fate of those 
belonging to 
her, are still 
among the 
many unsoly- 
ed mysteries 
of the sea, 
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DREAM AND FACT. 


A CLAIRVOYANT MYSTERY. 


Henry Witson was the second child 
and only son of an English mercantile 
family settled in Bremen. At the age of 
eighteen he had quitted the University of 
Gittingen, and was returning with one of 
his companions, also a native of it, to that 
city. The two young men had, with the 
knowledge of their parents, delayed on 
their way, for the purpose of making a 
short trip down the Rhine. 

Young Wilson, with his friend, had 
been passing the morning in one of those 
ruins of the old castles with which the 
Rhine-gau is literally studded. July had 
warmed up the river with its wealth of 
sunshine. Below them were the vine- 
terraces, piled one upon the other, on 
the rocky sides of the hill. Couched amid those frag- 
ments of crumbled stone were the moldering ruins of the 
old baronial residence. No spot could have been found 
on the whole of the romantic stream more adapted to 
awaken past memories, and contrast them with present in- 
dustry. For, lower down than the vineyards were the 
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DREAM AND FACT, —“‘HAD NOT KARL THROWN HIS STRONG ARMS AROUND HIM, 
AND DRAWN HIM VIOLENTLY BACK, HE WOULD HAVE BEEN HURRIED WITH 
THE GIRL INTO ETERNITY.” 


pointed roofs of a village, the conical summit of its gray 
tower, in the ‘olden time, a dependent upon the ruined 
fortalice above them ; and out in the river were flat-bot- 
tomed boats, an occasional raft of timber, with the huts of 
the men who had hewn it, now floating it down the stream 
to some one of the cities on its banks. 


DREAM AND FACT. 


It was a picture to prompt as well as awaken reflection. 
The young man and his friend were sitting in a nook of 
the broken masonry of the castle, lost in their voluptuous 
enjoyment of the quaintly antique yet busy scene. While 
his eyes rested on it, half closed and dreamily, voices 
were heard above them. His friend turned his head, and 
raising it, gazed upward. Two young girls were standing 
on the very brink of the wall which rose above them. 
They were evidently not Germans. 

Henry felt his friend’s hand laid upon his own arm, and 
was roused from the dreaming world in which his young 
senses had at the moment been rambling. 

** What is it ?” 

*¢ Look !” 

The monosyllable of the reply was uttered in a low tone 
of voice, as if he who spoke feared by his utterance to 
dispel some vision. 

Henry followed his friend’s uplifted finger with his eyes, 
and in amoment they were almost spellbound by a greater 
beauty than they had ever before looked upon. 

Both the strangers were handsome. From their singu- 
lar likeness, they were probably sisters. The one, how- 
ever, who appeared to be the eldest, and who was standing 


with herarm encircling the waist of the other, was a bru- | 


nette. The other was a blonde, so rarely and delicately 


fashioned she almost appeared some fabulous creation of | 
| figure dragged him forward, while the young ash bent and 


the imagination. Her hair—her bonnet was removed from 
her head, and hung from her wrist by its knotted ribbons 


—fell round her neck in a shower of those golden curls | 


which seem, as they meet and reflect the sunlight, almost 
to efface it with their glancing brilliance. Not the azure 
of the cloudless heaven could have been bluer than her 
round and tender eyes. 
would have been shamed by her downy and delicately- 
molded cheeks. 

‘Is not the brunette lovely ?” 

** She is.” 

But Henry scarcely knew to what he had replied. His 
whole heart was absorbed in the contemplation of the 
beauty of her companion. 

“If my dreams were always to be such as this,’ mur- 
mured Karl Birgfeldt, ‘‘F could sit here and dream on for 
ever.” 

‘Listen. They are speaking. 

‘**Ts not this landscape beautiful ?” was the exclamation 
which burst from the lips of one of the two girls, as she 
extended her hand—how delicate and white were those 
taper fingers !—toward the river. 

‘*What is she saying ?” asked Karl. 

He did not understand French, and she had spoken 
in it. Henry motioned him peremptorily to silence. 

“Tt is glorious, indeed, Louise !” was the reply. ‘‘ Does 
not all the glory and wonder of the past seem awaking 
anew in the Summer sun? Could you nt fancy this old 
castle was telling its tale of the ancient times to the broad 
blue heavens which arch it in? Can you not seem to 


” 


hear the murmur of its voice thrilling around us in | 


fragmentary utterance? Do you not catch the audible 
tongue of the broad and tawny Rhine as it murmurs 


on its path? What stories might they not tell us of | 


the walls we gtand,ou, could we only understand their 
murmurs !” 


Before she had spoken, Henry Wilson had been half in 


love with her. As he heard her words, they seemed to 
quiver throngh his soul. 
melody, and at last that molody had found a voice. But 
even as this thought was sweeping through him, a third 
tongue added its sounds to those which he had heard 
These were by no means so musical, ~ 


The warm skin of the peach | 
| was lying on the broken and chipped granite between the 


It was as if he had dreamed of | 


**What are you doing here, mes enfans? Do you wish 
to break your necks, and make your old father miserable 
for life? Come down at once !” 

**Yes, papa,” said the elder, as she turned. 

“See! They are going, Henry !” exclaimed Karl, as in 
his impatience he partially arose. 

The noise of a fragment of stone as it rolled from the 
wall and rattled down, or, haply, his woice, must have 
startled the younger of the two girls. 

Turning suddenly, her eyes met the upturned glance of 
the young German, whom she had not before seen. With 
a slight cry of astonishment, she turned partially around, 
incautiously placing her foot on a crumbling portion of the 
wall. She tottered, extended her arms involuntarily, as 
if to save herself, and in another instant fell from the 
brink of the broken parapet. 

Had no hand been stretched out to save her, she must 
have been crushed on the rocks some eighty feet below 
them, for the descent from the base of the wall was pre- 
cipitous. 

Karl uttered a cry of horror. For the moment, ie was 
paralyzed. But even as her white robes were flashing 
before his eyes, his friend leant from the edge of the recess 
in which he had been seated, and had seized them. Ono 
arm was twined around an ashen sapling, rooted in a 
crevice of the wall. The impetus and weight of the falling 


snapped from its roots in his sudden clasp. 

Had not Karl, who had now recovered from his mo- 
mentary terror, thrown his strong and muscular arms 
around him, and drawn him violently back, he would have 
been hurried with the girl into eternity. 

In another moment, the affrighted and fainting maiden 


young men, in the recess where they had previously been 
sitting. 

When she first fell, in the extremity of her fear, her 
sister had uttered a piercing cry, and stood as if she had 


| been a statue, riveted to the spot above. Her startled black 
| eyes were gazing down the abyss. 


Scarcely had she breathed that scream of anguish than 
the voice of her father was heard in a yell of agony. Then 
followed, after a few moments, the hysterical sobs of a 
woman’s voice, which Karl supposed must proceed from 
her mother. 

When her sister perceived that. the girl was saved, her 
limbs relaxed, and she sank on the wall where she had 
previously been standing. She was very evidently losing 
consciousness in the sudden reaction of her feelings. As 
Karl saw this, without pausing to reckon the risk of doing 
so, he climbed up the broken and shattered stone beneath 
her, and passing his arm around her, raised her gently. It 
was no easy matter for him to descend on its inside, laden 
as he was with her scarcely conscious figure. He, how- 
ever, accomplished it, and had the satisfaction of placing 
her in her father’s arms. 

The old man saw at once, or, rather, discerned—in such 
moments, our deductions never come from our senses— 


! > ~ . . 
that Karl was a German, and addressed him, in that lan- 


guage, the most touching thanks for his service. But 
while doing so, tears filled his eyes, his voice broke, and 
he was unable to refrain from groaning aloud. 

Karl laid his hand kindly upon the stranger’s arm. 

**Your other child, sir, is safe.” 

Louise was unable to speak. She could as yet only sob. 
Her sobs were, nevertheless, sobs of joy. 

“Safe ?” was the exclamation which broke from the 
mother’s lips. 

‘* She is, madame.” 
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“Ts this true, young man? Ordo you wish to break 
the shock of our great aftliction? If so,” cried the father, 
impetuously, ‘‘ you do us a false kindness,” 

‘As there is a Saviour for all men, sir,” answered 
Karl, ‘I tell you the simple truth.” 

Searcely had he uttered these words than Henry Wilson 
emerged from the passage leading to the spot on which he 
and his friend had previously been seated. With a gentle 
hand he led the trembling form of the fair girl, as yet but 
partly recovered from the fright occasioned by her narrow 
escape from death, toward her parents. 

Her mother fell on her neck, and, amidst the mingling 
tears and smiles of her passionate joy, blessed her young 
preserver. 

The father raised, in the impulse of his thankfulness, 
his hands to Heaven and thanked it fervently for its 
abundant merey shown him in the preservation of his 
voungest child. 

It now became a task of no little difficulty for the two 
trembling girls to descend the narrow and broken road 
from the castle to the shore of the Rhine, which in the 
morning they had ascended so blithely and easily. 

With the care and assistance of the two young men, this 
was, however, accomplished, 

Then, in the same boat which had on that morning 
borne the Alsatian family to the walls of the crumbling 
tower, they crossed to Bingen, at which place the 
strangers had been tarrying. 

Need it be said that such an incident as this was well 
calculated to make the young men intimate with the 
family, or that the love which Henry Wilson already felt 
wakening in him for the youngest of the two sisters grew 
rapidly ? 


For some two weeks they remained in the Rhein-gau with 


their new friends. It was a period pregnant to the two 
young men with more delight than they had yet known, 
and when at length they were compelled to return to 
Bremen, it was understood between Henry and Mary 
Latour that they loved each other. 

How could it be otherwise ? Both young and impulsive, 
the service he had rendered the girl drew her toward him. 
Her gratitude completed the fascination her beauty had 
begun. Indeed, a partial consent had been obtained from 
Monsieur Latour that their love should be considered as 
an engagement, subject only to the approval of the elder 
Mr. Wilson. Without this—so he explicitly told the 
young Englishman—he would not consent to their union. 

This gentleman received his son, on his return home, 
very coldly. He had divined from Henry’s letters that he 
was in love, and wm addition to the distaste his countrymen 
entertain very generally for early marriage, he had already 
selected a wife for him. 

Consequently, he repressed every attempt the young 
man made to speak of it ; and when at length Henry deter- 
minedly made a formal avowal, not only was his disap- 
probation pointedly expressed, bu he flatly and emphatic- 
ally refused his consent to their union. 

Of course, Henry Wilson was compelled to write to the 
parent of Marie, telling him what had passed. 

At the same time he implored him not to forbid him all 
hope, as time, he said, must ultimately soften his father’s 
will, and he was determined to gain his consent. At the 
same time he wrote to Marie. 

The old man’s answer did not come quickly. Nor was 
it one calculated to give much consolation to the young, 
ardent, and impassioned lover. 

Old and young regard such matters from different 
standpoints. These feel, while the former reason. Until 
Mr, Wilson gave his positive consent, the Alsatian said ha 
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} must decline allowing Marie to reveive letters from or to 


correspond with hin. 

He had allowed her to read the letter written by him to 
her, but it must be the last. She was young enough .o 
forget him, while he himself would, in all probability, 
speedily reconcile himself to her loss. 

This letter was shown by the young man to his friend. 

For several days after its receipt—nay, for several 
weeks, he was deeply dejected. After this he slowly re- 
covered his spirits, although he was now less prone to 
indulge in the common amusements and gayeties of his 
age and station in life. Greatly to his father’s satisfaction, 
he appeared to have gradually forgotten her. 

This state of things continued on his part for more than 
a year, when France began to heave with the premonitory 
throes of the approaching Revolution. The Bastile was 
taken and destroyed by the insurgent spirits of Paris. 
The ax of the popular will had stricken its first blow 
against the existent order of things. 

Shortly after this, young Wilson was sitting with his 
friend Karl in the apartment of the latter, who noticed 
that he appeared unusually depressed. 

“What is the matter, Henry?” he at length said, 
noticing that his friend wished to speak with him, al- 
though he seemed to hesitate abcut doing so.” 

‘*T scarcely dare tell you.” 

“< Why ” 

** You will laugh at me.” 

**You cannot think so, lieber Henry ?” 

‘*Or you will think me mad.” 

‘*What on earth can make you imagine that ?” 

‘*Because I am not unfrequently tempted to believe 
myself so.” 

‘* Indeed,” uttered Karl, laughingly. 
must, then, be strange.” 

**You remember the Latours ?” 

As Wilson suddenly asked this, he looked full and 
earnestly in Karl’s face, and might have noticed his 
sudden start. 

He, however, said nothing, but waited for his answer. 

It came at last. 

‘Most certainly I do.” 

‘The disturbances in the French capital make me un- 
easy upon their account,” said Wilson, slowly. 

“Good God! why should that be? They are in Al- 
sace.”” . 

This reply was made with such an evident want of 
belief in its assertion, it would have arrested the attention 
of his friend had he not been preoccupied. 

‘*You have not forgotten Marie, then ?” 

‘*How could I ?” 

** And you correspond with her ?” 

“Yes, I correspond .with her.” He paused, as if in 
hesitation, but then continued, ‘ Nightly, in my dreams.” 

‘How strange !” muttered Karl. 

“You do not, then, doubt what I tell you ?” 

‘**Not in the least.” 

‘“‘T feared you would not have credited me.” 

‘Alas! my friend, singular as it is, I have but too 
much reason to listen to and believe you.” 

‘© Why ?” 

‘‘T also have had a dreaming correspondence. ” 

**With whom ?” 

** Louise Latour.” 

**Good heavens ! 
Paris ?”' 

‘*No; but I have dreamed it.” 

**You love Louise ?” 

‘‘ Heaven help me, but I do.” 


‘* Your confidence 


Then you, too, know she is in 
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Yet,” said Henry, reproachfully, “‘ you would not tell 
me that you did so.” 

**It was but lately, dear friend, that I have realized it.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“This: I love my dream now, and love it far better and 
far more truly than I had fancied I could love herself 
while I was with her in the Rhein-gau.” 

Henry buried his face in his hands, but, after a short 
time, looked up again and spoke. 

‘“*J can now understand what Marie told me a few 
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had received the answer to his letter from Monsieur 
Latour that the form of Marie had appeared to him in his 
slumbers, and seemed to tell him, so long as he loved her, 
her soul should be chained to his, and visit him nightly. 
At first this had been believed by him only ~ vision, but, 
as the dream, varying in its details, was repeated regu- 
larly, he had imagined that it was a real and spiritual 
presence, until at last his real life had shrunken into 
dream-land, while in his dreams alone he had appeared to 
himself palpably to live. At first he had wished to speak 
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nights since—that Louise had always loved you, and that 
you had but gradually awakened to her love.” 

Karl stared at his friend as he uttered this, for, singular 
as the coincidence in their dreams was, he was not dis- 
posed to invest them with such a consistent reality as his 
friend was. However, as their speech became more confi- 
dential, and Henry told him everything which had been 
recently passing in his own mind, dwelling especially on 
his primary unwillingness to place any faith in the visions 
which had now become, with him, so singularly confluent 
and regular ; hard as was the German texture of Karl's 
brain, he began to marvel whether his friend did not fancy 
ne was at present in his dream-life, and whether his sleep 
did not seem to him his actual existence. 

It seemed that it had only been a few nights after he 


of this to Karl—nay, once or twice he had attempted to do 
so. A natural fear of his friend’s ridicule had, neverthe- 
less, prevented him from carrying out this intention. 
Latterly, since he had been led to believe through his 
dreams that the girl was in Paris, a cloud had seemed to 
vail her beauty. Her blue eyes were frequently bathed in 
tears. He had asked her, or, rather, his phantasy, why 
she wept so much. This she seemed unwilling to ex- 
plain. Then, through her presence, he had been informed 
of the taking of the Bastile some three days previous to 
the receipt of the intelligence through the mails. 

This, when subsequently confirmed, gave him—at least 
so he thought— conclusive warranty of her actual pres- 
ence. He had then felt compelled to mention what he 
believed her periodical visits to his friend. As he arrived 
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at this point in his strange narrative, Karl gave him a Until some six months later Karl became the constant 
fiercely inquiring look. He was inclined to doubt Henry | confidant of his friend’s singular experiences. Then four 
Wilson’s sanity. Butas he gazed steadily into the quietly | days elapsed without his seeing him. On the fifth, 
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sad and wearied eyes of the young man, and saw no flush | Wilson again called upon him. His face was deadly pale, 
upon his cheek, nor detected any hurry in his intonation, | and it was with an action resembling terror that he sank 
he again relapsed into thought. into a chair at the side*of Karl. 
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His friend saw that he was strongly moved. 

“Do not be astonished. To-night I start for Paris,” 
were his first words. 

* And why, in heayen’s name ?” ejaculated Karl. 

‘Four nights since I saw Marie. She was weeping. 
Her father was in prison. He had been placed there 
through the influence of a friend or instrument of Miva- 
wean.” ‘ 

* For what i ’ asked his friend. 

He had been forced into belief by the singular air of 
conviction with which this intelligence was given him. 

*“*T know not. You have heard of Mirabeau ?” 

** Who has not ?” 

** Well, since that period I have not seen her. 
miserable. TI go to find her.” 

** How very singular !” 


* What is ?” 


I am 


“Since that period, Henry, I have not looked on the | 


> 


shape of Louise.’ 

** The shape !” 

** Well, then, I have not seen her. 
her she was violently agitated, although she did not 
weep.” 

Henry looked at his friend with a mournful air of 
triumph, as though asking himself how so strangely cor- 
relative a coincidence in their dreams could be explained. 
At present it would, of course, be attributed to some one 


of the thousard fashions in which the mesmeric rapport is | 
down and take some rest, he descended into the streets of 


conceived to exist, or to one of those strange theories 
which have been so logically evolved by shrewd thinkers 
from unexplained physical phenomena. Then, it was ob- 


vious to both of the young men that it arose from some | 
unintelligible union between their souls and those of the 
two demoiselles with whom they had a year since become 


so curiously acquainted. 

** Will you accompany me ?” 

Karl answered, ‘‘ I will.” 

‘* We must mention our departure to no one.” 

** What money have you ?” 

“Almost the whole of my last year’s allowance. A 
strange prevision seems to have been upon me. I have 
been economical.” 

“T have three hundred and—yes, three hundred and 
seventy thalers.” 

** Tt will be more than enough.” 

*« But our passports ?” 

“They are already provided,” replied Wilson. ‘I have 
cared for and seen to them.” ' 

He then told Karl these indispensable requisites for 
Continental traveling were drawn up under the names of 
Jacques Desarge, a French commis-voyageur, and Emman- 
uel Horn, 2 German merchant; and it was settled that 
they should not quit Bremen by the diligence. It started 
at six in the evening, and if, by any chance, their parents 
becamp aware of their departure, they might take meas- 
ures to arrest them before they had passed the Prussian 
frontier, or even while yet in the city. 


Therefore it was determined that Henry should tell his | 


family he intended to pass the night with Karl, who was, 
in most respects, a freer agent than his companion, and 
that they should not leave the house until the relatives of 
the former had retired to rest. 

Accordingly, shortly before midnight, they dropped 
from the city walls into the dry moat; found at a cottage 
a quarter of a mile off two horses, which they had pur- 
chased and placed in charge of the peasant who lived 
there during the day, and were, by the gray dawn of the 
early morning, some five-and-thirty miles upon their road. 

Traveling was, in thoso days, by no means so rapid 


When I last saw | 
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even on horseback, as it is now. Consequently, it was 
only at the termination of the noon on the fourth day— 
they had met with so many obstacles it was impossible to 
have foreseen, and, if foreseen, to have avoided—that they 
found themselves entering Paris. They rode to a hotel in 
the neighborhood of the barriere, through which they had 
entered the city, and in half an hour after, as they sat down 
to the meal which had been hastily ordered, and noticed 
the rough and uncourteous manner of their attendants, as 
well as the insolent indifference of their landlord, possibly 
realized for the first time the actual difficulty of the quest 
upon which they had embarked. They possessed no ad- 
dress, nor had they the slightest clew to obtain one, 
unless it were the certainty Henry Wilson believed he had 
that the Alsatian was imprisoned. This, however, would 
be worth nothing to them until all other means to dis- 
cover the family had failed. 

Jacques Desarge, as Henry was now called, did not 
nevertheless, despair of finding them. 

He told his companion that it was unlikely they should 
have been guided so far upon their search unless they 
were destined to succeed. It was, therefore, determined, 
as Karl was fatigued with their long and tedious journey, 
while he himself had been wonderfully sustained through 
its continuance, that Henry should quit the hotel and 
commence his search immediately their dinner was ter- 
minated. 

Half an hour later, having counseled his friend to lie 


Paris alone, and a complete stranger in that, even then, 
vast capital. 
It was in less than an hour and a half that he returned, 


| and rushed into the chamber, where Karl, with his coat 


thrown off, was stretched tpon the bed sleeping. The 
impatient summons of his friend at once aroused him. 

‘Rise, Karl! Put on your coat and hat and come with 
me.” 

** Where to ?” 

**God was with me. I have found them.” 

No sooner had he heard those words than his friend 
leaped from the bed. In another instant he was ready 
to accompany Wilson. They descended the stairs of the 
hotel, crossed the court in its interior, and emerged upon 
the street. 

It was, indeed, an extraordinary hazard, if there are any 
hazards in life, by which the young man had discovered 
the objects of his search. 

He had been wandering through the streets of Paris for 
more than an hour, when he found himself in that portion 
of the city close to the Garden of the Tuileries, then, as it 
may be now, called the Rue Richelieu. A methodical in- 
quiry, or search, he had not thought of making. He was 
under the impression that he was guided by some Power 
superior to human prudence or skill. This he must un- 
doubtedly have been, unless the direction of his steps are 
attributed to those occult sympathies which have since 
been generally classed under the name of Clairvoyance. 

As he paused near the entrance to the Garden, a dog 
sprang upon him, and attempted to lick his hand. It 
was a small black-and-tan spaniel, of that breed which 
has been christened after King Charles. He fondled it, 
and seemed tg remember it. All at once his memory as- 
sumed shape and form. It was a spaniel which had be- 
longed to the mother of the two girls. Immediately he 
looked round. At no very great distance from him Marie 
Latour was walking slowly along. 

As his eyes embraced that well-known figure it seemed 
but to continue the loving passion of his dreams. For 
the instant he forgot the purpose which had brought him 


to Paris, and, in his waking joy, realized what had been | 
the feeling of his slumber. When his eyes had last act- 
ually looked upon her, she had been no more than a fair 
child. Now her promising life had ripened into a well- 
nigh matchless beauty. The trace of lately-shed tears 
dimmed hereyes. This only softened—it could not erase 
—her matchless loveliness. 

He advanced toward her. But, when startled at his ap- 
proach, she raised her head, and her look met his, there 
was little or no astonishment traceable in it. 

She extended both her hands, which were grasped by 
his, and said: 

** You have come at last, Henri! I expected you.” 

She had then conducted him to the house in which her- 
self and Sister, with Madame Latour, were dwelling, and 
dismisséd him at the gate, bidding him return with his 
friend, as Louise was convinced he, too, would have ac- 
companied young Wilson. 

It will be unnecessary to linger long over the details of 
this interview. 


It seemed—so at least the girls told them—their parent, 
who had been a wealthy merchant in Paris until some few 
years since, when he had retired from business, had pos- 
sessed the chance of doing Louis XVI. a great service, at 
the time when he was the Dauphin, and had availed him- 
self of it. Latterly he had been filled with an ominous 
dread, which prefigured in his mind the approaching hor- 
rors of the Revolution. Some seven months since he had, 
consequently, repaired to Paris with his family, for the 
purpose of realizing that portion of his funds which had 
been allowed to remain in the hands of his old partners. 

The fall of the Bastile and the disturbed state of the 
city had prevented his affairs from being settled as speed- 
ily as he had proposed. No sufficient reason appeared to 


have been given for this delay by his former associates. 
But one morning, some two weeks since, or perhaps 
less, the officers of the police had entered the suite of 


apartments of which he was locataire. The old man was 
arrested. He had been accused by a man named Ver- 
neuil, a follower of Mirabeau’s, of having been employed 
by Louis to carry on a secret correspondence with Austria. 

Marie and her sister believed this accusation, although 
brought by an apparent stranger, had been planned by 
the heads of his old house of business, for the mere pur- 
pose of gaining time in settling their indebtedness to him 
—perhaps of canceling it, as it had been intimated, would 
either of them consent to receive the addresses of the 
senior partner, a man of more than sixty years, the accu- 
sation would be quashed. 

‘‘The old: scoundrel !” ejaculated Karl. 

‘¢ When was it he is said to have been employed by the 
king ?” asked Henry. 

‘* At the very period we first met you upon the Rhine,” 
was the reply. 

‘* Tf so, our evidence will prove that this could not have 
been.” 

‘You forget,” observed Karl, ‘that our passports are 
not made out in our names.” 

That night Wilson and his companion slept but little ; 
they were resolving what had best be done. Unable to 
come to any decision, on the following morning Henry 
visited the Prussian Consul at Paris, who chanced to be, 
as he knew, a long-tried friend of his father’s. To him he 
told all. 

The consul reproved him for having left Bremen, and | 
advised the immediate return of himself and friend. 


| blanched. 


Being, however, a man of warm impulses, when he found 
Henry determined not to quit the French capital, he made 


up his min¢ how to act. Accordingly, under his instrue- | 
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tions, an affidavit was drawn up by Henry, in con#fction 
with his friend, stating how and where they had first met 
Monsieur Latour. The cxact time was speaified. An ac- 
count of the manner in which each day had been spent, a 
complete and full detail of the contents, with the date of 
Henry’s letter to him in Alsace, and his own letter of 
reply, which the young man carried in his pocket-book, 
were subjoined. This affidavit was left in the consul’s 
hand. 

The young men then returned to Marie and her sister, 
who were already more cheerful. The sisters, were pos- 
sessed by the belief that they would succeed in their efforts 
to liberate their father. 

On the following day the young men accompanied the 
two girls on their daily visit to the prison in which Mon 
sieur Latour was confined. 

A great change had come over the old man. Instead 
of that sturdy age by which he was marked when the 
friends first met him, he had almost lapsed into that pre- 
mature childishness so often eliminated in the aged by 
unexpected trouble. His head was bowed ; those locks, 
which had only been slightly grizzled, were now perfectly 
His keen, bright eyes were now fatigued and 
dull. Ruddy Autumn seemed to have merged into hoary 
Winter. When he saw the young men, however, a new 
life seemed to reanimate him. His form straightened 
under the sudden impulse, and the failing man seemed 
once again to be summoned into renewed life. 

After having been told by his daughters all which the 
young men had done, he said, pressing Henry’s hand as 
he did 30: 

«Tf I should be unliberated, and die in prison—the old 
cannot wear loug when deprived of air and light—I make 
but one request. Bear away Marie and Louise with their 
mother. So they cannot lose all.” 

‘But, my father !” exclaimed the youngest girl, ‘‘ you 
will be free in a few days.” 

** Who can say ?” sadly asked the old man. 
freedom are in the hands of the Almighty.” 

In the meantime the Prussian Consul had reconsidered 
the subject, and come to the conclusion Marie and her 
sister intuitively arrived at. So taking the affidavit, he 
waited upon Latour’s former partners, and explaining for 
what purpose it had been drawn up, laid it before them, 
stating that he himself was personally acquainted with the 
young men, and was prepared to substantiate its truth 
before the necessary tribunals;+ 

The elder partner listened attentively. Then, pushing 
the unopened papers back to him, said it was useless to 
apply to them, as they were not responsible for the int- 
prisonment of their former associate. Whilst he wa 
saying this the consul detected a furtive glance which he 
interchanged with his younger partner. When he was 
preparing to rise the latter motioned him not to do so. 

‘Will you allow me to glance for a moment at thos 
papers ?” ‘ 

‘** Most certainly,” was the reply. 

For a short space the younger of the two was ocenpied 
in reading the affidavit. His thin, pale lips curled cor- 
temptuously as he was thus oceupied. When he came to 
the signatures, however, he suddenly raised his head with 
a look of intense vexation visible in his face, which hé 
strove in vain to conceal. P 

‘““Who is this Karl Birgfeldt ?” he asked, pointing to 
the second signature. The elder partner changed color 
as he heard this question. 

‘‘ The son of a merchant in Bremen.” 

‘Not Hans Birgfeldt ?” 


“The same, monsieur.”? 


** Life and 
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An exclamation of very unpleasant surprise made itself | 
audible from the head of the firm, but was instantly 
checked by a glance from the younger man. Herr Hans | 
Birgfeldt was the principal in a wealthy German house in | 
that city, with whom they transacted a great deal of busi- 
ness. Indeed, at this very time they were engaged in a 
heavy mercantile affair with it, whose gigantic proportions 
rendered it 


affair. Taking up a journal lying on the table, he turned 
to peruse it, as the partners quitted the room together. 
After a somewhat long absence the second of the two— 
who, it would appear, was the managing, although not 
the nominal, head of the firm — returned, alone. The 
consul, who had thrown aside the journal, and was then 
occupied in staring out of the window, at the paving- 
stones of the 


absolutely 


necessary for 


courtyard on 
which it look- 


them to re- 
main on good 


ed, turmed 


terms with 
him. 

** You must 
allow us_ to 
consult to- 
gether for a 
short time,” 
he said, rising. 

*Certain- 
ly,” said the 
consul, bow- 
ing. 

He saw the 
name had 
seemed en- 
tirely to 
change the 
color of the 
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toward him. 
With an air of 
the most pro- 
found French 
suavity, the 
latter drew 
up a chair 
toward him, 
and motioned 
the Prussian 
to be seated. 
““My dear 
sir,” he said, 
“it appears 
to me _ this 
affair can be 
arranged.” 
“Tt must, 
monsieur,” 
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**The word ‘ must’ is an ugly one. ** Eight hundred thousand in our hands.” 
**In this case it is necessary.” ‘*How long do you wish to retain thissum, monsieur ?” 
Unable to divine why it was so, the German felt he was ** Six years.” 
now master of the situation. ‘**Tt is far too long. 
Forgetting his politeness, the Frenchman scowled as he ‘**T regret you should find it so,” replied tle merchant, 
heard this. He evidently felt at a loss how to proceed. rising. 
‘* Listen to me,” said the consul. ‘A word from your ** Well, then,” said the Prussian, with a drolly expres- 


” 


lips would secure the release of Monsieur Latour. Would | sive French shrug of his shoulders, “I shall regret 
being compelled to write to Herr Birgfeldt that I could 


it not ?” 


‘* You, monsieur, are pleased to say so.’ 


“But he 
has funds in 
your hands it 
would at 
present be in- 
convenient for 
you to have 
removed out 
of your busi- 
ness,” Here 
he paused. 

** M onsieur 
has reason.” 

‘* How large 
a portion of 
it could you 
at once offer 
him ?” 

* Four hun- 
dred thousand 
frances in five 
days of time,” 
was the hesi- 
tating reply. 

“And that 
will leave 
about——” 
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do nothing with you, and must take other steps.” 


The mer- 
chant seemed 
to reflect. 

‘Tf half the 
remainder is 
paid in three 
years, will 
Monsieur La- 
tour give us 
“six to cancel 
the balance 
of his claim 
in ?” 

**T think it 
is more than 
probable.” 

Consequent- 
ly, it was with 
this under- 
standing that 
an arrange- 
ment was 
effected, and 
on the second 
day following 
the interview 
Latour was 
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hundred thousand francs were paid him, and an obliga- 
tion was signed by the principals of his old firm for the 
liquidation of the remainder at the terms agreed on. 
This, it would be needless to say, the subsequent troubles 
of the Revolution compelled him to receive in assignais, 
whi-h were of little more value than waste paper. 
handsome remuneration was tendered by him to the 
Prussian Consul for his service, which, it is needless to 
say, that official cheerfully pocketed. Prussian official 
salaries at that time were doled out on a small scale. 

In eight days from the date of the arrival of Henry 
Wilson and Karl Birgfeldt in Paris, the Alsatian family had 
quitted it with them for Bremen, where they had agreed 
to proceed with the young men. 

It is unnecessary to descant upon the astonishment and 
trouble experienced by their parents upon finding their 
sons had quitted this city. This was, however, greatly 
increased when they had traced them upon the road to 
Paris, and lost every vestige of the fugitives after they had 
crossed the French frontier. 

Herr Birgfeldt had written to the Prussian Consul, im- 
ploring him to search them out. This letter had crossed 
them upon their road homeward. 
probable that when this official was opening and reading 
it, young Wilson and Birgfeldt were receiving two tol- 
erably severe lectures from their respective and respected 
parents. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this, scarcely three months had 
elapsed ere the two young men led Louise—we give her 
precedence here as the eldest—and Marie Latour to the 
altar. The Prussian Consul from Paris—he had been 
luckily removed from his consulate bifore the younger 
partner in Latour’s old house of business became a prom- 


released from continemen 


inent member of the Montagne—danced at the ball given | 


in honor of their wedding. 

Not more than some ten years since there was still a 
wealthy mercantile firm in Bremen under the names of 
Wilson & Birgfeldt. In it the capital which had been 
saved for the Alsatian had more than quintupled its 
amount. The original partners had, however, long re- 
tired from business. 

Henry Wilson had died in England, Karl Birgfeldt in a 
country-seat in the neighborhood of Bremen. They were 


It, indeed, may be | 


On the fifth day from it four | 


A | 


| High Sheriff of the city. 


both old men, and Marie and Louise were at the time, it | 


is to be hoped, waiting for them in Paradise. 
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Eprxsureu is situated in the northern part of the County 
of Midlothian, about two miles from the Firth of Forth. 
Its length and breadth are nearly equal, being about two 


and a half miles in either direction. The site is hilly and 
irregular, the elevation of the lower portions being about 
100, and of the higher from 200 to 250 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is divided by an open valley into Old and 
New Towns, the former being marked by a picturesque 
irregularity which contrasts well with the symmetry of the 
latter. 

Edinburgh was originally a hamlet of Angles, placed on 
the sloping ridge of rock, upon the summit of which King 
Edwin pitched his ‘‘ burgh.” It formed part of the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom for four centuries after its foundation, 
and its church (dedicated to St. Cuthbert) was subject to 
the Bishop of Lindisfarne. In the early part of the 
eleventh century it was, with its castle, added to the King- 
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David I. granted a charter founding the Abbey of the Holy 
Rood, he refers to his Burgh of Edinburgh, and to his 
garden, close to the Castle. 

Edinburgh was the favorite capital of the Stuart Kings. 
James II., in 1450, fortified it by a wall, a remnant of 
which (called the Wellhouse Tower) still remains below 
the Castle rock in the West Princes Street Garden. The 
wall had several handsome gates (or ports), all of which 
have disappeared. In gratitude for his liberation from the 
Castle, where he had taken refuge, the same King con 
ferred on the chief magistrate the dignity of Hereditary 
He also gave the trades ** The 
Blue Blanket,” a standard or banner, which is still care- 
fully preserved. 

To James V. Edinburgh is indebted for its courts of 
law, called ‘‘ The College of Justice,” and the ceremony of 
institution is commemorated by a modern stained-glass 
window in the Parliament House. 

The New Town took its rise at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the first plans being published in 1768-1774. 


| After this it rapidly increased, until the original burgh 


came to be only a minute portion of the extended city. 
So rapid a transformation is difficult to conceive in a town 
unaided by manufactures. In the coursé of a century the 
area, which was less than a square mile, had inreased its 
borders sevenfold ; and the old-fashioned town with its 
ancient wall had burst forth into the modern city, with 
squares, gardens and monuments, rivaling in beauty even 
Athens of Greece. 

This resemblance between Edinburgh and Athens, which 
had often been remarked by travelers, suggested the title 
of ‘*Modern Athens.” I have visited both cities, and I 
prefer—Edinburgh. 

As Edinburgh has no very extensive manufactures, it 
depends for its prosperity on its courts of law, colleges, 
and schools, as well as on its general amenity as a place 
of residence. 

The climate is, on the whole, healthy and favorable to 
longevity. The average rate of mortality is about 19 per 
1,000. 

The population of Edinburgh at the census of 1871 : 
amounted to 196,500, while that of the adjoining seaport 
of Leith was 44,177. The census in 1881 showed it at 
227,451, and Leith at 58,330. 

The environs of Edinburgh hold out many attractions, 


| and few cities have the advantage of such delightful 


drives and walks. These include Roslin and Hawthorn- 
den, Hopetoun House, Portobello, Newhaven, and Trinity. 
I shall first take the readers of the Porputar Montruiy 


to Edinburgh Castle, the ancient ‘‘ Burgh” of Edwin, 


dom of the Scots and about a century later, when King | 


King of Northumbria, which stands on a precipitous 
rock 383 feet above the level of the sea. It is accessible 
only on the eastern side; the northern, western, and 
southern sides being precipitous, and in some places 
almost perpendicular. Before the invention of gunpow- 
der it was considered almost impregnable; but now ifs 
strength is more apparent than real. The buildings, which 


| are principally modern, are used as barracks for foo! 
| soldiers, and have accommodation for 1,200 men, and an 
| armory for 30,000 stand of arms. 


The principal or Half 
moon Battery faces the northeast, and is mounted wit]: 
suns of various sizes, which are fired an holidays and fes 
tive occasions. The usual approach is by the High Street 
and Castle Hill, which emerge into the Esplanade. 

Crossing a drawbridge over the moat, we enter the 
Castle through the old Portcullis Gate, and underneath 
the old State Prison, where the Marquis and Ear! of 
Argyle, and numerous adherents of the Stuarts, were con 
fined previous to their trial and execution. 
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Passing next the prison and St. Margaret’s Capel, we | 
reach the old Palace Yard, containing the Crown Room, in 
which are deposited the Regalia, the insignia of Scottish 
royalty, consisting of a crown, sceptre, sword of state, and 
Lord-Treasurer’s rod of office. The Honors of Scotland, 
as these insignia were called, have an interesting history ; 
and, as Scott remarks, we cannot wonder at the fond 
desire which Scottish antiquaries have shown to refer 
their date, in the language of national song, to 


“Days when gude King Robert rang.” 


James V. added to the crown the two concentric circles, 
surmounted at the point of intersection by a mount of 
gold, and a large cross pafée, upon which are the charac- 
ters J. R.V. Thescreptre was algo made in the same reign— 
most probably during the King’s visit to Paris in 1536—as 
appears. by the J. R. V. engraved under the figures of the 
three saints which are placed upon the top of it. James, 
when preparing for his alliance with France by marrying 
one of her princesses, might be naturally induced to repair 
and augment the splendor of the national regalia, and the 
advanced state of the arts at Paris afforded him the best 
opportunity of doing so. 

The sceptre performed its last grand legislative office by 
ratifying the treaty of Union with England on the 16th of 
January, 1707. The Earl of Seafield, then chancellor, on 
returning it to the clerk, is reported to have scornfully 
applied the vulgar phrase, ‘‘There is an end of an auld 
sang.” 

The sword of state has an earlier date than the sceptre. 
This beautiful specimen of early art was presented to King 
James IV. by the warlike Pope Julius II., in the year 
1507. It was accompanied by a consecrated hat; and 
both, as we are informed by Lesly, were delivered with 


great solemnity in the Church of Holyrood, by the Papal 
Legate and the Abbot of Dunfermline. 

Adjoining the Crown Room, but having a separate en- 
trance from the square, is Queen Mary’s Room—a small 
apartment on the ground-floor, at the southeast corner of 
this wing of the quadrangle, where Queen Mary gave birth 
to James VI., in whom the crowns of England and Scot- 


land were united. The event is commemorated by the 
initials H. and M., and the date 1566 over the doorway. 
The room is small and irregular in form, and has lost much 
of its antique wainscot paneling, some of which has been 
but rudely replaced. The original ceiling remains, and 
the initials I. R. and M. R., surmounted by the royal 
crown, are wrought in the alternate compartments of the 
panels. On the wall is the following inscription, sur- 
mounted by the Scottish arms : 
“Lord Jesu Chryst, that crounit was with Thornse, 

Preserve the Birth, quhais Badgie heir is borne, 

And send Hir Sonne successione, to Reigne stille, 

Lang in this Realme, if that it be Thy will. 

Als grant, O Lord, quhat ever of Hir proceed, 

Be to Thy Honer, and Praise, sobied. 

19th IVNIT, 1566.” 


Situated on the highest part of the Castle rock, close to 
the Mons Meg Bomb Battery, is St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
an interesting relic of Norman architecture, named after 
the Saxon princess, Queen of Malcolm Canmore. As-usual 
with chapels of that date, it is very small, and as Queen 
Margaret died in 1093, it must be one of the oldest in 
Scotland. 

Close by, on the Bomb Battery, is Mons Meg, a gigantic 
piece of artillery, made at Mons, in Belgium, in 1476, 
celebrated in the history of the Scottish Jameses, and not 
forgotten in Drummond’s ‘‘ Macaronics ” : 


“Sicuti Mons Megga crackasset.” 


| ing called the Royal Exchange. 


It is coopered of thick iron bars, hooped together, and 
is about twenty inches diameter in the bore. The inserip- 
tion on the carriage states that it was supposed to have 
been used at the siege of Dumbarton, 1489, and at Nor- 
ham, 1497, reign of James IV. It is not unusual for the 
male tourist to toss off a ‘“ quaich” of Glenlivat or Farin- 
tosh, the head being concealed in the bowels of Mons 
Meg. I have gone through the fiery ordeal. 

Immediately under that part of the Castle known as the 
Holyrood Rocks stand the ruins of the Wellhouse Tower, 
which formed a part of the first town wall erected in 1450. 
It served also as an outwork of the castle, and, as its name 
implies, secured to the garrison access to aspring of water 
at the base of the rock. 

Edinburgh Castle has many interesting associations, and 
has been the scene of various daring exploits. 

The Castle has frequently served both as the residence 
and the prison of the Scottish Kings. James IIL. was 
confined here by his subjects for the space of nine months, 
till released in 1482 by the Duke of Albany, assisted by the 
citizens of Edinburgh, who surprised the Castle. In 1650 
the Castle sustained a siege for above two months against 
Cromwell, and at last surrendered on honorable terms. 

Retracing our steps to the Esplanade, we commence a 
gradual descent of the High Street to Holyrocd. 

After passing through classical ground, we reach the 
Parliament House, the ancient meeting-place of the Scot- 
tish Parliament, which has been appropriated since the 
time of the Union to the use of the Supreme Courts. The 
present building was erected between the years 1632 and 
1640, but subsequently, with the exception of the great 
hall, almost totally renewed. The public entrance is at 
the southwest angle of the square, and there is free admis- 
sion. 

The Great Hall, or Parliament House, a large apartment 
122 feet by 49, with a lofty roof of carved oak, was finished 
in 1639. It now serves as a hall for practitioners in the 
courts, and is ornamented with statues and portraits of 
distinguished lawyers more or less connected with Scot- 
land. 

The Outer House, where the Lords Ordinary sit, con- 
sists of four small courts, where civil cases are tried for the 
first time. The Inner House is divided into two divisions 
(First and Second), where appeals are heard from the 
Outer House and Sheriff-Courts. The High Court of 
Justiciary is the supreme criminal tribunal of Scotland, 
and is situated in another part ofthe building. 

Connected with the Parliament House is the Advocates 
Library, one of the five libraries in the United Kingdom 
entitled to a copy of every book published in Great 
Britain. It contains the most valuable collection of books 
in Scotland, the printed works amounting to somo 
800,000 volumes, including exceedingly rare and curious 
works in Scottish poetry, of which there is a printed cata- 
logue, extending to seven quarto volumes (1867-1879). In 
one of the lower apartments may be seen Greenshield’s sic 
sidebat statue of Sir Walter Scott, the original manuscript 
of Waverley, and the Confession of Faith signed by 
James I. and the Scotch nobles of the Privy Council 
(1589-90), to appease his Presbyterian subjects. 

The Signet Library, adjoining the Advotes’, is a most 
elegant and spacious building, excellently kept. It con- 
tains upward of 50,000 volumes, and is rich in the archeo- 
logical department, more especially in British and Irish 
history. This library is supported exclusively by the con- 
tributions of the writers to Her Majesty’s Signet. 

The City or Council Chambers are situated n-arlv 
opposite the Parliament Honse, and form part of 2 build- 
Here the municipal 
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affairs of the magistrates and Town Council 
are transacted. 

We now reach John Knox’s house. This 
house, which protrudes into the street on the 
north side, was the manse provided for the 
Scottish reformer in 1559, when he was 
elected minister of Edinburgh ; and there he 
resided until his death in 1572. Over the 
door is the following admonitory inscrip- 
tion : 

Lofe.God.above.al.and.your.nichtbor.ad.yi.self. 


and close beneath the window from which he 
is said to have preached is a rude effigy 
pointing to the name of God, carved upon a 
stone above in Greek, Latin and English. 
Nearly opposite Knox’s house there is a tall, 
narrow tenement, from which Thomas Bas- 
sandyne, the celebrated printer, issued his 
beautiful folio Bible and Sir David Lindsay’s 
poems, 1574. 

A little below Knox’s house are St. Mary 
and Jeffrey Streets. The latter diverges 
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northward in a curve, and con- 
tains the reconstructed Trinity 
College Church, which orign- 
ally occupied a site lower down 
on the line of railway. This 
old church was founded in 1462 
by Mary of Gueldres, consort of 
James II. The original stones 
were carefully numbered when 
the church was taken down, 
and thus the whole fabric, con- 
taining many fine specimens of 
carved work, was preserved. 

At this point, extending 
downward to Holyrood, com- 
mences the Canongate—a nar- 
row street, along the main 
access from the palace to the 
city, and where many of the 
ancient nobility of Scotland 
once resided. 

In the churchyard of the 
Canongate Church —a large 
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square building on the same 
side — are interred Adam 
Smith, the author, of ‘‘The 
Wealth of Nations,” Dugald 
Stewart, David Allan, the art- 
ist, and Ferguson, the poet. 
Burns himself erected the 
simple stone over Ferguson’s 
tomb, ‘“‘to remain for ever 
sacred to his memory.” 

At the foot of the Canon- 
gate we emerge into the open 
space in front of Holyrood 
Palace. This venerable seat 
of Scottish royalty was origin- 
ally a convent, as its ordinary 
name, The Abbey, implies, 
and like so many other mon- 
astic establishments, it calls 
David I. its founder. The le- 
gend connected with its foun- 
dation is preserved in the 
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armorial bearings of the borough 
of Canongate to this day. 

The King, it seems, was hunt- 
ing, in or about the year 1128, 
in the forest of Drumsheuch 
(now incorporated with the 
western portion of Edinburgh), 
when he was thrown to the 
ground and attacked by a stag 
which had been brought to 
bay. A cross was suddenly 
interposed betwixt the defense- 
less monarch and the incensed 
animal, which fled-in dismay at 
the sight. The cross, the sub- 
stance of which could not be : he ind Ny AH 
ascertained, remained on the (ff r Me Wea Ale A a 
place, and was regarded, of Mau] ry el Sol Tit i ane 
course, with the highest vener- jj - oe ihe 
ation. 

In the eventful years 1745-6, 
Charles Edward Stuart was 
resident at the Palace for some 
time before and after the battle 
of Prestonpans. More lately Th as = 
(till August, 1799) the deserted THE GREAT HALL OF THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 
apartments served to accommo- 
date the exiled Comte d’Artois, afterward Charles X. of | diate members of his family, found refuge once more in 
France, with the emigrant nobility who were attached to | the Palace of the Stuarts until 18th September, 1832. 
his person, including the well-known Comte de Coigny. | George IV., on his visit to Edinburgh in 1822, held 
When again driven from his country by the Revolution | levees in the Palace, and it is still used as an occasional 
of 1830, the same unfortunate prince, with all the imme-! royal residence. The entrance is under a handsome 

cupola, surmounted by an imperial 
crown executed in stonework. The 
visitor turns to the left, and the 
first. door leads to the Picture- 
gallery and Queen Mary’s apart- 
ments, © 

q a " ea iia" The Picture-gallery, the largest 
' apartment in the Palace, measures 
150 feet long by twenty - seven 
broad. Upon the walls are sus- 
pended about one hundred por- 
traits or fanciful representations of 
Scottish Kings, from the time of 
Fergus I. to James VIL, by De 
Witt, tle most interesting being 
the portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots. The election of Represen- 
tative Peers for Scotland takes 

place in this room. 

Queen Mary’s apartments are 
the most interesting in the Palace, 
and remain to some extent in the 
same state as when last occupied 
by the unhappy princess. Passing 
through the Audience Chamber, 
we enter Queen Mary’s bedroom, 
with some ancient bed and other 
furniture. The roof of this is 
divided into panels, on which are 
painted various initials and coats- 
of-arms. On one side of the room 
is the door of the secret passage 
by which the conspirators entered, 
and adjoining is the cabinet or 
closet where they found their vic- 
tim, Riccio. It is said that he 

THE INNER GATEWAY OF THE CASTLE. was dragged out from this to the 
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door of the Audience Chambr, where he was finally dis- ; the Grassmarket), and here faces the entrance to the Grey- 


patched, the spot where the body lay being still marked 
ty the stains of blood. 

After visiting Queen Mary's apartments, you descend 
the staircase to the Chapel Royal, a fragment of the ancient 
abbey of Holyrood House, founded in 1128 by David L., 
whose prodigal liberality to the clergy drew from James 
VL. the pithy observation that he was ‘‘a sair sanct for the 
crown.” 

After the murder of Riccio, Bothwell and others of the 
Queen's adherents made their way out of the Palace by a 
window on the north side, and passing through the garden, 
escaped, it is said, by an old house still extant, named 
Queen Mary’s Bath, situated at the northern corner of the 
Palace courtyard. 

Arthur’s Seat, which rises up immediately from Holy- 
rood, is 822 feet in height, and easily accessible from vari- 
ous parts of Edinburgh. No tourist should omit the 
ascent after the proverbial Scotch breakfast, and I recom- 
mend the Drive to Dunsappie Loch, and up the hill from 
that point. 

On the shoulder of the hill overlocking the Palace are 
the ruins of St. Anthony’s Chapel. The chapel has been 
a plain Gothic building, but its history has not been 
handed down. From the foot of a high rock, which 
rises behind the cell, there gushes a pure and plentiful 
fountain, dedicated to St.Anthony. There is an entranc- 
ing view of Edinburgh from the ruins, and the scene is 
otherwise interesting from its association with incidents 
in Scott’s ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian.” 

A pile of stones, near the east park gate leading to 


Piershill Barracks, commemorates Muschat’s Cairn, where 
Jeanie Deans, the heroine of that novel, met the ruffian | 


Robertson. 

The University of Edinburgh dates its existence from 
the year 1582, when James VI. was sixteen years of age, 
and had been for fifteen years King of Scotland. 


land—St. Andrews, Glasgow and Aberdeen. 


the scene of the ghastly murder of Darnley. 


It is four stories in height, and rectangular in form, the | 


east and west sides being 255 feet in length, and the 
south and north sides 358 feet. It presents its main front 
to the South Bridge, and forms an entire side respectively 
of Chambers Street and South College Street. The 
entrance is by a portico supported by four large elegant 
Doric columns, each twenty-six feet in height, and fo:med 
of a single block. 


The inner quadrangle presents rather a handsome ap- | 


pearance with its continuous range of massive buildings 
in a semi-Grecian style of architecture. An elegant stone 
balustrade forms a kind of raised gallery all the way 
round; at the angles, and on the west side, there are 
spacious piazzas. 

The library occupies nearly the whole of the south side 
of the square ; the principal apartment or hall measures 
198 feet long by fifty feet in breadth, and its beautiful 
gilded arched ceiling is more than fifty feet in height. A 
series of marble busts‘is arranged along each side. The 


library contains upward of 138,000 volumes, and about | 


2,000 manuscripts. 

The Museum of Science and Art, a branch of the 
science and art department of London, is situated imme- 
diately to the west of the University. 

At the west end of the street we reach George IV. 
Bridge (which crosses the Cowgate, near its junction with 


| four pavilions standing parallel to each other. 


friars Churchyard, named aiter the ancient monastery 
established here at an early period. The original church 


was of ancient date, having been built in 1612, and it was 
here that the first signatures to the National Covenant 
were appended in 1638. 

At the south end of George IV. Bridge may be seen a 


neat monument erected some years ago by the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, to ‘‘ Greyfriars Bobby,” a dog of typical 
fidelity, and that died of grief on its master’s grave in the 
adjoining churchyard. 

The Royal Infirmary, a noble range of buildings, occu- 
pies a gentle slope facing the meadows, the entrance being 
from Lauriston, opposite Heriot’s Hospital. The plan is 
according to what is known as the pavilion system, the 
principle of which is to secure the freest possible circula- 
tion of air around and within every portion of the struc- 
ture; and the style is the old Scottish baronial, ita 
characteristic features being most exhibited in the main 
frontage, which presents a three-storied central elevation 
100 feet long, surmounted by a tower and spire, reaehing 
a height of 134 feet. 

From each side of this central building there run ouf 
three tiers of corridors, giving access to the wards of the 
pavilions. These pavilions are divided between the sur- 
gical and medical departments; the former measure 
severally 128 by 33 feet, and the latter are somewhat 
longer, measuring 173 feet. The two together are caleu- 
lated to accommodate a total of about 600 patients. The sur- 


| gical hospital forms a pile of buildings extending in its 


main frontage to 480 feet. A space of 195 feet, traversed by 
a covered way, separates the surgical and administrative 
departments from the medical hospital, which embraces 
Each 
block embraces (besides basement and attic) three exten- 


| sive floors, and every floor constitutes a ward complete in 
Till | 
that time there had been but three Universities in Scot- | 
The site was | 
originally a kind of suburb, consisting mainly of gardens 
and straggling buildings, bxt containing the Church of | 
St. Mary in the Fields, or Kirk o’ Field, well known as | 


itself, and capable if need be of being isolated and worket 
independently of the rest of the hospital. Standing some- 
what apart at the northwest corner of the grounds is the 
pathological department, with a spacious lecture theatre, 
seated for 220. 

After paying a flying visit to Hariot’s Hospital, we come 
to the New Town, and take a stroll down the most beauti- 
ful street in the wide world. 

Princes Street is the principal street in Edinburgh, and 
the one ir or near which most of the hotels are situated. 
It extends .early in a straight line from east to west for 
about a mile, and being built only on one side, it par- 
takes of the character of a terrace facing the Old Town, 
from which it is separated by a wide valley, laid out as 
public gardens. 

In the eastern gardens stands the monument erected ta 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott. The outer arches in the 
diagonal abutments resemble those of Melrose Abbey, from 
which building the architect is said to have borrowed 
several of his details, including the groined roof. The 
principal niches are filled with figures of Scott’s heroes 
and heroines, and underneath the central canopy is placed 
a marble statue of Scott by Sir John Steell. A stair con- 
ducts to the top, which is 200 feet above the ground. 

The building was completed in the year 1844 ; and cost 
£15,650. ; 

In the same division of the Princes Street gardens, and 
in a line with Sir Walter Scott’s Monument, there are 
three bronze statues. A little to the east stands that of 
Livingstene, the African traveler; and as we proceed 
westward we pass first that of Adam Black, and secondly, 
that of Professor Wilson. 

The Royal Institution and National Gallery are two of 
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the principal institutions in Edinburgh. Their objects 
being akin, they stand in convenient proximity to each 
other. 

The Museum, formerly the private property of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, was gifted by them to 
the nation in 1851, and subsequently transferred to this 
building, under the trustees of the Board of Manufactures. 
Its special object is to illustrate the progress of civilization 
and culture in Scotland. The earliest vestiges belong to 
the culture of a people possessing no more suitable mate- 
rials for tools, weapons or ornaments than flints and other 
hard stones, from which they made axes, hammers, knives, 
saws, chisels, gouges, spear-heads, arrow-points, beads 
and pendants. 

Among the miscellaneous objects of later date which 
will be viewed with general interest, are the branks, an 
ancient Scottish instrument of punishment made of iron, 
and fastened upon the head, for the purpose of serving 
‘asa corrector of incorrigible scolds”; the thumbikins, a 
well-known instrument of torture, much used against the 
Covenanters. 

The ancient Scottish beheading machine, known as the 


called her, who bestowed her fatal caresses on some of the 
noblest and -best men that Scotland ever produced ; John 


Knox’s pulpit from St. Giles’s Church ; original copies of | 


that Godly Band of 1557, the progenitor of all the Cove- 
nants ; the National Covenant of 1638, signed by Mon- 
trose when he began his career as a Covenanter ; the 


Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, with the subscrip- 
tion of Archbishop Leighton ; one of the banners of the 
Covenant borne by the Covenanters at the battle of Both- 
well Brig ; the blue ribbon worn by Prince Charles as a 


Knight of the Garter when in Scotland in 1745, and a 
parting ring given to him by Flora Macdonald. 

The Sculpture Gallery comprises casts from the best 
ancient works, with some of modern date, and an admir- 
able set of busts of celebrated Greeks and Romans, known 
by the name of the Albacini Collection. 

In the school of design, carried on in the same build- 
ing, most of the artists of Scotland have been educated. 

The National Gallery (open every day of the week from 
ten to four), of which the foundation-stone was laid in 1850 
by the late Prince Albert, is situated a little to the south 
of the Royal institution. The collection consists of the 


many valuable gifts and bequests almost yearly made to it 
by patriotic citizens. Among the old masters there are 
good specimens of Vandyke, Verenese, Zurbaran, Tiepolo, 
Watteau, Greuze, Van de Velde, Teniers, and many 
others, both of the Italian and the northern schools. In 
modern, art the principal pictures are of the Scotch 
school. 

Throughout the galleries there are some good marble 
busts by modern artists ; but the statue of Robert Burns, 
facing the entrance, which was originally placed in his 
monument on the Calton Hill, is by no means a good 
specimen of Mlaxman’s art. In the last octagon will be 
found a collection of bronze and marble statuettes, and 
fragments antique and merlieval, among which an antique 
Torso of Vents, in gray marble, is especially beautiful. 
Here, too, are three models in wax, time-discolored and 
worn, but ttndoubted works of Michael Angelo. 

‘The west garden is ornamented by a tasteful kiosque, 
where military and other bands perform on occasions ; 
and if the regiment be a Scottish one, a “skirl” of the 
bagpipes will be the piéce de résistance. 

At the east end of Princes Street stand two handsome 
buildings—the Register House and Post Office, 


| Lomond and Benledi 


The street continuing Princes Street eastward is called 
Waterloo Place, and is carried over the Low Calton by 
the Regent archway, the open colonnades of which are 
admired for their lightness. 

The Calton Hill with its monuments forms one of the 
most striking features of Edinburgh. It rises somewhat 
abruptly to the height of 355 feet above the sea-level, 
and forms a distinetive termination of the New Town 
toward the east. The principal access is by a flight of steps 
diverging from Waterloo Place opposite the prison. Close 
by is the Royal Observatory, under the charge of the Astro- 
nomer-Royal for Scotland, and adjoining it is the monu- 
ment to the late Professor Playfair, the mathematician. The 
unshapely building a little to the west is the old Observa- 
tory. Upon the summit of the hill stands Nelson’s 
Monument, a structure more ponderous than elegant. 
The top of this monument, which can be gained by a cir- 
cular stair, is 460 feet above the level of the sea, and com- 
mands an extensive view. The monument is now used fcr 
the time signal, which is given by a ball falling from tl:e 
top of the flagstaff at one o’clock p.m. simultaneously with 


| the firing of a gun from the Castle. 
maiden,” that ‘‘dark ladye,” as Coleridge might have 


A hill like the Calton is rarely found so accessible in a 


| large city, and its walks and grassy slopes afford agree- 


able recreation-ground for the public. The views pre- 
sented from various points are striking and extensive. I 
would advise a cold lunch on the visit to Calton. 
Looking westward from Dugald Stewart’s Monument 
the eye is carried along the vista of Princes Street to the 
Corstorphine Hills. To the south (looking beyond the 
High School, Burns’s Monument and the Jail, a large 
castellated building) are the crowded and dingy buildings 
of the Old Town, covering the ridge that slopes from the 
Castle to Holyrood. Over this grim assemblage of roofs 
and chimneys broods a cloud of smoke, from which the 
town acquired the name of ‘‘ Auld Reekie.” To the north 
are the symmetrical streets of the New Town, and tho 
seaports of Leith and Granton. On clear days Ben 
are visible. Eastward, beyond 
Arthur’s Seat, are Portobello, Musselburgh and Preston- 


| pans ; North Berwick Law, the Bass Rock, and in the 


distance the isle of May. 
Between the Observatory and Nelson’s Monument 
stands the National Monument, a partial reproduction of 


| the Parthenon of Athens, and erected by subscription to 
combined cabinets of several public bodies, together with | 


commemorate the heroes who fell at Waterloo. The ex- 
tent of the projected building was worthy of go patriotic 
a cause, but the ambition of the projectors was in advance 
of their pecuniary resources, and the building remains 
unfinished. 

At the side of the Regent Road, opposite the High 
School, is Burns’s Monument, a building in the style of a 
Greek peripteral temple, the cupola being an exact copy 
from the monument of Lysicrates at Athens. 

We now return from the eastern part of Edinburgh to 
Princes Street, and turn up the first cross street (St. 
Andrew Street) leading into St. Andrew Square, one of 
the principal places of business in the city, and contain- 
ing several hanks and insurance offices. 

From St. Andrew Square we emerge into George Street, 
the second in importance after Princes Street, and wit! 
which it runs parallel. It is remarkable both for its 
breadth and length, the latter being exactly half a mile, 
extending in a straight line from St. Andrew Square to 
Charlotte Square. At the intersections of Hanover and 
Frederiek Streets occur bronze statues of George IV. and 
Pitt—both by Chantrey, the former erected in 1883, and 
the latter in 1831. About the centre of the eastmost 
division is St. Andrew's Church, famous as the scene of 
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the Disrup- 
tion. 

St. Mary’s 
Cathedral may 
fairly claim to 
be one of the 
most import- 
ant ecclesias- 
tical _build- 
ings erected 
in the country 
since the Re- 
formation. 
The architect, 
the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott 
(who died a 
year before 
its comple- 
tion), founded 
his design on 
the early 
pointed style. 
The plan con- 
sists of choir, 
transept and 
nave, with 
north and 
south aisles ; 
a lofty spire 
at the inter- 
section of the 
transepts, and 
two western 
spires, the 
latter, how- 
ever, not yet 
erected. A 
library and 
chapter-house 
are appropri- 
ate adjuncts. 
The total 
length of the 
building ex- 
ternally is 262; 
the breadth 
across the 
west front 98 
feet. The 
height of the 
central tower 
and spire, 
including the 
iron cross on 
the summit, 
is 295 feet. 
The interior 
is beautifully 
finished, and 
there is a fine 
peal of bells 
in the tower. 

The south 
side of Edin- 
burgh cm- 
braced the 
districts of 
Newington 
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Brun tsfield, 
Grange, Mor- 
ningside and 
Merc histon, 
which are 
now covered 
with streets 
and villas. No 
part .of the 
town has a 
more agrce- 
able southern 
exposure, and 
the large open 
spaces of the 
meadows and 
Bruntsfield 
Links con- 
tribute both 
to its health 
and amenity. 

The space cf 
ground which 
extends from 
Morningside 
to the bottom 
of Blackford 
Hill was for- 
merly called 
the Borough 
Moor. Here 
James IV. 
arrayed his 
army previ- 
ous to his de- 
parture for 
the fatal battle 
of Flodden 
(1513). The 
Bore Stone, 
immediately 
adjoins the 
Morningside 
Church. 

Edinburgh 
repays a Visit 
in the truest 
sense of. the 
term, Amore 
picturesquely 
situated city 
there does not 
exist, and 
from the mo- 
ment the tour- 
ist touches the 
Waverley sta- 
tion—I cor- 
dially recom- 
mend the res- 
taurant—til1 
he bids the 
Modern 
Athens adieu, 
it is one scene 
of tranquil 
and educa- 
tional enjoy- 
went. 
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MY HORSE AND MY WARD, —‘‘ THERE LAY MY BEAUTIFUL PET, STRUGGLING IN THE AGONIES OF HYDROPEOBIA, AND STEIN 


WAS CRUSHED DEAD TPENKATH HER SEE NEXT P‘GE, 
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TO MY LADY’S EYES. 


MADRIGAL, 
(From Gutierre de Cetina.) 

O Eves, serene and clear, 

That are to me so dear, 
Whose sweet aspect so wins the general praise, 

Why, only when on mine 

You turn your gaze divine, 
Should anger and disdain seem flashing in your rays ? 


When best soft tenderness 
Their beauty doth express, 
Why should for me alone your look be pitiless ? 
Yet, Eyes, serene and clear, 
That are to mine so dear, 
If in your glance for me, 
Nothing but scorn must be, 
This only boon I pray, 
Loox seornful on me still, rather than look away! 


MY HORSE AND MY WARD. 


~ \ qs, HEY came to me at the same time. 
WN / Sylvie, my snow-white filly, was a 
gift from an uncle, and little Laure, 
my ward, was the legacy of my dy- 
ing friend, Harry Bassintown. 

Sylvie was a beautiful gift. She 
had never been in harness, but 
would carry a rider as a tree-bough 
sways in the wind. But the little 
girl, with her pearl of a face set in 
waves of dark hair, brought by her 
black maid, Agate, was the most 
precious gift of the two. 

** Are you going to love me, little 
Laure ?” said I, holding her fine 
* pearl hand. 

**T think I shall,” she answered, with evident simplic- 
ity and truth. 

She was twelve years old. There was a brother, a little 
older, who had been sent to school. At first Laure pined 
for her brother; but when she became accustomed to 
Linnet Lawns, grew familiar with me, and learned to love 
the garden, she seemed contented. My aunt and house- 
keeper, Mrs. Sibley, would have had a governess provided 
for tke child, but when I saw how anxiously the child’s 
brown eyes watched my face while the matter was under 
discussion, I decided in favor of teaching her myself, and 
had her come to me daily in the study. So docile and 
sweet-tempered a child I had never known. She was like 
a beautiful flower set in the house. 

As I watched her, month by month, and year by year, 
growing into new graces, is it any wonder that I trembled 
at the thought of losing her? It made me almost cry out 
with pain to think that a younger and a better man would 
some time take her from me. Eight years before, with a 
sore heart, I had retired from the world, to live among 
my books and flowers at Linnet Lawns. If I was not 
happy, I had attained a state in which there was no posi- 
tive suffering. But the child, Laure, with her eyes brown 
and bright as a bird’s, smote the rock of my heart, and 
living waters gushed forth. Mrs. Sibley stared to hear 
me jest and laugh again. 

I bought a sidesaddle, that Laure might ride Sylvie ; I 
played with her at croquet and gracehoops on the lawns ; 
I went botanizing with her ; I installed her my amanuen- 
sis. We talked and read and walked together. In short, 
she was all the world to me. On her sixteenth birthday 


MY HORSE AND MY WARD. 


four years the brother and sister had not met, and Laure 
was full of anticipation. 

‘Tam so glad, for Leon’s sake, that it is so beautiful 
here, guardy,” said Laure, slipping her hand under my 
arm to detain me, as I strolled, for a moment, on the 
piazza where she was sitting. ‘‘I have written him about 
the garden, and that you would go hunting with him. 
You will now, won’t you, guardy ?” 

** You say I will.” 

“Well, you most always do what I want you to.” 

Little puss ! had she found ‘hat out ? 

Just then a carriage came rapidly up the drive. Two 
young men alighted—one, a youth of twenty ; the other, 
four or five years older. I was somewhat in doubt which 
to accost as Leon Bassintown, when Laure decided the 
matter by flying past me and throwing herself into the 
arms of the younger. 

Young Bassintown presented his companion, Mordant 
Stein. 

**T took the liberty of bringing my friend on account of 
the gunning, you know,” said this modest lad. 

Being wealthy, and nearly uncontrolled, the boy was 
annoyingly imperious and consequential, but I found him 
generous and manly in spirit, and forgave him this. 
Though his friend, Stein, I did not like. His well-favored 
face bore an expression of crafty cunning, and he had not 
been in the house three days before I privately pro- 
nounced him an incipient scoundrel. Yet he was my 
guest, and as such, I treated the fellow courteously. 

At night a groom came up by stage with the young 
men’s hunting-dogs and guns. Young Bassintown had a 
string of handsome hounds, but Stein’s dogs consisted of 
a pair of ill-tempered pointers. The poor beasts had been 
punished so much that they were unnaturally surly, and 
growled at the friendliest hand. To Stein they cringed 
fearfully. 

**Dant,” said Leon Bassintown, ‘‘ what ails Jim ?”’ 

The animal had already attracted my notice by his pe- 
culiar restlessness—lying down, then rising, to change 
his position, every half minute. 

Mordant Stein dragged the dog by his collar toward 
him, and examined his head, where was a slight wound. 

‘He got bitten yesterday. I don’t know whether any- 
thing was the matter or not with the dog which attacked 
him.” 

On learning these facts I insisted that the animal be 
tied up for a season. We gave him to the groom with 
these directions. 

Mordant Stein was well-read, well-traveled, and very 
witty. Though I did not respect his character, I could 
not help being amused by him. 

We were at breakfast one morning, the glass doors open 
into the garden, when there arose a terrible shouting and 
hubbub upon the lawns. Before we could begin to un- 
derstand it a foaming dog, closely pursued by a man, 
darted in at one door and rushed out at another. Taure 
and Mrs, Sibley shrieked in terror, but I snatched my 
pistol and ran out, closely followed by the young men. 
The poor, mad creature, Stein’s pointer, had been struck 
down by a servant’s club when I shot him. Everybody 
was ready to faint with relief. 

‘* He gnawed his rope in two and got into the stables,” 
said Leon Bassintown’s groom. ‘‘I chased him out of 
there, and then he made for the house. I shouted ‘mad 
dog,’ as hard as I could ; but, Lord ? I thought some of 
yer ’ud be bit afore I could get at him.” 

That evening Laure came into the study to show me 
some superb pink laurel which the young men had 


ber brother, Leon, was expected at Linnet Lawns. For i brought her from the hills, 
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‘*Leon says that Mr. Stein climbed up the steep face of | 


a rock, forty feet high, to get it for me. He was very 
good ; wasn’t he, guardy ?” 

‘*Mr. Stein was polite; but the young man is not a 
favorite with me, Laure.” 

She looked startled. Then a burning blush crept up to 
her brown hair, as she turned away. 

I noticed, about that time, that Laure seemed singu- 
larly beautiful and brilliant. And reproaching myself 
that I had allowed her to lack society, since she so evi- 
dently enjoyed it, I invited other young people to the 
house, in extemporaneous gatherings. There might have 
been a dozen young girls and men at my house one even- 
ing, when Mrs. Sibley came to my side. 

‘*Where is Laure ?”’ she whispered. 

‘*T do not know. Is she not here ?” I answered. 

‘* Nowhere to be found, Howard. Something is wrong.” 

‘*Nonsense! Why, how long has she been missing ?” 

‘‘Nearly an hour. I tell you, Howard Alnwick, that 
all is not right. Mordant Stein has gone, too, and Sylvie 
from the stable.” 

‘‘They are riding by moonlight on the lawn,” said I; 
but, with a beating heart, I started in search. 

The party had been playing croquet under the trees by 
moonlight, but all were within doors now, gathered 
around the piano. The night without was blue and lone- 
some. I went silently to the stable. Only a man’s saddle 
was gone. 

I don’t know what I thought, but I bitted a horse, 
jumped bareback upon him, and started for the station, 
five miles distant. I remembered that the down train was 
due in fifteen minutes. The great animal stretched away 
under me as I shook rein at the gate. We galloped like 
the wind down the road. 

The first two miles I must have done in six minutes. I 
remember hearing the village clocks striking nine as we 
rushed madly on. If the train were delayed five minutes, 
us it often was, I should be there in time. 

We thundered over a bridge. Just then I caught sight 
of them—the white horse, Sylvie, ridden by Mordant 
Stein, and with the small figure of Laure in the saddle 
before him. With her incomparable lope, Sylvie was 
flying like the wind. 

With a shout, I thundered down upon them. It mad- 
dened me yet more to see Stein beating my delicate horse. 
The wind bore his curses back to me as he discovered 
that, with his double burden, he was not gaining, and 
must be overtaken. 

Suddenly lifting his arm, he let Laure fall from the 
saddle. She lay among the dust. 

As I drew rein, I expected to see the villain flying 
away, but Sylvie stopped, staggered under the whip for 
a few paces, then fell in the road. There lay my beautiful 
pet, when I could go to her, struggling in the agonies of 
hydrophobia, and Stein was crushed dead beneath her. 

Laure clung to me silently as I bore her home. I car- 
ried her into the deserted, moonlit parlor. 

** My child, what madness has possessed you ?” 

‘Oh, it was—it was madness,” she sobbed, “for I 
thought Itoved him. But when I saw his raging face, 
and heard his fearful oaths, I prayed him to let me go. 
He dropped me under Sylvie’s very feet. She nearly trod 
on me. Oh!’’—covering her face with her hands—‘ it 
seems like some horrid, horrid dream !” 

I was silent; too grieved and hurt by what she had 
done to speak to her. 

‘‘Guardy, guardy, don’t say you are going to send me 
away from you ; that would kill me,” she moaned, kneel- 
ing at my feet. ‘‘Oh,” she sobbed, wildly, kissing my 


hands, ‘if you only knew how I love you! If you cast 
me off I shall never find any one so good again. Oh, for 
heaven’s sake, speak to me !””—in agonized tones. 

‘* Laure, I am not going to cast you off. I love you too 
well for that.” 

No further words were spoken, but I felt she knew, as I 
drew her to my heart, how I loved her. I gave her the 
kiss of forgiveness before I left her, to summon aid in re- 
turning to the scene of disaster. 

Sylvie had writhed off Stein’s dead body, and was yet 
struggling faintly by the roadside. I drew my knife 
across her throat, thus mercifully ending her sufferings. 

Thus I lost one of my treasures, but I gained—my wife. 


EGYPTIAN FURNITURE. 


Ar the time of Joseph (that is to say, about 3,300 years 
ago), the art of chair-making was brought to such a state 
of perfection that chairs were elaborately decorated, made 
without any underframing, and the exquisite patterns of 
the luxurious coverings of the /uuteuils, etc., are even . 
pirated at the present day. 

The reception-room of the ancient Egyptian was gen- 
erally better furnished than any other apartment in the 
house, and it was here he was required to show his taste 
in the decoration and distribution of those articles which 
constitute the furniture of the room. The walls, which 
were generally of stucco, were ornamented with decora- 
tions executed in flat tints without any attempt of shadow 
or shade, and always treated in a very conventional 
manner. The ceilings were also decorated after the same 
manner as the room, or perhaps more elaborately, the pat- 
terns being divided into parts, after the manner subse- 
quently adopted by the Greeks. 

Among the usual furniture of their apartments were 
ottomans, couches, /fauteuils, chairs, foot-stools, tables, 
etc., while mats or skins covered the floor. The paint- 
ings upon the ancient papyrus-leaves, which are pre- 
served in the British Museum, give a close, concise idea 
of the furniture and fittings of the interiors of an Egyp- 
tian house. 


ARMADILLOS—LIVING AND EXTINCT. 


Mosr people have a general idea that an armadillo was 
a little animal with a she]! on its back, but that was about 
all that was known of it by many. Few have acquired 
any distinct idea of the appearance, structure and habits 
of the different kinds of armadillos and of their relations 
to other animals. 

The name armadillo is of Spanish prigin, and has refer- 
ence to the most obvious external characteristic of the 
creature, which distinguishes it from all other mammals. 
Many reptiles and fish have a bony external covering, but 
no other mammals, although some may have hard cover- 
ings of scales, as the pangolin, or of thickened skin, as the 
rhinoceros. The armadillos differ, however, from these in 
having the external covering composed of plates of true 
bony tissue embedded in the skin, and covered with a 
thin layer of horny epidermis. There is always a large 
dorsal shield, er carapace, covering the back and hanging 
over the sides, and which is, in the living species, com- 
posed of a solid anterior part covering the shoulders, and 
a similarly solid hinder part covering the hips, and of a 
variable number of movable rings, connected by soft 
skin between, which allow the animal to curve its body, 
and in some cases to roll up into a complete ball. Be- 
sides this, the top of the head has a shield, and the tail 
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THE GIANT ARMADILLO IN MOTION AND COILED UP IN ITS ARMOR. 


and outer side of the limbs are also covered with plates. 
The under surface of the body and inside of the limbs are 
generally smooth and hairy. The limbs are short, but 
provided with very strong claws, well adapted for scratch- 
ing and digging. Their teeth are confined to the side of 
the mouth, are small and uniform in character, not divided 
into canines, molars, etc., as in most mammals. In nearly 
all species there are about eight on each side, above and 
vlow; but in one, the largest of the group (Priodon 
yigas), there are altogether as many as ninety or one hun- 
dred teeth, though all very small. This is the largest 
number of teeth known in any land mammal, though ex- 
ceeded by some cetaceans. The existing species are all of 
small or moderate size. They are mostly, though not uni- 
versally, nocturnal in their habits. They are omnivorous, 
feeding on roots, insects, worms, reptiles and carrion. 
The large species just referred to has the evil reputation of 
digging into newly-made graves, for the purpose of feed- 
ing on the corpses contained in them. 

The burrows in which they live are generally about 
thirteen or fourteen feet in length, descending in an ab- | 
ruptly sloping direction for some three or four feet, and 
then taking a sudden bend, and inclining slightly upward. | 
In these subterranean homes the mother armadillo pro- 


| 


duces and nurtures her young, which are on an average | 
about four or five in number. 

Digging these animals out of their retreat is no easy 
business. According to Mr. Waterton, the method 
adopted is simple, though laborious. As the armadillos 
burrow like rabbits in a warren, the first point is to ascer- 
tain whether the inhabitant is at home. This is done by * 


pushing a stick into each hole, and watching for mus- 
quitos. If any of these troublesome flies emerge the in- 
habitant is at home ; if not, there is no use in searching 
further. When the presence of an armadillo is satisfac- 
torily ascertained, a long rod is thrust into the burrow in 
order to learn its direction, and a hole is dug in the 
ground so as to meet the end of the stick. A fresh de- 
parture is taken from that point, the rod is again intro- 
duced, and by dint of laborious digging the animal is at 
last captured. 

Meanwhile, the armadillo is not idle, but continues to 
burrow in the sand, in hopes of escaping its persecutors. 
It cannot, however, dig so fast as they can, and is at last 
obliged to yield. Mr. Waterton mentions that he has 
been obliged to work for three-quarters of a day, and to 


| sink half a dozen pits before a single specimen could be 


secured, 

If an armadillo should be surprised, and its retreat to 
the burrow intercepted, it at once sets to work at sinking 
afresh tunnel. So fast, indeed, does it excavate, that if a 
horseman sees one of these animals, he must almost 
tumble from his steed if he wishes to capture the active 
creature. And, when he has grasped it, he must be care- 


| ful about his hands, or he will suffer severe wounds from 


the powerful claws of the armadillo, As with the pichici- 
ago, the coat of mail, which appears so hard and stiff in 
the stuffed specimen, is perfectly flexible during life, en- 
abling the limbs of the animal to enjoy their full play, 
and even permitting the owner to roll itself into a ball 
when it is threatened with danger. 

They are harmless and inoffensive creatures, offering no 
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resistance when caught ; their principal means of escape 
from their enemies being the extraordinary rapidity with 
which they can burrow in the ground, and the tenacity 
with which they retain their hold in their subterranean 
retreats. Notwithstanding the shortness of their legs, 
they can run with great rapidity. Most of the species are 
esteemed good eating by the natives of the countries in 
which they live. They 
are all inhabitants of 
the open plains or the 
forests of the tropical 
and temperate parts 
ef South America, 
with the exception of 
one species (Tutusia 
peba), which ranges as 
far north as Texas. 

As many as sixteen 
species of living ar- 
madillos are known, 
grouped into six gen- 
era, called Tuatusia, 
Dasypus, Xenurus, 
Priodon,  Tolypeutes 
and Chlamydophorus, 
the distinguishing 
characters of which 
were pointed out. 
The last is a very 
remarkable little ani- 
mal, differing greatly 
from all the others in 
the structure of the 
carapace. 

Fossil remains of 
the armadillos have 
been found by Lund 
and others in the 
caves of Brazil in de- 
posits of the pleisto- 
cene age. Some of 
them are attributable 
to genera still exist- 
ing, "but others are 
assigned to distinct 
modifications of the 
type called Euryodon, 
Chlamydotherium, Eu- 
talus, ete. 

In the same region, 
but still more abun- 
dantly in fluviatile 
deposits which cover 
the country in the 
neighborhood of 
Buenos Ayres, are 
found the remains of 
one of the most re- 
markable forms of 
mammals yet discov- 
ered. The first known 
example of this group 
received, in 1839, the 
name of (flyptodon 
from Professor Owen, 
and of Hoplophorus 
from the Danish na- 
turalist, Lund, almost 
simultaneously, 
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and in having the carapace composed of one solid piece 
(formed by the union of a multitude of small dermal 
scutes), without any movable joints in the middle part, 
and in having also a ventral piece, or plastron. The teeth 


are eight in number at each side of each jaw, as in most 


GIANT ARMADILLOS AT WORK AT A GRAVE, 


‘xisting armadillos. The vertebral column is almost en- 
tirely united into a solid piece, but there is a complex 
joint at the base of neck to allow the head being retracted 
within the carapace. The limbs were very strong, and 
the feet short and broad, resembling externally those of 
an elephant or tortoise. 

The animals to which the armadillos are most nearly re- 
lated was next considered, and these were shown to be 
the anteaters and sloths of South America, and, though 
far more remotely, the pangolins and African anteaters. 
These altogether constitute the order called Edentata. 

Beyond the glyptodons of a comparatively recent geolo- 
gical period, paleontology had not hitherto revealed any 
forms with which the armadillos were nearly related, and 
from which they may be supposed to be directly de- 
scended. 
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By Reppinc Wess. 

AN is the creature of circumstances,”’ 
said a profound writer, and I firmly 
believe Iam the foremost living ex- 
ponent of the truth of the axiom. 

Let me introduce myself, Richard 
Blythe, at your service, American, 
aged thirty, gentleman of leisure ; 
with a decided fancy for yachting 
and an insatiable appetite for ad- 
venture, particularly if to the latter 
be added a slight element of danger. 

I may add, parenthetically, that 
the above description more accu- 
rately indicated my chief characteristic at the time of 
which I write than it does at present. Iam not now so 
fond of ‘‘a life on the ocean wave” as formerly, while 
my liking for perilous adventure has undergone consider- 
able modification, mainly attributable to the experiences 
I am about to relate. 

The month of October, 1873, found me in enforced 
idleness at Kingston, Jamaica, and extremely anxious to 
terminate my involuntary sojourn in that semi-tropical 
seaport. 

I had been cruising among the West India Islands in 
my own yacht, the Phantom, for several months, and had 
finally started for home, only to encounter a terrific cy- 
clone, in which my unlucky craft had deen dismasted, 
compelling me to run into Kingston under jury-masts to 
repair damages. 

The refitting of the schooner progressed with provok- 
ing slowness. I had exhausted all the lions of the vicinity, 
and become reduced to ennuied attendance at prosy 
dinner-parties, fishing excursions on the bay, strolls on 
the parade, or lounging about the steamer-pier, watching 
the vessels in the harbor, or observing the comical antics 
of the negro laborers. 

Two weeks of this sort of existence had reduced me to 
a state of utter disgust with the place and all in it, and 
I viewed the prospect of remaining until the repairs to 
the yacht were completed with feelings the reverse of 
pleasant. 

One mornmg I had strolled down to the pier, accord- 
ing tomy usual custom, to try and kill time for an hour 
or two. Seated on the pier-head, I lighted a fragrant 


Havana and was enjoying a quiet smoke, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a small, rakish-looking steamer 
anchored about three hundred yards out in the bay, and 
evidently a new arrival. 

In these rather dull West Indian seaports every strange 
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| vessel is decidedly an object of interest, and I turned in 
search of some one who could enlighten me as to the new- 
comer. Sitting on the string-piece of the wharf, I espied 
the very man who could undoubtedly give me the desired 
information in the person of Rodney, a negro pilot, whose 
knowledge of all vessels frequenting the port was exten- 
sive and peculiar. Beckoning to him to approach, I 
put the question, and, as I expected, found him fully 
‘* posted.” 

“Dat vessel, Massa Blythe ? Dat’s de Loosell. Seen 
her befo’", Tis! She’s frum New York an’ boun’ to Aspin- 
wall, dey say. Mighty nice little boat, shuah, sir! sho 
kin run away from anything in the West Indy waters.” 

Something in the darkey’s manner impressed me with 
the belief that he knew more about the vessel than he 
| eared to disclose, and stimulated my curiosity ; but I re- 
frained from further questioning, and handed him a small 
douceur, which he received with a ‘‘ Tanky, massa,’’ and 
immediately proceeded to expend it in the nearest spirit- 
shop. 
| On again turning to look at the vessel, I observed that 
| she had lowered a boat, which was pulling toward the 
pier. As it drew near I noticed a face and figure in the 
stern-sheets that seemed suspiciously familiar, and a 
moment later all doubts on the subject were set at rest by 
a hilarious recognition, shouted in a voice I had every 
reason to remember. 

‘*Dick Blythe, by all the gods! What, in the name of 
the prophet, are you doing in this part of the habitable 
globe ?” 

‘““Why, Dave Radford, old man, is it really you ?” was 
my responsive exclamation, as a bronzed and bearded, 
but decidedly good-looking, specimen of the American 
sailor sprang upon the pier and fairly hugged me in the 
exuberance of his feelings. 

‘**What on earth brought you to this flat, stale and un- 
profitable shore? How long do you stay ? Where are 
you from, and where are you bound? How and where 
have you been, any way, all these years ?” 

“There, there, my son, don’t get excited. Compose 
yourself, and I'll endeavor to answer your multitudinous 
inquiries seriatem, as Bob Withers would say. But first 
walk up to the Custom House with me while I go through 
the necessary formalities, and then we will retire to some 
secluded bower, where I will a tale unfold, etc., ete. 
Come along, and possess your soul with patience mean- 
while.” 

I complied, and half an hour later we were seated in 
my room at the hotel, a bottle of Lafitte before us, our 
cigars lighted, and all prepared for an old-fashioned sym- 
posium. 

‘““Before I unbosom myself,” said Radford, ‘first tell 
me what you are doing here ?” . 

‘*Perishing of ennui,” was my encouraging rejoinder. 
**In fact, Dave, I’m so accustomed to good company, that 
when I have to keep my own I’m in danger of becoming 
a gibbering idiot. Seriously, I’m waiting for certain re- 
pairs to my yacht, the old Phantom—you remember her— 
to be completed. You can see the barky from the window 
there.” 

“*T see,” said Dave, after a glance from the window; 
‘‘dismasted, eh ? So you've been in a blow? Well, 
judging from my experience in this charming port, you're 
booked for a month’s stay, at least.” 

‘‘A pleasant prospect, truly,” said I. ‘But come, 
reel off your log, and let me know what you're driving 
at, anyhow.” 

“Well, Dick,” said my friend, confidentially, ‘I'll let 
you into a secret. My boat yonder, the Lucille, is bound 
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to Cuba. I’ve got what they call an ‘expedition’ on 
board—about a hundred daredevils, besides arms and 
ammunition, and I’m going to land the entire cargo on 
the southern coast—that is, if our Spanish friends don’t 
interpose a veto on the operation. Afterward I shall re- 
turn here for orders. Now, why can’t you join me? 
You're fond of adventure, or else you’ve changed might- 
ily since I saw you last. There’s no danger, to speak of, 
for my little craft can show her heels to anything the Dons 
have in these waters. I think I can insure you a pleasant 
trip, and, at any rate, we'll have a lively time. What do 
you say ?” 

‘That I’m your man! I feel an ardent desire to aid 
the cause of Cuba Libre already. Sort of a gush of sym- 
pathy, as it were; and, Allah be praised! I'll have so 
much less time to spend in this Sahara of dullness. When 
do you start ?” 

*To-night, and you must get aboard before sundown. 
Now I must leave you, and see to getting a pilot. Tl re- 
tufn in an hour or so.” 

With this my volatile friend departed, and I hastily 
made my preparations for the trip. Explaining to my 
sailing-master that I would be absent only three or 
four days, and directing him to hurry up the refitting of 
the Phantom, I packed a few things, and went on board 
the Lucille. 

About six o’clock Radford came off, accompanied by a 
very solemn-looking Cuban—who, I soon learned, was 

Jolonel Castillo, the commander of the expedition—and 

also by my friend Rodney, who was to pilot us to our des- 
tination. The latter individual grinned as only a West 
India “nigger” can, and with a “‘ Yah, yah! Massa 
Blythe gwine make de trip ‘long wid Rodney. I fotch 
you back safe, shuah,” he followed the captain and Cas- 
tillo to the cabin, where the trio were soon deep in con- 
sultation over the chart. 

Darkness came on with the suddenness peculiar to 
tropical climates, and in half an hour more we weighed 
anchor, and steamed quietly out of the harbor. 

Proceeding cautiously, and keeping a wary lookout 
for Spanish cruisers, the passage consumed a much 
longer time than ordinarily, since we were frequently 
compelled to change our course to avoid the enemy’s 
gunbaats, whose approach was indicated by distant col- 
umns of smoke on the horizon. 

About eight o’clock on the following evening our dusky 
pilot ran the Lucille into a small bay on the southern 
coast of the ‘‘ ever faithful isle.” 

The adjacent district seemed almost uninhabited, the 
shores were rocky and densely wooded, and the bay in 
which we had anchored was desolate and forbidding in the 
extreme. 

We had come to anchor within about one hundred 
yards of the shore, the water being deep close up to the 
rocks, and the work of disembarking our passengers and 
landing the cargo was quickly accomplished. When the 
last boatload had reached the shore, the party soon com- 
pleted their preparations for the march inland to the in- 
surgent camps, and, with a cheer for “‘ Cuba Libre,” filed 
off through a defile in the rocks. 

Day was just breaking as we weighed anchor, congratu- 
lating each other on the successful issue of our enterprise, 
and anticipating a quick and safe return passage. 

Alas for the uncertainty of sublunary hopes! The 
engine had made scarcely three revolutions when the 


crank-pin snapped short off at the head—the sudden jar 


to the machinery caused one of the eccentric-rods to break 
—-and we were totally disabled. 
There was nothing for it but to come to anchor and 
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make an effort to repair damages. 
sprang down into the engine-room as the engineers ex- 
amined the broken parts of the machinery, and awaited 
their decision with evident anxiety and impatience. 
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Captain Radford 


After a brief investigation, the engineers decided that 


they could repair the damage sufficiently to proceed in 
four or five hours. 
at this intelligence, but directed the engineers to get to 
work at once, and employ all hands, if necessary, to make 
the repairs. 


The captain looked rather dismayed 


They commenced operations without a moment's delay, 


and for several hours the engine-room resounded with the 
clink of hammers as the men proceeded with the work. 


Those of the crew who were not actually busied with 


the labor gathered about, anxious to assist, for all knew 
the danger of our position. 
was left to the sole occupancy of the lookout man, and he, 
wearied with the severe toil of the previous night, had, 
as we afterward discovered, fallen asleep at his post. 


It so happened that the deck 


The repairs were almost completed, when we heard the 


sound of oars, and before we could reach the ladder some- 
thing grated alongside, and we heard footsteps upon the 
deck. 
late ! 
boat was hove-to; two of her boats were alongside, and 


We tumbled up without ceremony. It was too 
Within three cable lengths of us a Spanish gun- 


the crew of one of them had already gained our decks. 

We were but eighteen, all told, and unarmed ; our 
enemies were at least thrice that number, and rushed 
upon us, cutlass and revolver in hand. Resistance was 
out of the question ; there was nothing for it but to sur- 
render at <liscretion, and we did so. 

The officer in command, whose name we learned was 
Martinez, and whose uniform indicated that he held the 
rank of teniente, or lieutenant, ordered us to muster in the 
waist. We stood in a single rank, with our backs to the 
bulwarks, while the Spanish officer, after asking a few 
questions of the captain, examined the ship’s papers. 
Handing them to a subordinate officer, with a contemptu- 
ous smile and a muttered ‘‘ Filibusteros ladrones !” he com- 
menced taking our names and respective rank in the 
Lueille’s crew. This proceeding occupied some time, and 
gave me opportunity for reflection, as I had fortunately 
placed myself at the extreme left of the line. I enjoyed 
a very vivid recollection of the many cruelties which had, 
since the outbreak of the insurrection, disgraced the 
Spanish arms. I knew, too, that the settled policy of the 
Spanish rulers of Cuba was one of extermination for the 
insurgents and their allies. We would doubtless be 
taken to Havana, or possibly to Santiago, where a drum- 
head court-martial and instant execution was the certain 
fate that awaited us. 

All this passed through my mind with the rapidity of 
thought, and my determination was as quickly made. I 
would make a bold stroke for liberty. I might fail, but 
in any case I could but die, and it was better to be shot 
down at once than to undergo the tortures of suspense 
and the nameless cruelties that would surely accompany 
imprisonment. 

My resolution was no sooner formed than executed. 
Thanks to the friend of my youth, Herr Ollendorff, I pos- 
sessed a moderate, what might be designated as a very 
moderate, knowledge of the Spanish language. I have 
been from boyhood a fearless swimmer. The ship lay 
close in shore. I might reach it by a bold dash ; and if I 
could once gain it, I felt confident I could baffle pursuit. 
Aided by my familiarity with the Spanish tongue I could 
doubtless make my way to one of the coast towns, where 
I fondly imagined the American consul would render all 
needed protection and assistance. 
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The lieutenant had about reached the centre of the line, 
when I turned quickly, sprang upon the rail, evading the 
grasp of the nearest of my enemies, and took a “‘ header ” 
into the sea. 

I swam under water as long as possible, and thus gained 
fully one-third the distance separating the ship from the 
shore. 

The moment I came to the surface a dozen shots were 
fired at me from the deck of the steamer, the bullets strik- 
ing the water all about me, but fortunately missing their 
mark. I at once dived again, and on reappearing re- 
ceived another volley, which was also ineffectual. 

In the meantime several of the sailors had jumped into 
one of the boats and were pulling lustily in my wake, but 
before they were half way to the shore I had reached it, 
and, scrambling up the rocks, plunged headlong into the 
dense forest that crowned the heights. 

Forcing my way through the thick undergrowth, I 
pushed on with all possible speed until I judged that I 
had put at least two miles between me and the shore. 

The sounds of pursuit grew fainter as I ran, and soon 
died out altogether. 

Reducing my pace to a sharp walk, I kept on in a 
northerly direction, reflecting on my perilous position, 
and the extreme probability of my falling into the hands 
of the Spanish soldiery, and being shot without ceremony 
as @ Spy. 

Truly my friend’s promise of ‘‘a lively trip ” had been 
realized far beyond our expectations, and I felt that I 
would willingly endure all the dullness of Kingston to be 
out of my present predicament. 

Moralizing after this fashion, I passed out of the forest 
and entered a more open country, dotted here and there 
by clumps of trees. The evidences of cultivation indi- 
cated that I was approaching a plantation, and I momen- 
tarily expected to come upon some of the inhabitants, 

Noticing a considerable eminence on my right, I deter- 
mined to ascend it and get some idea of my whereabouts. 

Nearing the brow of the hill, I plunged into a dense 
thicket and emerged from it into a small clearing, only 
to find myself in the very midst of a small body of Span- 
ish cavalry, who were apparently in bivouac in the open- 
ing. 


Then there was a grand rumpus. Sabres were drawn, 
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carbines cocked, shouts and exclamations uttered, and in 
about half a minute I was the centre of an excited group, 
all jabbering and gesticulating in a manner calculated to 
dissipate what small remainder of self possession the un- 
expected rencontre had left me. 

Presently an officer made his appearance, and, impera- 
tively commanding silence, proceeded to interrogate me 
concerning my name, nationality and business in that 
quarter of the Spanish dominions. 

I had anticipated such questioning, and had, accord- 
ingly, concocted a pleasing little fiction which I pro- 
foundly hoped would satisfy my querist, especially as he 
was a very pleasant-faced young fellow, and not at all 
bloodthirsty in manner or appearance. 

I briefly stated that I was Don Ricardo Blythe, Ameri- 
can citizen, and had been on a pleasure cruise in my own 
yacht among the West Indian Islands. That I had fallen 
overboard from my vessel on the previous evening, and 
though fortunate enough to catch a life-buoy hastily 
thrown from the deck, had been swept away so rapidly by 
the waves that the efforts of my crew to rescue me had 
proved futile. . 

I dwelt feelingly upon my sufferings, during the long 
hours of suspense before I had finally been cast upon the 
shore, and concluded by throwing myself upon his hos- 
pitality. 

As I proceeded with this veracious recital, the brow of 
my military friend gradually cleared, and when If had fin- 
ished he hastened to introduce himself as Don Rafael 
Moriones, captain of volunteers, in the service of Spain, 
end to assure me that he was proud to offer me the hos- 
pitality of his home, which, he added, was close at hand. 

Leaving his troop—which it seemed was an outpost 
picket—in command of a subordinate, he ordered horses 
to be brought, and we were soon riding toward the planta- 
tion. 

From our conversation as we rode along, I soon gathered 
that Don Rafael was an ardent adherent of the Spanish 
cause, and looked with a very unfriendly eye upon sym- 
pathizers or abettors of the insurgents. 

This gave me my cue. We soon came in sight of the 
plantation, and a turn in the road brought us to the 
entrance, an avenue of considerable length, at the further 
extremity of which the Hacienda Moriones was visible. 
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As we continued our course up the noble avenue, lined 
on either side with orange-trees clad in a mist of fragrant 
blossoms, it was a matter plain to the simplest comprehen- 
sion that these haughty dons should hold tenaciously to 
such noble patrimonies, and shed the last drop of their 
vaunted sangre azul to retain possession of the same. 

In fact, I had a sort of brevet idea that I, Dick Blythe, 
should not mind being the owner, in fee simple, of an odd 
thousand acres in Cuban real estate. 

As we approached the house, with its wide, cool veran- 
das extending around its four sides, -with an ease-inviting 
hammock swung at the corners, I was not half-sorry I 
had fallen in with the Spaniard. I mentally decided— 
luck permitting—I should bein no hurry to abandon the 
fleshpots of the worthy don. 

This virtuous resolve was in no way lessened when, as 
we dismounted and entered the casa (how the Spanish 
flavor colors one’s reminiscences !), I saw about the com- 


pletest divinity, framed in a tangle of poetic drapery, that | 


it is the fortune of not many men to encounter. She 
melted into her brother’s arms in the most entrancing 
manner, but was quite shy and reserved when it came the 
Don Ricardo Blythe’s turn to have the pleasure, ete., ete. 
It required but a few moments, and a modicum of un- 
adulterated Castilian, for the worthy don, her brother, to 
reiterate my pleasant little fiction ; and I need only add 
that I almost believed my own story, so truthfully did it 
sound as told at second-hand. 

It becoming apparent to the young lady that I was no 


dog of a Cuban sympathizer, her manner underwent a | 
melting change, and I could not have been better received 


had I been the captain-general in person. 

My Spanish was not of the best, and it was with diffi- 
culty, when I happened to need a creature comfort 
(thanks to that old duffer, Ollendorff), that I refrained 
from asking the sister of her brother’s father for just a 
trifle more coffee. 

Like the chameleon, I adapted my color to the prevail- 
ing political complexion of my hosts, and rather out- 
heroded Herod in my praise of the ‘“ peculiar (Spanish) 
institution,” and expressed a merited contempt for any- 
thing that savored of Cuba Libre. 

I presume one would, of course, be accused of partiality 
in describing one’s wife, but I do think that Nina Mo- 
riones was, and is, about the fairest specimen of woman- 
hood extant. 

Born in Spain, she had the blue eyes and auburn hair 
of the daughters of Andalusia, and her complexion tivaled 
the lily in purity and whiteness. But what is mere 
carnal beauty ? An accident of birth. It was the incom- 
parable expression, the ever-varying change and play of 
feature, that inthralled one, and in my case led captive a 
too willing imagination. 

These were verily haleyon days; rides, drives, even 
croquet, were made subservient to the pleasures of the 
hour, and time sped on the wings of fancy all to quickly. 

I must, however, confess to having had occasional 
twinges of conscience regarding the duplicity of my con- 
duct. These quart-d’heures du diable would usually occur 
as I lay prone on my back in my fairylike chamber, with 
the slanting rays of the morning sun lazily falling on the 
floor and making the most fanciful arabesques and com- 
binations on the parti-colored matting. 

It was at such moments that I reviewed my conduct 
of the previous twenty-four hours, analyzed the gestures, 
salient points and particular words of conversations that 
had passed between Nina and myself, drawing comfort 
here, perplexity there, and wondering what all this was 
going to lead to. 


| 


| 
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| consciousness as we met. 


It was of the first importance, too, that I should re- 
member my story, and con the putative details as a pre- 
caution against embarrassing contradictions. 

I had almost persuaded myself that I had a tongue, like 
Richard’s, that could ‘‘wheedle with the devil,” and, 
from constant iteration of a falsehood, had come to believe 
that I was actually what I seemed. These reflections 
were usually broken into by the appearance of Pedro, 
whose sable head, like the sun in eclipse, would peer 
through the draperies that served asa door, followed by a 
body bearing the customary cup of black coffee that con- 
stitutes a very grateful substitute for what, at home, we 


| fondly dub an “ eye-opener.” 


It was my custom to rise early, and take a placid ramble 
among the shrubbery for a double purpose. It was the 
most delightful part of the day, and the chance of meeting 
Nina, who also had good ideas about the proper time to 
take her walks abroad, made it an extra inducement to 
take ante-prandial exercise. 

I had indulged this habit, and our meetings had become 
so frequent that the dear girl would flush with a delicious 
But of late I had observed a 
shyness and apparent avoidence of my society that puzzled 
me not a little ; in fact, it had grown so pronounced of 
late, that I determined to ask an explanation, and learn 
wherein I had offended. 

Man is a very simple creature, and, where a woman is 
concerned, it would seem that actions only too plain to 


| another of the sex have actually to be spelled out before 


his dull comprehension grasps their subtle meaning. 

I had endured this shyness as long as I could, and, 
mustering up courage, had concluded to solve the mys- 
tery. 

‘*Don Ricardo,” I muttered, “you are not the en- 


| lightened adventurer I take you for, if you allow trifles 
| to stand in the way of your love. 


Courage, my boy, and 
bear in mind that faint heart, ete.—you comprehend ? 
Now act !” 

I seized the first opportunity, and one charming morn- 


| ing, catching a glimpse of a white robe flitting among the 


flower-beds, I took my courage in both hands, shut my 
teeth tightly to prevent my foolish heart from actually 
leaping out of my mouth, and advancing toward Nina as 
nonchalantly as if treading on fragile china, accosted her 
with : 

‘‘Good-morning. You look as fresh as the dew that 
has kissed the petals of the flower you hold in your hand.” 

I don’t suppose I could have said anything more insane 
if I had tried for a century, and, in point of fact, I felt 
as startled and constrained as if I were a quarto dictionary. 

‘Really, Sefior Blythe, you talk like a book of selec- 
tions from the best authors,’ she replied, in a mocking 
vein. 

“Tt was rather high-flown,” I returned ; ‘“‘but if you 
had been as natural lately in your manner as you are now, 
I could have greeted you more naturally, I dare say.” 

‘*My manner—and unnatural lately !” she cried, lifting 
her eyebrows. ‘‘I scarcely comprehend the sefior.” 

“Then we’ve been playing at cross-purposes. I cer- 
tainly was led to believe you—my society was not pre- 
cisely congenial, in short.” 

Nina had seated herself, and seemed more constrained 
than ever. The flowers she had in her hand were under- 
going a cruel demolition, and she appeared to be laboring 
under great excitement. 

I was no less excited, but perhaps more determined. I 
felt an absorbing love for her, but was equally well as- 
sured inmy own mind that if I wavered but for a moment 
my present state of exaltation would severely suffer col- 
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lapse, and then—but no, perish the thought. I advanced, 
and seating myself by her side, slipped her hand into my 
own. 

“Why continue this comedy ?” I pleaded, in a voice 
husky with passion. ‘I love you—love you with a devo- 
tion that is ready to sacrifice all, everything, to gain just 
one small word of encouragement. Cannot you vouchsafe 
that word, my darling ?” 

A profound silence. I seemed to awaken out of a 
reverie. I became unusually aware of my own presence. 
Trifles exaggerated themselves. My senses seemed pre- 
ternaturally alert. I noticed and magnified trifles. A 
fly on the lapel of my coat seemed of elephantine propor- 
tions. 

Would she never speak ? I held her hind in mine very 
much as if it was some object that had been placed there 
by mistake, and I was at a loss what to do with it. 

A gentle pressure—just the faintest and most fleeting 
imaginable—brought me to my senses in a magically 
short space of time. A smile wreathed her lips—a con- 
yulsive throb, and— 

‘Nina !” 

** Ricardo !” 

We were clasped in each other’s arms. 

What followed, of course, is not of especial interest to 
the world in general. I doubt even if we were at all con 
scious that anything sublunary existed. 

A man servant announcing that breakfast waited dis- 
pelled our illusion, and we returned to the house. 

Entering the breakfast-room, I was at once made aware 
of the presence of a stranger. 

‘Blythe, let me introduce you toan old friend of Nina’s, 
Don Pablo Martinez,” cried Moriones. 

It required but a glance to discover in the mutual friend 
my lieutenant of the Spanish gunboat. The recognition 
was mutual. 

‘‘T think I have met the sefor before,” he said, signifi- 
cantly. 

As it would have been vain to feign non-recognition, I 
quickly decided that it was best to own up. 

‘Yes, the don and myself have seen each other before, 
although I must say the acquaintance was so brief that I 
scarcely had time to discover those amiable qualities that 
have secured his kind recognition here.” 

‘One rarely seeks in pirates the amenities that obtain 
among gentlemen, and I have no doubt the illustrious 
seior, true to his instincts, sails under false colors in this 
household,” said the irate Spaniard. 

‘‘False colors! Pirates! Pray explain yourself, Mar- 
tinez !” cried Moriones, whilst consternation was depicted 
on the faces of all. 

‘“‘ My meaning is quite simple. The man you see before 
you is an enemy to our cause ; he escaped the punishment 
he so richly deserves, spite of the bullets of my fellows ; 
and I now claim himas my prisoner in the name of Spain!” 
and, rising, he approached me with drawn sword. 

‘‘The sefor uses brave words !” I exclaimed, ‘‘ that are 
quite in keeping with his valorous actions, and confront- 
ing a defenseless man sword in hand is altogether worthy 
of one who plucks his laurels from bloodless fights.” 

“ Garrambo! Vile dog of an American, you shall die 
for that insult!” And, suiting the word to the deed, he 
rushed upon me, a seething, bilious mass of rage and 
garlic. 

I received the point of his sword in my arm, and, 
wrenching it from his hand, snapped it in twain ; then, 
rushing upon him, I delivered a blow at his ignominious 
little head which gave him a temporary quietus. 

But the entire household were now in arms, and first 


among them was Moriones, who rushed at me, infuriated 
by the scene just enacted. 

‘* A rare villain we have sheltered, truly !” he shouted ; 
“but you shall not escape my vengeance, traitorous Cu- 
bano !” 

What he would have done I know not, but just as he 
pointed his revolver at my breast, Nina, with a piercing 
shriek, threw her arms about my neck, crying : 

‘For shame, brother, thus to attack a defenseless 
stranger, and under your own roof! How do you know 
but that Don Pablo may be mistaken. Truly ye are 
brave men ; I am proud of my race. Such valor! such 
magnanimity !” Then, appealing to me—‘‘ Speak, Ri- 
cardo ! say it is not so—that it is some mistake.” 

‘Nina, it is true, and it is not true; and I shall very 
gladly explain if these fierce gentlemen don’t deem it ex- 
pedient, meanwhile, to make the presence of a coroner of 
first importance.” 

I knew how very difficult it woukd be to clear up, 
even to the satisfaction of a partial listener, my share in 
the Lucille affair, and I was casting about for some prac- 
ticable means of escape from this Ariadne maze, not ob- 
serving, meanwhile, that the firebrand Martinez had 
recovered from the stunning blow dealt him. 

A little, half-paralyzed shriek from Nina caused me to 
turn in the direction indicated by her glances, but only in 
time to receive with its full directness a murderous thrust 
delivered with devilish precision and malignity. 

My last recollection was of a fearful din, in which were 
commingled cries, ‘‘ Carrambos,” and a general uproar in 
very excellent Spanish. 

An eternity of time may have elapsed before I awoke 
to a rational idea of recent events, and found myself 
swathed so completely, not to say picturesquely, as a gen- 
tleman of the time of Ptolemy. 

I soon discovered that I was in my own room, that it 
was artificially darkened, and at my bedside was a most 
imposing array of bottles, glasses, etc., which were silent 
witnesses to the unconscious agony I had undergone. 

I try and collect my thoughts, try to remember the 
sequence of events, and have a confused notion that I am 
engaged in desperate combat with legions of Dagos, who 
are marshaled by Martinez, and that I am creating the 
most frightful havoc among the serried hosts with no 
more potent weapon than a straw, when I am startled by 
an apparition which nears me—a being of ineffable gentle- 
ness, whose very presence seemsrto distill a fragrance 
that is as subtle as it is pleasurable. 

A cool hand is laid on my brow as gently as a falling 
snowflake. It is Nina. 

‘Truly a visit from angels,” I manage to murmur, as I 
clasp her dear little hand, and think that almost any 
misery is worth so pleasant a reward. The hand is drawn 
gently but firmly away. I look up surprised. She inter- 
prets my look, and, with a manner half shyness, half 
pride, and full of gentle dignity, says : 

‘Don Ricardo is not aware, doubtless, he is addressing 
the sister of Don Rafael Moriones.”’ 

“But, my dear girl!” I exclaim, quite bewildered by 
this manner ; ‘‘ to be sure I am, and a happy fellow it 
makes me; but I shall be doubly blest ”—here I gently 
depress one eyelid, and squint with the nether optic—a 
trick much in vogue among rather low people, and ex- 
pressive of shrewd and covert knowledge, which they are 
pleased to term ‘‘ points”—‘‘ when I can call her Mrs. 
Blythe.” 

‘That can never be, sehor. A daughter of Spain can 
have no—— Oh, why did you so deceive us, Ricardo ?” 

Here was perplexity. I could not have been more 
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dumbfounded if a polar iceberg had trickled serenely down 
my spinal column. 

*‘T don’t understand, Nina. Pray explain. 
Who and how have I deceived ?” 

‘Ah, sehor, those words are not expressive of your 
real thoughts. You know too well how unhap the 
grief you have caused your friends.” 

“Ah! Isee. That jaundiced scallawag, Martinez, has 
been regaling your ears with delectable accounts of my 
total depravity ; but I trust, Nina, when I’m permitted to 
explain, you, at least, will acquit me of being the worth- 
less fellow he paints me. The absent are always wrong, 
you know, and I have to bear the added humiliation of 
being wronged by the one of all others who should have 
suspended judgment until I could tell my story.” 

Quick as a flash, she drew herself up with the mien of a 
duchess, her bosom heaving with half-suppressed emotion. 

** Dios! you know not what you say! Who has strenu- 
ously championed you, spite the sneers, jeers and reyil- 
ings of her own kin and friends ? Who has pleaded, en- 
treated, commanded, with a persistence that had for its 
ceward scorn and contempt ? Why are you here at this 
moment, instead of being immured in the hideous cells of 
the hated Morro? Have your enemies bribed the guard 
who is at this moment at your door? And is it indiffer- 
ence—ah ! ingratee—that brings me to your side, like a 
thief in the night, against the stern commands of my 
justly outraged brother ? Ricardo, your words are ill- 
chosen, amigo mio, and I am a foolish g-g-girl !” and with 
this she burst into passionate weeping, that shook her 
frame like an aspen. 

I felt like the most abandoned wretch in five counties, 
and would have committed /ari-kari, or crucified my 


Deceived ? 


tongue, for delivering me into the hands of such absurd | 


ill-luck. 

“Nina !” I cried, half rising from my couch, ‘‘ my own 
darling, I have done you a great, very great injustice. 
Can you, will you, forgive—once freed from this ?” 

‘** But you are not free, and not likely to become so.” 

“‘ Well, what is the intention of the enemy ?” 

‘To send you under guard to Havana as soon as you 
are convalescent.” 

** Will Moriones submit to this breach of hospitality ?” 
‘Alas ! my brother is even more/arietico than Martinez.” 


| 
| 
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** How far is it from here to Cardenas ? 
nicate with our consul.” 

‘He was shot yesterday.” 

**Jove! admirable island! Pray, are 
eigners remaining alive besides myself ?” 

‘** You jest on a serious subject, sefor.” 

“True ; but life is a jest, and if I could but lay hends 
on Martinez I am of the opinion I should make it a 
screaming farce.” 

‘* He is vindictive—but enough of this idle talk. I wish 
to aid you to escape. I have secretly made arrangements, 
To-night horses and assistants will be concealed among 
the plantains. At ten o’clock the guard will become very 
sleepy. Pedro will enter, assist you to robe, and, by fol- 
lowing him, you will by sunrise be beyond pursuit, among 
the rebels.” 

3ut you, Nina—can I, must I leave the one object 
that makes life worth living ?” 

**We must part, Ricardo. My place is here.” 

** We shall not part! Iwill go to the Morro first! Do 
you imagine liberty has any charm without you? No, 
my darling! you must leave this house with me or go I 
will not.” 

“Go you must and will! Hark ! a step ! some one ap- 
proaches! Adios! Oh, my darling !—darling! I love! 
—I love! I love you!” 

And before I could reply she had fled before the ap- 
proaching footstep. 

A dark form stood for a moment in the shadow of the 
hall, then all was still. 

It would weary the reader to recount the adventures of 
the next few hours. How, at the appointed time, Pedro 
came, and, pursuant to his mistress’s orders, almost 
carried me bodily through the deserted halls ; how the 
faithful sentry slept on his post (with one eye open), and 
was made oblivious to all that transpired by the soporific 
influence of Spanish gold ; how we gained the open, and 
were greeted with a howling chorus from the hounds, who 
were quieted only by the low voice of the negro, who 
seemed to be on familiar personal terms with each one ; 
how we found the horses ready, and cloaked figures 
mounted awaiting our coming ; how we rode swiftly and 
silently for leagues, skirting ravines of hideous depth, and 
climbing mountains of almost impossible ascent ; how I 
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was a prey to the most poignant anguish at the thought | 
of leaving, in the heart of Cuba, the queen of my heart ; 
the quixotic plans I formed for reclaimfng my darling, 
spite of Spain and her minions ; how the mysterious con- 
duct of one of our party was a source of never-ending con- 
jecture. 

Finally, as the morning mists cleared before the pierc- 
ing rays of a tropical sun, and we halted to gain much- 
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needed rest for horses and men, the cloaked figure turned 
suddenly, and almost before I was aware of it, Nina was 
in my arms, her darling little head resting on my shoulder, 
and doing the most comfortable hysterics that the scene 
and circumstances demanded. 


Then we continued our flight, about as happy as mor- | 
tals can be in this sublunary planet, and finally we reached | 
_ ing your game as it rises, and nothing prevents securing 
| all you may shoot. 
sense of pleasure in watching the movements of an intelli- 


the insurgent camp, and cast in our lot with the gallant 
rebels for six dreary months. 

The scene changes. We are in cozy apartments in 
New York. Dick Blythe reposes gracefully in an easy- 
chair ; slippers of a wonderful and complex manufacture 
incase his delicate pedal extremities ; at his side, one 
arm resting on his knee, sits the pearl of women. 

Blythe (loq.): ‘‘I see, dear, by the paper, that our 
friend, our dear, particular friend, Martinez, has——” 

**Ts he dead, dear—the horrid man ?” 

“No, my angel, but he has been playfully tampering 
with his country’s revenues, and is about to be relegated 
to the tender mercies of a platoon of his devoted country- 
men. Not dead, exactly, but holding a first mortgage 
on ¥ 

** Well ?” 

** Yes, I think so, but we spell it with an ‘ H’ in this 
country.” 


PEASANTS IN BRITTANY. 


In this long whitewashed room there is a display of toil- 
ets such as have rarely been seen. The girls are in white 
dresses, with muslin or China-crape embroidered shawls. 
The picturesque cap is of light lace, made up with some- 
thing like a horn at the back of the head. The white 
dresses are relieved by silk aprons, with bibs of the most 
delicate colors—pale-blue, sea-green, lilac and gray min- 
gling with charming grace. We especially noticed one 
young, recently married woman, for the almost Eastern 
luxury of her toilet. A dress of white satin, rose-colored 
stockings, ribbon of the same color round her waist, trim- 
mings embroidered with roses, a muslin shawl and apron, 
lace headdress and silver ornaments. She was pretty as 
well, with a delicate complexion and fine brown eyes. 
The men are much less conspicuous. Their coats are of 
a very sombre hue, and they wear broad-brimmed hats. 
The two violinists who formed the orchestra played the 
old air of the branie. The dancers took each other by the 


hand in files of twelve, and executed a dance of the | 


coantry known as the gavotte. Each file, led by a man, 
gravely described half-circles, in the form of the letter S. 


All these garlands of men and women move lightly, cross- | 


ing, turning, gliding adroitly around each other, and 
never departing from the most ceremonious gravity. In 
this country manners and customs are deeply rooted ; 
nothing has changed ; they dance as they did in the days 
of Louis XIV. 


Tue best society and conversation is that in which the 
heart has a greater share than the head. 


We are never ruined by what we really want, but by 
what we think we want. 


| myself almost invariably voting for the prairie. 


— 


HUNTING THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
By OrvVILLE DEANE. 


Pernars there is no sport which so lingers in the 
hunter’s memory and affords such pleasant reflections as 
that of chicken-shooting on a Western prairie. 

The forest and shore have each some points of advan. 
tage, but whenever I try to compare the three I find 
There is 
this drawback to the forest, for example—that you often 


| lose sight of your game by intervening trees just at the 


moment when you would shoot ; and this hindrance meets 
you at the shore—that frequently when your bird has 
fallen, it will be in the water beyond your reach. 

But on the prairie there is nothing to hinder you in see. 


Besides, there is a certain indefinable 


gent dog as he scents or points his birds, and in the 
thought that probably your companions may be looking 
at you as you fire. 

I presume I need scarcely say a word regarding this 
bird, for most of my readers already know that it is a 
species of grouse, and that its proper name is the Pinnated 
Grouse ; it was once called the heath hen, but is now 
universally known as the prairie hen, or chicken. It for- 


| merly existed in most of the Atlantic States, but is now 
| exclusively confined to the West. 


My experience has been chiefly in Iowa and Nebraska, 
and of these States I now propose to speak, Almost any- 
where on the prairie chickens may be found, but for real 
first-class shooting a peculiar combination of circumstances 
is required. 

In the immediate vicinity of a populous town birds may 
be frequently found in abundance ; but they are generally 
very wild from having been frequently shot at by boys. 
On the other hand, it is of no use to go very far back from 


| civilization ; for though you will always find some birds, 


these will be exceedingly wild for a reason the very oppo 
site of the others—the one from seeing too many human 
beings, the other from seeing none at all. 

Choose a country where one wheatfield, or cornfield, 
can be seen from another, where the prairie-grass has not 
been cropped by herds of cattle, where there are unduls- 
tions of hill and valley, and if you do not find birds in 
abundance it will be a marvel indeed. 

In some parts of Iowa the hillsides are covered with 


| sort of scrub-oak, growing only as high as the grass, buf 


affording most admirable cover for birds in the hottest 
part of the day. In such places, I think, I have had bet 
ter success than anywhere else. 

The next point of importance is to secure a good dog! 
It does not follow because a dog has been well broken fo 
forest-birds that he will therefore do well on the prairie 
for the conditions of success are so very different, and if 


| is better to obtain a dog who has had experience here. 


For my part, I prefer a setter to a pointer. The latte 
may perhaps range a little more widely, but my observatio 


_ has led me to believe they are inferior as retrievers and 2 
| some other respects. 


A dog to be really enjoyable mus 
both make a good point and promptly and carefully brist 
in the game. Such a creature I never tire of watching 
Over what a vast territory one will range ina day! Wit 
what certainty he will tell whether there are birds int 
given stubble-field! There is something perfectly wor 
derful in his operations. 

A really fine dog will .detect the presence of birds 
hundred yards distant on a quiet day, and with a favd 
able wind he will scent them three hundred yards off. 
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When he has located the game, and is near enough for 
a shot—a matter that he understands as well as his 
master—the dog ‘‘comes to a point” by standing still, 
with his nose pointing to the bird, his tail extended, and his 
whole body as rigid as though cut in marble. A well- 
trained dog will hold a point in this way for half an 
hour, till the hunter approaches and shoots the bird as it 
rises. 

But now let us go out for a day’s sport. Shall we go on 
foot ? Not unless the grounds be close at hand, for there 
is walking enough to be had in following your dog. Shall 
we take ponies, and shoot from the saddle? Many do so, 
and it is a very satisfactory way if you are a quick shot, 
and have a thoroughly trained animal beneath you, who 
will obey the slightest word or motion. 

The best plan I have ever found, however, is for three 
hunters to secure a double-seated open wagon, drawn by a 
couple of horses that will stand fire, and driven by a man 
who knows the ground thoroughly. 

With such a team you need make no account of roads, 
but can drive anywhere across the prairie. You can shoot 
from the wagon when weary, and when the party are 
scattered the driver can follow along on the ridges, and 
so always be in sight and ready to drive down for your 
game. 

It was in this way that a party of three of us set out one 
morning from the little village of L——, bound for hunt- 
ing-grounds some eight miles away. The sun was bright ; 


the September air was bracing ; men and dogs were in the 
best of spirits, and in a short hour we left the main road, 
and drove toward a vast rolling prairie where the hillsides 
were covered with oak-scrub, and the valleys with wheat 
and cornfields of enormous extent. 

In order to lay out a general route, we rode to the top 


of one of the highest hills. Ah! what a scene spreads out 
before us! I never tire of looking at the picture, but 
each time it fills me with a sense of wild freedom as I 
look. : 
“ These are the deserts of the garden—these 

The unshorn flelds, boundless and beautiful. 

For which the speech of England has no name, 

The prairies! I behold them once again, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 

Takes in the encircling vastness, Lo! they stretch 

In airy undulations far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell 

Stood still, with all his billows fixed 

And motionless for ever.” 


“If we don’t find birds here it will be very strange,” 
says H , as he takes his gun from the case, and pre- 
pares for business. 

Indeed, we did find them. Before we left the wagon we 
started quite a number, but they all rose in front of the 
wagon, and, as we were descending, it was not easy to 
shoot without endangering the horses’ heads. 

Our driver concluded that we couldn’t shoot from the 
wagon, and rather challenged me, as I sat on the front 
seat, to shoot at the next one, saying he would take all 
risk for the horses. 

Up rose a bird from almost under foot, and I imme- 
diately shot it, but in doing so I had to fire exactly 
between the ears of one of the horses, and actuclly below 
the tops of them, too. This satisfied the driver, and on we 
went. 

Having reached the point desired, we dismounted, and 
prepared foratramp. I can only speak in general terms 
of what my companions did, but I can and will detail my 
own experience somewhat, for I very well know that the 
particulars of a hunting excursion are the interesting 
part, 


In passing through a corner of a large cornfield, I started 
one bird, which I shot at long range, and brought down 
another that was flying over, perhaps started up by one of 
the other men. Then, on the prairie my dog made a fine 
point, and as three birds rose, I stopped two of them. In 
five minutes more I repeated this. 

In passing a bit of meadow—Western people call it a 
‘*Draw”—I shot the largest chicken I have ever seen. 
Then, my dog pointed, and, as a single bird rose, I fired 
both barrels without bringing her down. But I could see 
that she had been hit hard,and was flying blindly, so I stood 
and watched her. She flew straight on for a long distance 
and dropped on a hillside. I had no idea of going after 
her, but it now turned out that my dog ‘‘Joe” had also 
been watching, and no sooner was the bird down than he 
started for her at a tearing pace. He went straight to the 
spot, picked up the dead bird, and came back with a look 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ Wasn’t that well done, master ?” 
Indeed it was well done. It was a fate I have never seen 
equaled, for I found the distance to be a trifle above one- 
third of a mile. 

But all this was the merest skirmishing. Greater things 
were in store for us. On a sudden Joe began to move 
very cautiously, snuffing the air in every direction, and oc- 
casionally looking at me, as though he would say, ‘‘ Care- 
ful, master ; we are near them.” I returned the compli- 
ment with, ‘‘Steady, Joe—steady,” and with careful steps 
we advanced. 

A stray bird rose on the hillside out of range; then 
another, and another, and another, till the air was alive 
with them in every direction. But I was sure the main 
flock had not started yet, and giving Joe the signal, we 
stooped and ran straight onward about twenty-five yards, 
to be nearer when they should rise. 

We were fortunate in getting the right spot. The dog 
worked splendidly ; the birds rose in small bunches, and 
in almost less time than it has taken me to tell it, I had 
shot twelve without moving a rod. Bang, bang, bang, 
went the guns a little way off on either side of me, and I 
knew my comrades were haying plenty to do as well as 
myself. 

The birds were here by hundreds, but they were quite 
wild—large flocks are always more wild than smaller ones 
—and by alighting on the hillsides they could see us for 
quite a distance. But we had fair success, for when we 
came back to the wagons we found we had above forty 
birds to show for the two hours’ ‘sport. 

By this time we were all hungry, and after a royal lunch, 
eaten behind a stack of hay, newly cut and fragrant—a 
meal made doubly palatable by a jug of nice cold milk, 
obtained at a farmhouse near by—we were at it again. 
And a grand time we had of it that afterndon. Many a 
fine covey we struck, and many a fine bird came to swell 
the number already in the wagon. 

But perhaps the choicest bit of experience was that 
which K and I had in securing one smart bird. 
Several times she outwitted both dogs by doubling on her 
trail, and then springing to one side and running away for 
rods through the grass in an enfirely different direction. 

We became interested, and determined to shoot her if it 
took till night. Again and again she fooled both ourselves 
and the dogs, constantly starting up where we did not look 
for her, and always out of range, until she seemed to get 
tired of it, and made along flight to a distant hillside. 

It was nearly a mile, but we followed her, determined 
not to be beaten. The hillside was covered with oak-scrub, 
We crept up carefully to a point near where she struck, 
and then let go the dogs. But she was not there. For 


more than fifty yards the dogs followed her, aud we were 
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every moment close at their heels. Then they appeared 
to lose the trail in the scrub, and we were carefully look- 
ing about when both dogs suddenly came to a point 
directly facing each other, and not more than twenty feet 
apart. Close beside them stood K—— and I, also facing 
each other. 

But where was the chicken? We knew she must be 
there ; but we were prepared for some new trick, for who 
ever saw a bird lie in cover like that ? Does she think to 
hide away from the setters, or is it that she sees no chance 
to escape our guns, and prefers to be caught alive ? 

“Careful, Joe! Steady, Blink !” is what we say to the 
dogs, and ‘‘ Look out for her! She mustn’t get away this 
time !” is the language we use to each other. 


DELICIA. 


There was scarcely an unbroken bone in her body, and 
if all the shot which struck her had remained in the flesh, 
some King Charles would have puzzled the philosophers 
of our own day by declaring that that chicken weighed 
more when dead than when alive, and by asking them to 
explain why. 


DELICIA. 


By EsTHER SERLE KENNETH. 
SHE was so exquisitely beautiful, it was actually pro- 


voking that there shouldn’t be the least romance about 
her. Waves of pale-golden hair rippled away from her 
pearly forehead, and were gathered into a superb knot at 
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Now we are not ten feet apart, and still no bird appears. 
But the dogs stand like statues, and we know she is 
there. 

K puts his foot intc a cluster of oak-leaves, seem- 
ingly not large enough to hide a bird, when out she 
comes with a terrific rush. We let her get about twelve 
feet away, when I fire, and she falls, 
uround K , and ask : 

“Did you shoot ?” 

“Of course,” he says. ‘Did you ?” 

‘*T should think so,” I replied, and K—— adds : 

‘‘Well, if we both fired, I guess she is dead at last.” 


We had fired so simultaneously that neither one heard | 
When we had picked up the bird, how- | 


the other’s gun. 
ever, we realized that two shots had been fired, for she 


tan 


was necrly blown to ator 


I notice the smoke } 


the back of her head. Such a blue gleamed in her sweet 

eyes, such a lovely pink mantled her soft cheek, such a 

smile parted her ripe mouth, that, well-bred as you might 

be, you could not have refrained from staring at her, and 
then, thinking of strawberries and cream, have longed for 
| a silver spoon with which to eat her. 

But for all this there wasn’t the least romance con- 
nected with her. Though three-and-twenty, Delicia had 
never had alover. She lived in a quiet farmhouse among 
the White Mountains with her father and mother all the 
year round. She loved them dearly—was happy with 
them and her horse, Joan of Are. 

Joan was beautiful, high-spirited; and Delicia, who 
cared nothing for dancing or flirting, and could neither 
| sing nor play, was passionately fond of horseback-riding. 
| There was a2 spirit of pride and daring in her which mada 
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her a superb rider, and caused the young men of the very 
bare neighborhood to call her haughty. 

The delights of her life were the pine-scented woods, 
the Winter landscapes of ermine snow and glittering ice, 
the dreamy sweetness of the Autumn orchards. 

At twenty-three, Delicia had been content with an ex- 
istence lived in comparative solitude. 

Then came a terrible calamity. Her father was killed 
by a runaway horse, and her mother, frail and unable to 
endure the shock, sank slowly but surely, until, one mock- 
ingly bright, beautiful day, Delicia found herself entirely 
alone. 

Outsiders then called her cold, for no one saw her 
weep. She only trembled so excessively beside the open 
graves that old Aunt Thankful, who had nursed her dead 
mother, was obliged to support her to keep her from 
falling. Otherwise she was composed, only her sweet eyes 
had a look in them pitiful to see. 

A change had come over Delicia’s serene life ; the dear 
home-love was gone, and the girl’s content had gone. 
With a native courage and reserve peculiar to her, she 
made no complaint. She asked Aunt Thankful, rather 
wistfully, to stay and keep house for her, and then turned 
to her books and horse and maiden meditations. 

But Delicia’s dreams were troubled now. Life’s grief 
had touched her ; she knew that sorrow was in the world ; 
she feared the future. 

The strange, sad Summer passed. One fine November 
day, Bob, the hired man, led Joan of Are prancing to the 
door, the side-saddle on her back. 

“TI have to go to the village, miss. to buy the new 
milch-cow. I'll not be back till noon You'll not mind 
letting Joan stand with the saddle on a little till I 
come ?” ~ 

“No,” said Delicia, absently. 

Her beautiful oval cheek was white under her velvet 
cap. There was a sadness quite unmistakable in her beau- 
tiful eyes as she turned Joan’s head toward the hill-road 

Yet who, to have seen her beautiful, spirited figure 
loping along the uplands, would have divined the rare 
heart of the heiress of Wheatlands ? 

She did not, perhaps, understand herself, and did not 
know she had asked her own soul, ‘“‘Am I to be all my 
life alone? ‘Will no one great and good ever ask me to be 
his dearly beloved wife? If not, I shall perish off the 
face of the earth.” 

The girl was purity itself, and as unconscious of the 
ignoble aims of life as the lily in her chamber-window. 'To 
marry for any reason but for love, pure and worshipful, 
had never entered her mind as a possibility. 

“‘T never had sister or brother ; my father and mother 
are dead ; I must have some love orI shall seek death !” 

You must have guessed rarely to have guessed how 
deeply ran the still waters of that idyllic life. You would 
not have guessed it from anything in her perfect, proud 
face as she turned it toward a passing carriage. The oc- 
cupants were a blasé-looking man of thirty, perhaps, and a 
very young and pretty girl. 

A single glance told the story—that the young girl was 
loving and unhappy; that the man, for some reason, 
found her desirable of possession. 

He had hard black eyes that repelled Delicia; yet the 
sight of the two seated so closely gave her a vague, painful 
feeling of solitude and desolation which not long ago was 
utterly unknown to her. 

The carriage glittered by, and Joan loped softly along 
the woody road, soundless with a thick carpet of pine- 
needles. 

She made a circuit, and came back to the main road. 
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Suddenly unusual ‘sounds attracted her attention. A 
crash and violent screams reached her ear, and as she rode 
forward, a strange sight burst upon her view. 

The carriage had gone over an embankment, and was a 
perfect wreck. The horses lay prostrate—one of them 
killed, the other struggling desperately, but unable to 
rise ; and prone beneath the broken vehicle was stretched 
the senseless body of the dark, handsome man. 

Over him bent the girl, screaming no longer, but sob- 
bing violently. 

Delicia slipped from her horse, and was at her side 
some moments before she realized her presence. 

‘*Wallace! Wallace! for heaven’s sake, speak to me ! 
You cannot—you cannot be dead! Oh, dear Wallace— 
see ! it is little Alta! Only speak to me!” 

Then, with a despairing cry, the young girl fell upon 
the pulseless breast. 

Then, starting to her feet to look about for help, appar- 
ently, she saw Delicia. 

‘Oh, she gasped, snatching at her arm, ‘‘look at him ! 
see is he dead? The carriage fell upon him, while I—1 
am not hurt at all. Oh, heaven, what shall I do ?” 

The white, still face told Delicia that the man at her 
feet would never breathe again. 

Hearing wheels, she sprang back into the road, and 
encountered old David Green and his son, the keepers of 
the village hotel. 

Summoned to view the scene, they disentangled the 
senseless body, placed it in the carriage, and turned to 
Delicia for further directions. 

*‘Get a doctor immediately that you reach the village, 
Mr. Green. I will take this young lady home with me, 
and bring her back to the hotel as soon as I can put Joan 
to the phaeton. Come with me, my poor child! I will 
take care of you,” to the petite, white-faced girl; and 
throwing her riding-skirt more closely over her arm, she 
led Joan by a short-cut back to Wheatlands. 

By the way she tried to question her companion; but: 
the girl, almost transported with grief, made such incoher- 
ent replies that she could only learn that she had been 
riding since the middle of the previous night ; that they 
were on their way to Conway ; that they intended to be 
married there. 

**Were you—were you,” said Delicia, gently, in invol- 
untary amaze, ‘running away from your friends ?” 

Alta nodded. 

‘*From my brother, Guy Vannevar. He did not like 
Mr. Munroe. Yes, we were to be married against his will, 
and now—oh, Wallace, Wallace !” 

Throwing Joan’s bridle over the gate-post, Delicia led 
the trembling girl to the door. It was locked. 

The key hung in the secret place known only to the 
family, for Aunt Thankful had at last executed a promise 
to visit a sick neighbor some quarter of a mile distant. 
Bob had not yet returned, for it wanted still an hour till 
noon. 

To Delicia’s consternation, the unhappy girl no sooner 
entered the warm parlor than she fainted. 

At length Alta Vannevar again drew her breath. 

« Passing through the hall to procure a restorative, Deli- 
cia saw &@ man just in the act of vaulting upon Joan. It 
was not Bob, though the saddle had been removed and 
lay upon the ground; it was a man in a ragged coat, evi- 
dently a tramp. 

With a flash in her blue eyes, Delicia stepped back, and 
snatching a silver-mounted revolver from a shelf, threw 
wide the hall-door and fired. 

The bridle fell from the man’s right hand, and Joan— 
three steps beyond the gate—stopped. 
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To Delicia’s surprise, the man instantly dismounted, 
and turning quickly toward her, lifted his hat. 

“T am effectually stopped, young lady ; but, believe 
me, I did not intend to steal your horse, and certainly 
left an equivalent, though now in a sorry condition.” 

Bewildered still more by the courteous words and cul- 
tured tone, Delicia turned in the direction the stranger 
pointed with his left hand, and saw within the yard a 
dusty buggy and panting horse. 

“T am trying to overtake my young sister, who has 
eloped with a scoundrel,” said the man, who was both 
young and handsome, ‘‘and my horse broke down hope- 
lessly just before I reached your door. Otherwise, in less 
than an hour I should have probably overtaken my sister 
before she was married and her life ruined. So near the 
object of my long and desperate drive, I could not be 
balked of its object for want of a horse. I knocked three 
times at your door, intending to beg or hire yours, which 
I saw, fresh, standing at the gate, but for some reason I 
could summon no living being. Knowing that my horse 
was more than equal yours in value, though now almost 
killed by hard driving, I resolved to take him, and, after 
overtaking the man who is running away from me, to in- 
stantly restore your property to you ; but ”—with a little 
bitter laugh—‘‘ you have effectually prevented that. I 
think I am bleeding to death.” 

His voice closed faintly ; the blood was spurting from 
his wrist. He sank upon the step at her feet. 

Delicia’s cheek grew white, for she knew the danger of 
that terrible bleeding. Unless it were stopped, the man 
would in a few moments be dead. 

Springing to the side of the now unresponsive stranger, 
who seemed unable to utter another word, she snatched 


her handkerchief from her pocket, and tying it about the 
wounded arm, inserted a stick picked from the ground, 
thus making an effectual ligature, and, to the abatement 
of her terror, saw the frightful jets of blood subside. 

The stranger’s white face, the deluge of red blood, the 
sudden relief from spurring terror, turned Delicia sud- 


denly faint. Then she struggled hard against a terrible 
reeling sensation, and held her own. 

She thought wishfully of the glass of cordial upon the 
hall-table, but her feet réfused to stir. 

Suddenly steps sounded at the gate. To her inexpress- 
ible joy and thankfulness, Aunt Thankful and Bob ap- 
peared. 

Delicia explained to the former, briefly, though her 
voice sounded far away to herself. 

‘¢ Wounded—hurt—bleeding awfully! Bob, ride for a 
doctor fast as you can go!” cried the old nurse, instantly 
in her element. 

The wounded man was making visible efforts to keep 
from swooning, but when Aunt Thankful had adminis- 
tered a glass of brandy, and bathed his temples in cold 
water, he rose and walked weakly into the house, where, 
at her solicitations, he stretched himself upon a sofa, and 
then unexpectedly fainted. 

“‘T don’t in the least understand who this man is,” re- 
marked Aunt Thankful, steadily applying restoratives ; 
“but such a ragged coat and fine shirt I never saw to- 
gether before. Wanted to hire a horse, did he? What 
did you shoot him for? Of all strange actions . 

The driving of the doctor’s buggy into the yard stopped 
her remarks, when Delicia returned to Alta Vannevar, to 
find her in a wandering delirium. 

Three strange days were deyoted to nursing the in- 
valids. A burning fever made the young girl uncon- 
scious. 

Auat Thankful’s charge was conscious, but very weak 
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and silent. Indeed, he seemed to himself to be in a 
dream half full of delights, but pervaded by a great 
trouble which he could scarcely name. 

The radiantly lovely face of Delicia, the rustle of ker 
dress, the sound of her footsteps pervaded his conscious- 
ness like a blessing, while his desperate quest and mis- 
fortune were only half realized by him tn the bodily 
weakness and inaction of brain caused by excessive loss 
of blood. 

‘** How long have I been here ?” 

Delicia sat by him, having taken Aunt Thankful’s place 
for a few moments, and started from a momentary absence 
of thought to find Guy Vannevar’s eyes fixed piercingly 
upon her. 

‘* This is the fourth day. Are you better ?” 

‘Tam not sick, only in a sort of dream which I cannot 
wake myself from.” 

‘You are very weak.” 

‘**Tt was you I saw when I came here, wasn’t it ?” 

‘*Tt was I who shot you,” replied Delicia, blushing. 

‘“‘I—I remember. Oh, my sister Alta !”—trying to rise 
upon his elbow. 

‘*Lie down, please. Yeu must not exert yourself. I 
nave something to tell you,” said Delicia. 

“T have been here four days, you say. 
what will become of her ?” 

“Drink this coffee and try to be quiet. 

‘** How can you know ?” 

‘“*T have her in my care. 
cidentally killed.” 

‘** And they were not married ?” 

Noy” 

**Thank God !” > 

He could talk no longer, but was visibly better in a few 
hours. 

The next day, pale, wasted, but strong, in a simple 
earnestness, he said, quietly, to Delicia : 

‘* How wonderfully beautifal you are !” 

Something in his eyes kindled hers, and for the first 
time in her life Delicia felt within her pure breast the 
warmth and sweetness of love. 

Half alarmed by her emotions and the growing power of 
the beautiful eyes bent upon her, she rose from her place 
beside him. 

“You can see Alta to-day, you know, if she is better. 
I will go and see.” 

Alta Vannevar was better in ‘body, but suffering in 
mind. 

She looked like a living wraith in one of Delicia’s long 
white wrappers, and turned from her brother’s kiss and 
sat down in Delicia’s lap like a tired child. 

“Oh, if I could die! I know you love me, Guy ; but 
you did not love Wallace. And he is dead. Oh, Delicia, 
you understand—you are a woman. I /oved him !” 

Guy Vannevar looked down at the two figures buried in 
the great easy-chair, the serene woman folding the suffer- 
ing child to her bosom, and a look inexpressible filled his 
soft, dark eyes. And Delicia, glancing up, saw it and 
knew it was for her. 

I cannot tell you how, in a few days, these two grew to- 
gether ; but when Guy Vannevar had told her of his posi- 
tion as a gentleman and the son of a gentleman, and 
discarded his disguise, which had facilitated his pursuit 
of Wallace Munroe, the atmosphere of mystery and sus- 
picion was entirely dispelled, and as weeks and months 
brought their developments and occurrences, Delicia re- 
alized that the prayer of her secret heart was granted— 
one, great and good, loved her, and had asked her to be 
his dearly beloved wife. 


Good God! 
Alta is safe.” 


Wallace Munroe is dead—ac- 
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A conspicvous figure in French politics has passed ; despaired of the Republic. 


away. After having been famous for twelve years, Léon 
Gambetta has died at the age of forty-four. Seldom, if 
ever, has there been a famous man who, earning fame so 
early and retaining fame so long, has left it so difficult to 
say on what his fame rested ; yet his fame was the fame of 
greatness. That a famous man should also be held to be 
a great man is a pure matter of feeling, and is, therefore, 
incapable of 

analysis. 

France felt 

M. Gambetta 

to be great, 

and Europe 

recogn ized 

that 
was 


France 
right. 
There was in 
France no one 
like 
second to him. 
When he died, 
the poetry of 
French politi- 
eal life died 
too, for the 
time, and no- 
thing but 
homely prose, 


him, or 


honest or dis- 
honest, re- 
mained. 

In holding 
that some very 
few men 
larger, more 
fertile, more 
original than 
their contem- 
poraries, the 
general judg- 
ment of man- 


kind 


erTs. 


are 


never 
Men are 
great because 
they are felt 
to be great; 
and to be 
affected by 
this feeling is 
not in any 
way 
rily to 
pathize 
them, to approve them, or to be guided by them. 


necessa- 
sym- 
with 


His 


death was but the last of a series of incompletenesses. 


In his public ambition, in his private ambition, in his am- 
bition for the future, he failed ; and yet he went nearer to 
his object than any man of less force could have done, and 
he left on those around him no impression of failure. 
Almost a private citizen—for it is only by straining words 
that we can assign to him at Bordeaux any legal position— 
he strove to expel the Germans, raised armies from the 
ground, discovered generals, ministers, and diplomatists, 
fought great battles, raised great loans, and fixed himself 
in the hearts of Frenchmen as the one man who never 
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No man could be more suc. 
cessful, in a sense ; but he did not expel the Germans, or 
deliver France, or even win a campaign. 

The son of a grocer of Cahors, only half educatéd, and 
without political training, he raised himself before he was 
forty so high that all Frenchmen regarded him as the 
natural President, and the world invented absurd reasons 
to explain the fact of his being less than first ; while ho 
himself, it is 
now well 
known, re- 
garded the 
Presidency as 
the only goal 
worth reach- 
ing. No am- 
bition could 
be more suc- 
cessful, in a 
way, but he 
never was 
President of 
the Republic. 

A Premier 
who had fall- 
en, he yet so 
dominated 
the mind of 
France that 
he was able to 
set to himself 
as an object 
revenge on 
Germany ; so 
impressed all 
Germans that 
they regard 
his death as a 
relief from an 
apprehension; 
yet he had 
done nothing 
when he died 
toward the 
revanche, lad 
won no battle, 
secured no 
alliance, pre- 
pared no in- 
surrection, 
had, indeed, 
as there is 
reason to fear, 
from the 
Tunis Expedition, organized no army strong enough 
to be his instrument in such an undertaking. The 
greatest of Republicans, he did not found the Republic, 
and though he may be said to have saved it in the great 
contest with MacMahon, the Constitution he saved was 
not the one he would himself have framed. His was no 
spoiled career, in the ordinary sense of the words ; but it 
was acareer which, great as it was, and full as it was, and, 
on some sides, noble as it was, was marked throughout by 
a note of incompleteness, of failure such as comes to a 
man in whom the something is wanting which couciliates 
Destiny. 
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Many men have said many 
things of Léon Gambetta, who 
has been described as agenius 
and a lunatic, a statesman and 
a wordmonger, a patriot and 
a self-seeker ; but no man in 
the wildest hostility’ or the 
basest adulation ever said of 
him that he was fortunate. 
He was always the Dictator 
who was deserted, the great 
statesman who could not pass 
his Bills, the financial genius 
who paid too much, the “re- 
serve force for France” whose 
destined hour was never to 
arrive, 

One great defect was that 
he did not choose men well. 
They were effective under 
him, but they were nobodies 
Chanzy was not a first- 
class soldier ; De Freycinet is 


alone. 


raat a 
1 
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not a great administrator ; General Faure, not an organizer | He had the art of conciliating soldiers and extorting their 


of strong armies; Paul Bert, not a man who could defeat 
the spiritual forces of the Church. He chose the half- 
efficient—for Faidherbe was too old—and he tolerated, 
under some illusion we do not pretend to understand, the 
positively bad. He stole nothing, but he bore with plun- 
derers. His entourage when in power was scarcely better 
than that of Napoleon IIT. The greatest of orators, the 
most persuasive of demagogues, a man occasionally of 
magical insight into the minds of huge classes, he could 
bind all Frenchmen to follow him, except the Deputies of 
France and the Ultras, who had first raised him to power. 
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confidence and admiration in a degree scarcely ever given 
to a civilian, but he never quite bound them to the 
system to which he was devoted, never secured to his 
military lieutenants the adhesion granted so readily to 
himself. 

His power of insight, great as it was, did not proceed 
either from sympathy or reflectiveness. He understood 
part of the French nature, without quite understanding 
the whole. The refusal to continue the German war sur- 
prised him, the dislike of the peasants to adventure per- 
plexed him, the regard felt for M. Grévy—an incarnation 
of a perpetually recurring French type—was to him per- 
manently unintelligible. 

It was characteristic of him that, himself preferring a 
rather bourgeois type of life, a life of lax and irregular 
comfort, he did not see the Frenchman’s respect for ascet- 
icism, and at the Palais Bourbon wearied himself with 
the tawdry grandeur and vulgar luxury of the Second 
Empire ; and perhaps even more characteristic that, 
though thirsty for information and justly confident in his 
diplomatic powers, he was proud to know no language 
except his own. There was something of smallness in that 
great nature which will not be thoroughly explicable 
until the secret memoirs of our time see the light, but 
which we imagine to have proceeded from a certain gross- 
ness inherent in the French bourgeois, and a limitation of 
the sympathies in a sympathetic man, such as keen ob- 
servers often attribute to all men of Jewish’ descent. He 
simply could not be as just, and therefore as wise, toward 
Bonapartists as toward Legitimists, toward Germans as 
toward Englishmen, toward Clericals as toward any 
others with whom he disagreed. There was something, 
too, in him of the Southern or even Oriental temperament, 
to which all periods of relaxation are injurious, in which 
rest, that so strengthens the Northerner, brings out some 
flaccidity of mental and bodily tissue. 

Gambetta’s brain, like his body, degenerated in ease. 
It was only when he was in full motion; when there was 
a superior enemy, like the Germans, to defy ; when there 
was a reactionary soldier-president, like Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, to counteract in his own army ; when there was a 
raging populace, like that of Belleville a year ago, to sub- 
jugate into reluctant confidence, that Gambetta rose to true 
grandeur, and displayed the smelting fire that glowed in 
his unwieldy, gross, yet Titanic nature. At ease, and 
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free from any need for effort, the bourgeois streak in him 
came out, as it did not in Thiers. 

The family of Gambetta was of Genoese descent, and he 
inherited a liberal share of the audacity and enterprise 
which for so many ages characterized this race. At the 
age of thirty he was already one of the foremost spirits in 
the little knot of adventurous spirits who dared, in 1868, 
to discuss the affairs of France in a way that boded no 
good to the dynasty of Louis Napoleon. It was a time of 
uncertainty—the air was still with the hush that precedes 
the storm ; only the low muttering of the thunder was 
heard. 

Léon Michel Gambetta had been born in Cahors, in 
1838 ; he had passed his preliminary schooling, had com- 
pleted his legal studies in Paris, and had been for nine 
years a member of the bar. But he had gained during 
those nine years no more of fame or prominence than falls 
to the lot of young barristers in any large city. His op- 
portunity came in the politieal prosecutions, when he 
became the counsel of the defendants. The agitators of 
Paris had devised, in 1867, a new plan for the propagation 
of their political creed, in the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the martyrdom of Baudin, the deputy killed on 
the 3d of December, 1851, at the barricade erected in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine to resist the coup d'etat, 

A subscription was started by the republican press to 
erect a monument to Baudin in Pére la Chaise, and to 
make a demonstration on the anniversary of his death. 
The gathering was held, the gendarmes seized several of 
the participants, and when their trials came on, Jules 
Favre, who had been selected as their advocate, found 


himself, at the last moment, unable, through illness, to | 


appear. Hoe must have a substitute, and almost at a ven- 


ture he hit upon this shabby, loud-talking Bohemian. 
Gambetta sauntered into the courtroom an unknown man. 
In twenty-four hours his name was in every mouth in 
Paris, and was ringing like a trumpet-blast throughout 


France. For when he addressed the imperial judges he 
launched forth into such a burst of overpowering elo- 
quence as no Frenchman of this century had heard. He 
held the crowded courtroom spellbound from the first 
sweet accents of his exordium to the thunder peals of the 
terrible philippic with which he closed. 
fact that the imperial judges trembled on their bench. 
The crowd was fascinated and charmed into breathless 
silence. The prosecutor could not find tongue to stam- 
mer forth a protest against the lava torrent of seditious 
eloquence which poured hot and seething from the advo- 
cate’s lips. 

This speech threw open to Gambetta, in the elections 
of 1869, the doors of the Chamber, both Paris and Mar- 
seilles returning him. The French nation, debauched 
and enervated by the corruption of the second Empire, 
was ‘ripe and rotten ripe ” for revolution, and an almost 
contemporaneous writer, depicting the gatherings at tho 
Café Procope, in the Rue de l’Ancienne Comedie, found 
this to say of M. Gambetta: ‘‘ He was an almost briefless 
barrister then—a dark, Italian-blooded young Frenchman, 
blind with one eye, not over well dressed, but with a 
voice sounding as brass. It was the magic of the man, 
this voice. When silent, he looked insignificant enough ; 
but once he began to speak, the rather Bohemian crew of 
friends round him woke up toa man. The desultory cus- 
tomers scattered about the other tables would prick up 
their ears, and the landlord would hurry up in a scared 
fashion, to beg the impetuous orator to speak lower, be- 
cause—and here a whisper. But he with the ringing 
voice would shrug his shoulders at the “‘ because,” even 
when there was Pietri’s name tacked on to it. He held 


It is a literal | 
| tinued resistance, even after resistance was in vain. 


the evening newspaper in his hands with the report 
of a speech delivered by some one of that twenty-three— 
say Jules Favre or Ernest Picard—who breasted in the 
Corps Législatif the mob of M. Rouher’s blatant hench- 
men, and, until the speech had been read through from 
end to end, with sonorous bravos at the telling points, 
there was no stopping him with dread of eaves-droppers, 
Then, when the paper was laid down, more drinking of 
beer would ensue than, perhaps, the matter strictly re- 
quired, and the young barrister would blaze out into 
flashing comments on what he had read, adding what he 
would do and say if the chance were afforded him. Nor 
did his Bohemian friends smile at this. Each man among 
them felt in himself that limitless confidence which impe- 
cuniosity begets, and they were also firmly persuaded that 
if their companion could only find the opportunity, he 
would soon set men’s tongues rattling about him. Tho 
companion did find the opportunity ; and next day the 
name of Gambetta was famous from one end of France to 
tho other.” 

The war came, and with it Gambetta’s opportunity. 
On the day after the fall of Sedan, Gambetta felt that 
the time for action had come. The chamber was crowded. 
Jules Favre rose and moved the deposition of the Na- 
poleonic dynasty. The motion passed, and then Gam- 
betta, in a stentorian voice, moved the establishment of 
the republic, which was instantly decreed. A provisional 
government was formed, whose principal members were 
Jules Favre, Gambetta and General Trochu. In a few 
days more Gambetta was the ruling spirit. 

He remained in Paris for some time, but, being anxious 
to stir up the provinces, he managed to escape from the 
city and pass over the Prussian besiegers in a balloon. 
He landed at Amiens and proceeded to Tours, where he 
became head of the war department. He assumed un- 
limited powers, and made every effort to incite the pro- 
vinces to relieve Paris, He preached war to the bitter 


| end against the Germans, and denounced Bazaine’s cap- 


itulation of Metz as treasonable. 

As war minister, his boundless energy and strong exe- 
cutive ability enabled him from October 10th to the end of 
January to raise, equip and send to the front 600,000 men ; 
his dauntless courage impelled him to declare for con- 
Stig- 
matized by Thiers as a ‘‘fou furieux,” he fairly won the 
respect of the nation by his services in the crucial period, 
and, though he soon retired from the military service of 
the republic, his work as a statesman was thenceforward 
to make a profound impression upon the destinies of 
France and Europe. 

When the National Assembly was resolved upon in 
1871, he sought to give it by decree an exclusively republi- 
can character, by declaring that no official of the second 
empire should take part in the elections. This decreo 
was canceled at tho instigation of Prince Bismarck, and 
Gambetta resigned. He afterward entered the Assembly 
as a member for Paris, and became a leader of the extreme 
left, and to the violence of a speech which he delivered at 
Grenoble is largely attributed the reaction which set in 
against the Republican Government and the retirement 
of Thiers. After this, his political action became more 
moderate and skillful, and to his leadership the Repub- 
licans of France largely owed their success, and the de- 
feat of the conservative attempts to deprive them of their 
prestige. 

January 30th, 1879, President MacMahon resigned 
rather than subscribe to the measures proposed by the 
ministry regarding military commands. Jules Grévy was 
elected President on the following day, and Gambetta was 
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chosen President of the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
314 out of 405, 

On the 27th of November of the same year, the French 
Legislature met in Paris for the first time since 1870, and 
Gambetta, in a brilliant speech, congratulated the House 
on the restoration to Paris of the legal capital of France. 
In the Fall of 1881, he resigned the presidency of the 
Chambers to become premier, which position, however, 
he held but a few months. Since then he has continued 
to sit as a deputy. 

Gambetta led the most simple of lives while he was 
studying law in the Quartier Latin, and the same style, or 
rather absence of style, was continued when he was elected 
deputy, under the empire. Gambetta made so little 
profit out of his position as chief of the committee of the 
national defense, that he was actually in debt, when he re- 
tired for a time into comparative obscurity. The comple- 
mentary elections of July 2d sent him, indeed, to the 
Versailles Assembly ; but he took his place there without 
any show or parade, and without any semblance of giving 
himself airs over his colleagues. 

The first step to fortune of a pecuniary character was 
the founding of that powerful and ably conducted 
journal, the République Frangaise, by Gambetta, assist- 
ed by a few intimates. Yet even here money, the one 
thing needful—for brains there were in ‘plenty—was not 
easily to be had, and the rising deputy had to appeal to 
every single one of his friends before he could succeed in 
raising the modest sum of $25,000 with which to set the 
stone rolling. Gambetta was political director of the 
new concern, Spuller, editor. The first office was in the 
Rue du Croissant, and there, in spite of weather and 
distance, Gambetta was to be found night after night, 
always at his post, until the République Frangaise, now a 
flourishing paper in every sense of the word, moved to its 
new and abiding quarters in the Chaussée d’Antin. 

With success came a petty love of show. He loved the 
kind of sublimity which only. just escapes the ridiculous ; 
he was ready to lead the wildest charges of political ca- 
valry ; he had the love of excitement, the love of pleasure, 
the finesse, and the exuberant joviality of the traditional 
Parisian who is twenty and lives in a garret. He was 
always and to every one bon enfant, Many hated him, 
but it was impossible to dislike him. He had the child- 
ishness and the utter absence of all shyness regarding the 
emotions of vanity or tenderness that make the typical 
Frenchman seem so strange to Englishmen. He liked the 
little trappings of wealth ; he enjoyed, and owned he en- 
joyed, having a military guard with real swords snd musi- 
cal instruments when he was President of the Chamber ; 
he let the papers know, not only that the Prince of Wales 
breakfasted with him, but what was the breakfast he 
ordered for the Prince of Wales. 

His passions and appetites he could not control, but 
gave full license to every whim. He burned the candle at 
both ends, and the flame has gone out with one swift, 
disastrous flash. 

‘* Was it worth it ?” exclaims one of his admirers. ‘‘ Oh, 
was it worth it, dead statesman, once the hope of France, 
and lately still the strongest pillar of the Republic, to 
have wasted in dissipation and excesses the vital force 
that should have borne you triumphantly through the 
future, and probably through the grandest, years of your 
brilliant career ?” 

In December last he was confined to the house he 
occupied, known as Les Jardies, at Ville d’Avray. Many 
stories and rumors were afloat as to the cause of his ill- 
ness. He had received a pistol-wound in the hand, but 
whether from a pistol in his own grasp, unskillfully taken 


up, or discharged in passion by some one close by him, 
none could certainly say. But his whole system was iis- 
ordered, and ready for any serious ailment to batten on. 
His tastes he would not control, and rich dishes, prepared 
with all the skill of the French cuisine, were devoured in- 
stead of the cooling and sanitary diet prescribed. The 
whole circulation soon betokened the presence of poison- 
ous elements, and Léon Gambetta died on the 31st day 
of December, 1882, amid all the gayeties of the holiday 
season. 

His death was a blow to the Republic. He possessed a 
sort of neutralizing power, which was exerted in turn 
against excess on either side, His funeral, on the 6th day 
of January, showed how his death was felt. 

All the great public bodies, the members of the Senate 
and of the Chamber of Deputies, the judges and the mem- 
bers of the bar, the Municipal Council of Paris, the 
Council-general of the Seine, the Ministers, the Corps 
Diplomatique and the delegates from the different cities 
and towns of France, had all their places assigned in t!:e 
procession. 

The hearse was specially constructed for the obsequies 
of Gambetta, from designs drawn by MM. Becker and 
Bastien Lepage, who also superintended the construction 
of it. In form it was an immense catafalque placed on a 
rolling platform. In the four corners were placed incensc- 
burners. The coffin was covered with tricolor flags, and 
at the base were piled garlands and bouquets. 

The pall-bearers were MM. Fallieres, Minister of the In- 
terior ; Billot, Minister of War; Brisson, President of the 
Chamber ; Peyrat, Vice President of the Senate; Meti- 
vier, representing the electors of Belleville; Falateur, 
representing the bar of Paris; Sirecs, Mayor of Chors ; 
Dr. Fieuzel, and Etienne, Deputy, representing the 
family ; and Martin Feuillet, President of the Union Re- 
publicaine. All the troops of the garrison were under 
arms to do honor to the man who, as a member of the 
Government of the Defense, saved the honor of the 
country. The body reached the cemetery of Pére L:- 
chaise at half-past one. 

After the coffin had been placed at the entrance, M. 
Deves, Minister of Justice, on behalf of the Government, 
said he saluted the remains of a great citizen. The loss 
of such a man caused a national grief. The Fatherland 
mourned one who loved and defended it passionately. 
The deceased had loved France, and had had faith in her 
destinies even when hope seemed to be a defiance of for- 
tune. His resolution not to let her abdicate her place 
among nations would be ever remembered ; apart from his 
heroic defense, his political principles and profound ven- 
eration for the will of the nation, commanded admiration. 
His life was employed entirely for France and the Repub- 
lic. Though he descended prematurely to the grave, he 
left his country free—the master of its destinies. Under 
a respected popular government the Republic at home is 
pacific and the dignity of France abroad henceforth is 
beyond attack. The memory of Gambetta will remain in 
the hearts of all patriots. 

As the father of the deceased statesman wished his son's 
remains interred in the family tomb at Nice, they were 
subsequently, in compliance with his desire, removed 
thither, and there rest the mortal remains of one who 
will live in history as little more than a name. 


Laziness grows on people ; it begins in cobwebs and 
ends in chains. The more business a man has to do, the 
more he is able to accomplish, for he learns to economize 
his time. 
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To etve a truthful history of this most remarkable arm, 
I must e’en search the dusty archives of my memory, 
away back into the period when the army was in its fresh 


emergencies from the chrysalis of its organization ; when | 


our cavalry, consisting of two scant regiments, without an 
established tactics, was still in its infancy ; light artillery, 
and an ordnance corps, nv/—a period when economy 
ruled the 
hour to such 
an extent that 
quartermas- 
ters were en- 
joined by 
their chief in 
Washington 
to practice 
economy in 
all things, 
even to the 
collecting of 
cast horse and 
mule 
along 
route 
marching col- 
umns; and 
surgeons, in 
like manner, 
were  forbid- 
den the 
frequent 
of quinine, 
and were 
joined to rely 
more the 
herbs and 
roots of the 
region they 
happened to 
be serving in. 

Such 
the condition 
of the 
when I 
“donned the 
brevet” of 
Second Lieu- 
tenant in the 
Second Regi- 
ment of Dra- 
goons, in the 
year 1838, 
and joined 
my regiment 
in Florida from New Orleans, ria old Fort Brooke, 
Tampa Bay. 

A mere stripling in appearance, with scarce the sowp- 


shoes 
the 


e 
On 


too 
use 


en- 


on 


was 


army 
first 


con of a mustache—a distinguishing mark, in those days, 
of identity with the Second Dragoons, that ornament 


being strictly forbidden in all other regiments—I was, 


nevertheless, fully imbued with all the dignity and con- 


sequence of my rank and position. 
General Zachary Taylor, who had known my family 


in Louisiana in years gone by, commanded the depart- 


ment, and had his headquarters at Tampa. I paid my 
respects to him, as a matter of course, not only in the 
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SHOTGUN. 


frippery of my new-fledged uniform, but socially, as an 
old family friend. He received me with kindness and 
affability, and on leaving advised me to provide myself, 
| by all means, with a double-barreled shotgun from the ord- 
nance officer, to protect nyself against Indians in crossing 
| the peninsula, which I must needs do to join my regi- 
Accordingly, I called upon that official, who 
issued to me a shotgun, taking my receipts therefor in 
| duplicate, and giving me invoices in exchange. 

This was the first piece of my Uncle Samuel’s property 
committed to 
my safe-keep- 
ing, and hence 
its veracious 
history there- 
after is given 
for the edifi- 
cation of the 
readers of 
Frank  Les- 
Liz’s Porpunar 
MonrTaty. 

Crossing the 
peninsular 
over gentle 
slopes of the 
pine ridges 
and low-lying 
swamps and 
hummocks, 
throughwhich 
the road ran, 
bordered with 
evergreen 
vines and 
creepers, the 
odor of whose 
flowery sprays 
mingled with 
the  exhala- 
tions from the 
decayed vege- 
tation, had a 
sickening 
effect; alert, 
as every tyro 
is, expecting a 
shot from 
every tree and 
stump and 
bramble; 
every nerve 
strained to 
the utmost 
tension, Don 
Quixotte, I 
venture to say, 
] never experienced such sensations in all his adventures. 
| Thus I journeyed for five days before I reached my desti- 
nation, Black Creck. The military post at which the 
headquarters of my regiment were established was situ- 
| ated on the right bank of this stream. Dark, deep and 
narrow, its coffee color derived from the ‘‘ bay galls ” at 
its source, and the roots of cypress and vines through 
| which it flows contributing its quota of color and im- 
purities to the St. John’s, it served as a highway to the 
steamers Saniece and General Clinch, plying between the 
post and Savannah. 

Equipped with my double-barreled shotgun, I reported 


ment. 
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myself to the colonel of my 
regiment. 

Ah, that double - barreled 
shotgun! How well I re- 
member it, even at this day ! 
Its brown stub and _ twist 
barrels ; its ebony ramrod, 


with black horn butt ; its ma- 


varnished so j—_—_ | i tf 


H ft 
te . Ve 


hogany stock, 
bright that it mirrored one’s 
entire person ; the percussion 
locks —then a novelty — of 
burnt steel, scarce emitting a 
sound in cocking ; a gem, in 
fine, and direct from the 
workshops of my Uncle at 
Springfield. I had borne it 
across the country with the 
utmost care, each barrel 
charged with fifteen buck- 
shot. Its weight and embar- 
rassing length, hitherto com- 
pensated by the gravity of the 
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situation, now that its rdle of 


confidential friend and pro- 
tector was finished, seemed to 
me, who never was fond of gun- 
ning, doubled and quadrupled. 
Besides, it was not exactly en régle in the Second Dra- 
goons for officers to carry any other arms than a pair of 
spurs—habitually worn, mounted or dismounted—sabre, 
and a pair of horse pistols, brass mounted, so I lost no 
time in relieving myself of the intolerable incubus by 
turning it in to the ordnance officer at the arsenal across 
the creek. 

Ignorant of the methods and red-tapeism of the bureau- 
crats in Washington—ignoring, indeed, their very ex- 
istence, I quietly lit my pipe—God help my verdancy !— 
with the duplicate receipts I had received in exchange 
for the gun, and thought nothing more of the transaction. 

If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 
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How little I knew then of the ways of the various de- 
partments of the Government! and how innocent and 
green! Just emerging from the gray and bullet buttons 
of the cadet, to the blue and eagle of the officer, what 
cared I then for the ‘‘cits” in Washington? Ah me! I 
was soon awakened from this baleful slumber. Pursu- 
ing the glittering course of my destiny, careless of the 
mundane events of the outer world, and thoughtful only 
of the joyous life of 

“The dragoon bold, who seorns all care, 
As he goes the rounds with his unecropped hair.” 


The witless dupe of an easy reliance, little did I know of 
the workings of that mysteri- 
wi ous and ever-wakeful labora- 
tory in Washington, the very 
2 = | essence and eyes of the Treas- 
ury Department—the auditor’s 
oftiges ! Auditors, in truth, for 
they feel the pulsations, dis- 
tant and unobtrusive though 
they be, of every functionary 
in the service of the Govern- 
ment. ° 
I had not then realized the 
fact that my military educa- 
tion was in the short clothes— 
so to speak—of its existence ; 
that I had merely entered 
upon the borders of my des- 
tined career ; that I had barely 
commenced the battle of life ; 
and that, as I grew older, the 
responsibility would become 
more onerous, and bow me 
down finally with the weight 
of armies in the field. 
Apropos to this subject, I 
cannot but observe now the 
criminal neglect of 
the authorities at West Point 
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in fitting the graduates for the important duties in regard 
to property responsibilities which will inevitably devolve 
upon them after they enter the army. ; 

The young fledgeling, green from the academy, enters 
the army, and may have all the responsibilities of com- 
manding officer of an isolated post, with the concomitants 
of quartermaster, commissary and ordnance officer thrust 
upon him at once, with all the post returns, abstracts and 
field reports enacted at the end of every month and 
quarter by the auditor ; and unless he has been educated 
in bookkeeping he finds himself bewildered and involved 
in an interminable and fruitless correspondence, harassed 
with the persistent returning of them to him for correc- 
tion, ending with a frightful ‘‘ Statement of Differences.” 

But let us return after so many ‘‘ Returns,” to the his- 
tory of our own dear double-barreled shotgun. 


I had lost sight of it; buried it in the vaults of the | 


arsenal at Garey’s Ferry. But a day of settlement, like 
the last jadgment, must come. 


hand corner, ‘‘ P. Haguer, Second Auditor.” 


Breaking the seal with a feverish impulse, I found a | 


letter from that august functionary, notifying me that no 
return of ordnance had been received from me for the 
last quarter. I had never reflected that nothing is lost to 
the Government. The warders, the auditors, maintained 


a keen scrutiny, and never lost sight of the least item of | 


public property. In my heedless nature I had lost both 
“invoices” and ‘‘ receipts.” My double-barreled shot- 
gun was irrevocably lost to me, but it was found each suc- 
ceeding quarter by the Argus eyes of the accountants in 
Washington. I was deficient—they had a surplus gun. 
Like Mario Uchard’s ‘‘ Barbasson Pasha,” who, in conse- 
quence of his reported death in France, and his will, in favor 


ofa favorite nephew, being executed, refused to be resusci- | 


tated, and insisted on being feu Barbasson. So my ill- 
fated shotgun became a ‘‘ feu shotgun.” You may believe 
there was no let up! 
minder in the shape of a yellow envelope. At first I would 


be seized with a terrific nightmare about the period of its | 
In my dreams I would see nothing but shot- | 


coming. 
guns ranged in review, the auditor in their midst, a surplus 


constantly pointed at me ! 


was *‘all but a dream at the worst.” In my simplicity, I 
wished that some great calamity would befall the archives 
at Washington, and destroy for ever all evidence of my 
responsibility. 

Years rolled on, and my military experience had taught 
me to expect by any mail a ‘Statement of Differences” 

-a document terminating the correspondence, and de- 
manding a settlement; but the cat had not amused itself 
sufficiently long with the poor captive mouse. I was 


thoroughly in the toils of His Grimness, the Second | 


Auditor, and he was not disposed to let up on me so 
easily. 

Twenty years had elapsed. I had gone through a rough, 
hard, and bitter experience. The Mexican War had inter- 
vened, with all its necessary expenditure of public prop- 
erty; recruiting service, with its various changes of station, 
and its consequent losses ; commanding-posts, involving 
heavy responsibilities, through all which I invariably came 
out at the little end of the horn, never, however, being 
permitted to lose sight of my feu shotgun. Whitherso- 
ever I went, from Florida to Louisiana, from Louisiana to 
Mexico, to Texas, to New York, to Boston, the dite noir 
haunted me. 

I could not avail myself of the method adopted by a 


~ 


| dles.’ 


There came by the post, | 
one day, a long yellow document, indorsed at the right 


Every “ quarter” brought the re- | 


| London in 1840, where they spent two Sundays. 


| young officer who was acting commissary of subsistence, 


A return was sent back to him with the remark, ‘‘ There 
appears to be a deficiency of soap and a surplus of can- 
’ On his next return he inserted a marginal note, 
‘For ‘candles’ read ‘soap.’ No, no! there was no affinity 
betwixt a double-barreled shotgun and a hoxseshoe, of 
which I had a surplus. My few shotgun was an orphan 
without companions of the same genus, and without 
‘entangling alliances.” 

I had frequently visited Washington in the course of my 
military career, but had always avoided the department 
as I would a pest-house. Especially was this the case with 
the bureau of the Second Auditor. I had visited the 
capital again in 1858, just twenty years after my adventur- 
ous career in Florida. 

Certain events in one’s life resemble those great cur- 
rents encountered in midocean. Fatality, hazard, provi- 
dence—no matter by what name they may be designated, 
or howsoever trifling they may appear, they exercise, 
nevertheless, a wonderful influence. 

Now, it so happened that a friend of mine, having some 
business at one of the offices in Winder’s Building, asked 
me to walk with him thither. Passing through a corridor, 
I observed a placard on one of the doors, ‘‘ Second 
Auditor.” A sickening sensation, a feeling of horror, fear 
and trembling overcame my manhood, Had I unwittingly 
thrust myself into the very jaws of the watchdog of the 
Treasury ? 

I clutched the arm of my companion, and demanded en 
explanation. ‘‘'That,” said he, ‘is the office of one of the 


clerks of the Second Auditor—a very clever fellow, and a 
| valuable acquaintance, especially if you should have an; 
I'll introduce you if you like.” 


accounts to settle. 
Before I had fairly recovered from the perturbation 
which his announcement had occasioned, or could reply to 
his proposition, he had knocked at the door, and entered. 
Following immediately on his heels, whom should I meet, 
in the person of the Second Auditor’s clerk, but an old and 
much-vyalued friend whom I had not seen for years ! 
Heavens! what a transition! From dread there came 
over me a feeling of ease, confidence, and comfort—from 


| fear and trembling, joy and gladness. 
gun poised in his hand, which, with ferocious aspect, he | 


**The very man I want to see!” he exclaimed. ‘ But 


| 8-h-e-e-e-e ! Speak low! Walls have ears! There is greui 


I would scream with terror, and awaken to find that it | confusion in your accounts, and many explanations aro 


necessary. Letus lose no time, but go at it at once.” 

Reassured by his kind manner, we lost no time, but 
plunged at once in medias res. 

**Here are some recruiting accounts, disapproved by 
the officer in the adjutant-general’s office charged with 
the duty of reviewing them. How can you get over 
these ?” 

The reiterated ‘‘ S-h-e-e-e-e |” of my friend, whenever my 
voice was raised above a conspirator's whisper, reminded 
me of the travesty played ata theatre in Paris, burlesquing 
the visit of a battalion of the French National Guard to 
On the 
stage the natural vivacity of the Frenchman was con- 
stantly checked by a ‘‘S-h-e-e-e-e! C'est Son-day!” and 
the battalion would tiptoe across the stage, whispering to 
each other, ‘‘S-h-e-e-e-e! C'est Son-day !” 

*“Give mo those,” I said. ‘I'll have them counter- 
indorsed, approved by a friend of mine who occupies the 
position of reviewer now in the adjutant-general’s office." 

*‘And here—here is a Mexican War return for nine 
months without vouchers. What can we do with that ?’”” 

‘**Heaven only knows! All I know is, the property was 
all legitimately expended, and I have so certified. I might 


| as well throw up my commission as to have my pay stopped 
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for so large a sum as is involved in that return, Why, my 
dear friend, twenty thousand dollars wouldn't cover the 
deficiencies !” 

“You might see Mr. Clayton, the auditor. He's akind, 
elever, nice gentleman, and might do something. Come, 
and I'll introduce you. His office is next door. He can 
then take your oath on these other papers. Come.” 

Notwithstanding the assurances of my friend, I could 
not divest my mind of the prejudices I had early formed 
of the Second Auditor—the ogre I had painted him ! ’T'was 
frightful! The visions that had haunted me in my sleep, 
and in my wakeful hours as well, for the last twenty years, 
were not to be thus dissipated at a moment’s notice. No, 
no. The ghost of that double-barreled shotgun loomed 
too vividly in the dtm, distant past. 

A drink of brandy-and-water from a secret store revived 
my depressed spirits, and gave me courage to face the 
music ; so bundling the return into my hat, and taking the 
other papers in my hand, I followed my friend to the 
auditor’s office like acriminal who was about to plead for 
his life. 

The auditor was seated at his desk—a portly, heavy- 
featured man with a round, clean-shaven face, and looking 
to be about fifty years of age. Iwas thrust upon him, 
rather than introduced, and was received with that cold 
official air so common, as I have since ascertained, in the 
various bureaus in Washington. Ho did not rise, but 


simply greeted me as I entered with the practiced, ‘‘ Well, 
sir ?” as if he would warn me at once against any undue 
familiarity. 

“IT wish you to examine these papers,” said I, ‘and 
administer the oath as required. 
valid.” 

This was uttered in quite as formal a manner as his 


Iam told to make them 


own. And further, to manifest my indifference, I walked 
to a window overlooking the Potomac flats, and specu- 
lated on the chances of the Washington monument ever 
being completed; chewing, the while, the cud of bitter- 
ness, engendered by the evil star that brought me in con- 
tact with such a bear ! 

I was aroused from my reverie by the sharp official : 

‘¢ Well, sir!” coming from the auditor's desk. I thought 
that in the plenitude of his official consequence he had 
lost all power of speech, save that cold, formal, ‘‘ Well, 
sir !” 

T returned to him with a frown of wounded pride, was 
duly sworn, and the papers returned to me with a guttural 
effort: ‘‘Give them to the clerk !” 

‘‘That is not all, sir,” taking the long-dormant Mexican 
war return from my hat, and unfolding it before him. 
‘Here is a return which has been rejected, in conse- 
quence of its not being accompanied with plain vouchers.” 

“Isn't that your signature, sir, to the certificate that it 
is all correct ?” 

‘* Yes,” said I; ‘‘and it has been there the last ten 
years.” 

‘Well, tell tho clerk to give you credit for all the lost 
property. Good-morning, sir.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Clayton! Good-morning, sir.” 

Good God! what a load these few words, thus officially 
spoken, had lifted from my poor, harassed brain! And 
what a transition from fear, hatred and repugnance to 
love, admiration and respect! At that moment I would 
have cheerfully given my vote to Philip Clayton for Pres- 
ident of the United States. Naught save the sacred and 
still mysterious precincts restrained me from giving utter- 
ance to my pent-up feelings in loud and boisterous 
huzzas. 

It is strange what a little thing upsets aman and makes 
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his life miserable. And, on the other hand, what trifles, 
seemingly, make up the sum of one’s happiness! Jubi- 
lant, and in transports of joy and gladness, I returned to 
my old friend with the precious documents. He could 
scarce credit my assertion that the auditor had relieved 
me of all responsibility in my previous accounts. He 
said that it was without precedent ; and when I finally 
took leave of him, as I turned the corner of the corridor I 
observed him, with the documents in his hand, going to 
the Auditor’s Office for confirmation of my statement. 

Next morning, strolling on the avenue, I encountered 
William Beall, brother to our own dear old Ben Beall, 
chief clerk in the Paymaster-general’s Office. In tho 
joyous, facetious humor I was in, consequent upon my 
success the day before, I could not resist the temptation 
of practicing a sell on my friend Beall. 

** Beall,” said I, ‘do you happen to know Mr. Clayton, 
the Second Auditor ?” 

‘*‘Intimately,” said he. ‘Our offices are contiguous, 
and I have a chat with him almost every day. He is one of 
the cleverest fellows I know—a lively boon companion 
into the bargain. Why do youask? Anything wrong in 
your accounts ?” 

‘Only a double-barreled shotgun,” said I, ‘which I 
have been carrying for the last twenty years. I wish him 
to relieve me from the responsibility, that’s all. Will 
you introduce me to him, and intercede in my behalf ?” 

‘‘With great pleasure,” said Beall. ‘But first let us 
go to the club and have a mint julep. "Twill sort of 
straighten us up for the work.” 

On reaching Mr. Clayton’s office Beall introduced me, 
with all due formality, and we were both invited to seats. 

**Clayton,” said Beall, ‘‘the major has some difficulty 
in his accounts. Ho is short, he says, one double-bar- 
reled shotgun, and has called this morning to see if ho 
cannot explain it to you. Do listen favorably to his ex- 
planations.” 

** Ha, ha, ha, ha!” laughed Clayton, much to the sur- 
prise and consternation of Beall. ‘The major reminds 
me of the nigger who drove a yoke of oxen to the river to 
water ; the half-famished beasts rushed into the stream 
and both were drowned. The disconsolate darkey went 
at once to his master, and said: ‘Master, one of them 
oxen is drownded, sir.’ ‘He is ? when did he drown ?’ 
‘Just now, sir.’ ‘Go ’long, sir, and be more careful in 
future.’ Toward evening the nigger came again to his 
master, saying: ‘ Master, dat oder oxen is drownded, sir.’ 
‘The devil he is? When did he drown ?” 
time the fust one did, sir.’ 
didn’t you tell mo that before ?’ ‘TI didn’t think you could 
stand it all at once, sir.’ Now, Colonel Beall, the major 
was here yesterday, and I relieved him from twenty thou- 
sand dollars worth of property not properly accounted 
for ; and to-day he comes to be relieved from the respon- 
sibility of a double-barreled shotgun. It can’t be done, 
sir. Tho department has had that hold on you too long 
to give it up now. No, sir; you must keep that gun.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Clayton,” said I, ‘I have had that dcuble- 
barreled shotgun twenty years, and but for those period- 
ical yellow envelopes that follow me from your office, 
whithersoever I may go, I should rather prefer keeping 
the gun. It’s those envelopes that bother me.” 

‘There, then! Our friend Beall has been well sold. 
So sit down and write out a short statement of the case, 
and I’ll swear you to it, and let that be the end of the 
matter. Advise your friends in the army, my dear sir, to 
pursue the same course you have adopted in regard to 
disallowed accounts. Better that than to whet their wit 
on an impermeable grindstone. Good-morning.” 


‘The same 


‘You scoundrel! Why 
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I have hith- | 


**One word, Mr. Clayton, before we part. 
erto regarded the bureau of the Second Auditor as the 
den of an ogre, a dragon. My experience of the last few 
days has given me a new birth, a new departure, in my 
military career. I find that the auditor has two charac- 
ters to enact—the personal and the impersonal. Hitherto 
I have known but the latter ; and that, by an accident, I 
came to fear and to abhor. In future, I trust that the 
memory of the events of yesterday and to-day may ever 
operate on my character for good, and that the lesson you 
have unwittingly taught me may enable me to enlighten 
many of my comrades in regard to their duties to the 


Second Auditor ; that is, to assist rather than to embarrass | 
good deal of the previous waste had been repaired ; yet 


him by vain complainings or the exercise of their stale 
wit.” 


OLD NICKSON’S WILL. 


By ALAN Moray. 


Tue wife and family of the Reverend James Nickson, 
Vicar of Calverstone, were not the most popular people 
in the country. The vicar himself was a good-natured, 
inoffensive man, against whom no ove had anything to 


say ; but Mrs. Nickson, some- 
how, did not get on very well 
with most people, and the 
children grew up more like 
her than their father. 

The fact is, the Nicksons, 
and especially Mrs. Nickson, 
were too fond of dragging into 
the conversation, whenever 
opportunity offered, some al- 
lusion to the Nickson prop- 
erty, to which the Reverend 
James was heir-presumptive ; 
and ycuag Bligh Nickson, 
the vicar’s eldest son, had, 
from his childhood up, been 
carefully trained in the idea 
that he was to be Nickson of 
Fort Nickson. Indeed, when 
he came of age, which inter- 
esting event took place a few 
months before the circum- 
stances I am about to narrate, 
his fond mother had some no- 
tion of celebrating the occa- 
sion in @ manner more worthy 
the heir of the Nickson estate 
than the son of the Vicar of 
Calverstone, but was prevent- 
ed by motives of good feeling 
and economy. 

Not that this Nickson prop- 
erty, so glorified by the simple 
vicar’s family, was in reality 
anything very magnificent. It 
was an estate of about ono 
thousand pounds a year, near 
Calverstone, which had bee». 
purchased by the grandfather 
of the Reverend James —a 
money -grubbing attorney in 
the town; and it was now in 
the hands of that gentleman’s 
eldest son—John Nickson, a 
man over seventy. 

T have said that the Reverend James Nickson and his 
family were not very popular; but they were beloved in 
comparison with ‘Old Nickson,” or, as his enemies—and 
he had not many friends—generally called him, ‘Old 
Nick.” And, in truth, a more disreputable old scoundre} 
never lived. No tenant had ever got a day’s grace, no 
beggar a halfpenny alms, from ‘‘Old John.” Having 
only a life-interest in the property, he had, for the earlier 
part of his tenure, acted on the principle of getting as 
much as he could out of it, and leaving his successor as 
little as possible ; and, although during the last few years 
a great change had taken place in this respect, and much 
to the joy of the Reverend James, heir-presumptive, a 


the estate of Fort Nickson could not now be worth much 
more than three-fourths of its original value. The late 
change for the better in the habits of Mr. Nickson had as- 
tonished everybody; and though it was generally and 
correctly put down to the influence of his youngest son, 
this did not much enlighten them ; for if ever father was 
reproduced in son, Old Nickson was in his son Clones— 
generally abbreviated into Cluny—Nickson. 

But here we must tell the most heinous of Mr. Nick- 
son’s many offenses against society. The squire of Fort 


Nickson had never married, 
and yet he had begotten a 
numerous family. He had al- 
ways been a man of notorious- 
ly immoral life ; but, when he 
was nearly forty years of age, 
he had elevated a hands.me 
Trish housemaid to a more 
prominent position in his 
household. This woman bore 
him, in rapid succession, five 
sons, who, when they grew to 
manhood, were noted among 
the tallest and finest men in 
the county; yet the mother 
never acquired any ascend- 
ency over the squire. She 
was made housekeeper; but 
she was never known to call 
her master by his Christian 
name; and, indeed, all her 
life she stood too much in 
awe of that unpleasant gentle- 
man to make the slightest 
attempt to presume upon her 
equivocal position. 

The five sons I have men- 
tioned grew up at Fort Nick- 
son, with scarcely any educa- 
tion ; and spent their time in 
hunting, shooting and de- 
bauchery amongst the lower 
class of farmers and sporting 
publicans. 

But it was different with 
the sixth son, Cluny, who was 
born some four years after 
the youngest of his five bro- 
thers. 

For this son old Nickson 
always displayed a strong 
partiality. The mother died a 
couple of years after his birth, 
but Mr. Nickson formed no 
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new connection of the kind, 
ana@ devoted himself, in his 
own way, to the training of 
his youngest son. Cluny got 
a fair education, and, as he 
grew older, became his father’s 
confidant in everything, and, 
at the time I speak of, was 
in complete control of the 
estate. 

The Benjamin of the family, 
he never got on with his 
brothers. He despised them 
as ignorant boors; and they 
looked down on him as a 
pettifogging sycophant of the 
father. And curiously enough, 
there was a strange physical 
contrast between the young- 
est son and his brothers. 
They, as I have said, were 
tall, athletic men, while Cluny 
was a small, weazened creat- 
ure, with a cunning, sallow 
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face, and a head many sizes too big for his body, which | she not reflected that it was merely a draft in advance on 


gave him the appearance, now at four-and-twenty, of a 
man who migh be almost any age up to forty. Some few 
years before he had made an effort to obtain some kind of 
recognition amongst his neighbors, and had endeavored to 
cultivate the acquaintance of his cousin, the vicar ; but 
Mrs. Nickson had repulsed him with proper pride, and 


since then he had given himself up entirely to the man- | 


agement of the property, which rapidly improved in his 
capable hands. 

And now one morning there came to the vicarage the 
startling news that Old Nickson was dying. Mrs. Nick- 
son was too well bred to show any indecent joy, but she 
greeted her son Bligh, on his late arrival at the breakfast- 
table, with unusual affection ; and it was observed that 
she had taken particular care with her dress that morn- 
ing. 

The Reverend James was a kindly, good-hearted man ; 
and though he had not spoken to his uncle for thirty 
years, yet he felt it his duty, both as a relative and a cler- 
gyman, to go and see him now ; and accordingly, directly 
after breakfast, he set out in his gig for Fort Nickson. 
The old gentleman’s reception of him was not very 
cordial. 

‘*Come to see how the place looks, Jim, eh ? 
well, I can’t keep it much longer now.” 

His nephew protested strongly that he had no motive of 
the kind, but wished to make it up between them, now 
that there was so little time. 

‘“‘There’s nothing to make up, Jim,” said the old man ; 
‘‘and if there was, we couldn’t enjoy one another's society 
very long now.” 

The clergyman tried to induce the old reprobate to 
think of his past life, and avail himself of the little time 
left for repentance. 

“Ah, yes,” said Old Nickson. ‘‘Isn’t it a pity, Jim, I 
didn’t marry her and leave an heir for Fort Nickson ? 
How pleased your wife would have been !” 

This was more than the Reverend James could bear ; 
so, finding it useless to remain, he prepared to go; but, 
as he was at the door, his uncle, with an ugly leer, fired a 
parting shot. 

** Don’t be so down about me, Jim. You'll find, when 
my will is read, that I’ve not been so bad as you think.” 


Well, 


As the old gentleman was chuckling over the discom- | 


fiture of his nephew, Cluny, who had been constantly 
with him since his illness, came in. The father, after tell- 
ing his favorite son of the vicar’s visit, said : ‘ 

“Cluny, boy, bring me the tin case out of the safe ; 
I'm going to tell you something that'll surprise you.” 

‘‘No need to bring it, dad,” said Cluny. ‘I knew it 
these four years. I opened the case myself.” 

** Well, Cluny, you’re my own son,” said the father, 
with a look of mingled admiration and affection at his 
hopeful offspring. 

The two looked at each other for a minute with a funny 
expression, as the same idea passed through their minds. 

“Cluny,” said Old Nickson, as he turned reund in bed, 
“T’d give a thousand pounds to see Mrs. Jim’s face when 
the will is read.” 

This pious wish was the last that.the worthy old gentle- 
man expressed ; for about an hour later, when the nurse 
came to give him some medicine, she found him dead. 

And now many people, who had never before shown 
much attention to the Nicksons at the vicarage, happened 
to drop in; and the consumption of wine and cake, 
during the week that elapsed before the day of the 
funeral, so far exceeded the weekly estimates that the 
housewilely Mrs, Nickson would have felt alarmed had 


the Fort Nickson rents. The family spared no expense 
in mourning ; and, altogether, people who before had not 
spoken very kindly of the vicar’s wife were disposed to 
admit that she bore prosperity very becomingly, and 
looked forward with pleasure to the reopening of Fort 
Nickson under her auspices. 

But at length the great day arrives, and all the parties 
interested are assembled in the long dining-room at Fort 
Nickson, to hear the will read. The Reverend James is 
not much concerned, being pretty sure that none of the 
personalty is left to him, and, indeed, being quite con- 
tent with the land, which he considers his already. Bligh 
Nickson has been deputed by his mother to take stock of 
the condition of the furniture, and is doing so to the best 
of his power. Many acquaintances have come in after the 
funeral, and most of them find an opportunity of con- 
gratulating the vicar or his son. There, too, standing in 
a group apart in moody silence, or talking among them- 
selves in whispers, are the five tall handsome men, the 
living monuments of the crime and baseness of the dead. 
No one speaks to them, and they speak to no one, but 
stare defiantly at each newcomer. 

But there is Cluny, too, with a curious mixture of defer- 
ence and a sense of his own importance ; for he is indis- 
pensable—he alone knows all the affairs of the deceased ; 
and, after seeing every one seated, he is observed, for a 
few minutes, to converse earnestly with Mr. Barton, the 
lawyer, into whose hands he has just put the will ; and 
as that gentleman slowly unfolds the parchment, the 
lookers-on see that whatever Cluny has told him has 
strangely affected the lawyer. Cluny takes his seat, with 
just a faint look of gratified malice on his face. After 
conferring for a few minutes with his clerk, Mr. Barton 
rises, 

“Gentlemen,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘I have just been 
more surprised than I have ever before been in my pro- 
fessional career. The will I hold is one drawn up by my- 
self ; and by it all the personal property of the deceased 


| is to be divided equally among six persons, to wit, John, 


Henry, Arthur, William, Thomas and Clones Nickson, 
sons of the testator, as he himself says. But, gentlemen, 
pinned to this will are two documents, of the existence 
of which I never knew until this moment. They are a 
certificate of the marriage of John Nickson, Esq., with 
Mary O’Callaghan, dated August 4th, 1842 ; and the cer- 
tificate of birth of their son, Clones Nickson, dated Sep- 
tember 12th of the same year. The Fort Nickson estate, 
as many of us are aware, was settled for life on the late 
John Nickson, with remainder entail to his eldest son, 
and, failing such male issue, to his nephew, the Reverend 
James Nickson. As these documents, if genuine—and I 
see no reason to doubt it—attest the legitimacy of Mr. 
Clones Nickson, he is now, under the settlement executed 
by his grandfather, owner of all the real estate comprised 
in that settlement.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen into the dining-room, the 
company could scarcely have been more astonished. The 
first to recover his self-possession was the lawyer, who, 
scenting a new client, congratulated Clones. The rest of 
the company retired more or less awkwardly. 

On investigation the documents were found to be per- 
fectly correct ; and, from the date of the marriage, it was 
generally supposed that old Nickson had been induced to 
take this step by an impudent speech made in his hearing 
by a friend of the vicar. 

He had taken his housekeeper up to London, and mar- 
ried her there by special license ; and such was his influ- 
ence over her, that she had never diyulged the secret. 


Clones Nickson broke the entail, sold the property, and 
left England. Even the name of the house was changed ; 
and poor Mrs. Nickson’s sole eonnection with the landed 
interest of the county now is her copyright in the dole- 
ful tale—which she not unfrequently tells—of ‘Old 
Nickson’s Will.” 


A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


From the rim it trickles down 
Of the mountain’s granite crown 
Clear and cool; 
Keen and eager though it go 
Through your veins with lively flow, 
Yet it knoweth not to reign 
Through the chambers of the brain 
With misrule; 
Where dark water-cresses grow 
You will trace its quiet flow, 
With mossy border yellow, 
So mild, and soft and mellow, 
In its pouring. 
With no slimy dregs to trouble 
The brightness of its bukble 
As it treads its silver way 
From the granite shoulders gray 
Of Ben Dorain. 
Then down the sloping side 
It will slip with glassy slide 
Gently welling, 
Till it gather strength to leap 
With a light and foamy sweep 
To the corrie broad and deep 
Proudly swelling ; 
Then bends beneath the boulders 
*Neath the shadow of the shoulders 
Of the Ben, 
Through a country rough and shaggy, 
So jaggy and so knaggy, 
Full of hummocks and of hunches, 
Full of stumps and tufts and bunches, 
Full of bushes and of rushes, 

In the glen, 
Through rich green solitudes, 
And wildly hanging woods, 
With blossom and with bell, 
In rich redundant swell, 

And the pride 
Of the mountain daisy there, 
And the forest everywhere 
With the dress and with the air 

Of a bride. 


JAMAICA’S RAT WAR. 


Tw addition to the ordinary brown and black rats (those 
irrepressible colonists which take free passage to every 
new country where European vessels call), Jamaica has 
been invaded, and is now infested, by a most formidable 
enemy, the Mus Saccharivorus, a rat ten inches in length, 
or, including his tail, twenty inches. 

So great has been the damage done by these combined 
foes that it has been estimated at half a million of dollars 
a year in Jamaica alone, notwithstanding that a consider- 
able saving is there effected by the use of the rat-eaten 
canes for the rum distilleries. 

For many years the afflicted planters vainly tried every 
known method of battling with their sharp and sweet- 
toothed adversaries. Cats were introduced, but were 
worsted in the fray. Ferrets were next tried, but these 
succumbed to the attacks of ravenous Chigoe fleas ; then 
huge bullfrogs were introduced from South America, and 
did their best to consume the young rats, but could by no 
means equal the supply. So each estate found it neces- 
sary to employ professional rat-catchers with troops of 
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dogs, curious basket-work traps, and various poisons, 
chiefly phosphoric. These kept up an incessant rat- 
slaughter, but all their efforts to exterminate the foe 
proved ineffectual. 

At last it happily occurred to some one to introduce the 
common Indian mungoose, the natural foe of rats and 
snakes. A more powerful ally could not be desired. In 
1872 four males and five females were imported direct from 
India, and turned out on the plantation of Mr. Espent. 
So amazing has been their fecundity that already there is 
not a district on the island of Jamaica on which a large 
number of their descendants are not busily engaged in 
the destruction of their hereditary foes. Thousands of 
young ones were captured and turned loose on distant 
plantations, and now all the planters speak in terms of wn- 
measured praise of these zealous auxiliaries whose deeds 
slaughter have proved of such incalculable benefit to the 
estates. 

The planters reckon the annual cost of rat-catching at 
less than one-tenth of what it has been in past years, while 
some, still more fortunate, declare that since the arrival of 
the mungoose the rats have absolutely disappeared from 
their fields. 

All that the mungoose asks is to be allowed to work in 
peace and unobserved, so that the most sequestered estates 
are those which have received the greatest benefit from his 
labors. He takes up his quarters in ruined walls and de- 
serted buildings, and thence goes forth to war; and so 
effectual has been his work that several districts which 
had literally been abandoned to the rats are now once 
again being planted as sugar-fields, 

He requires clean farming on the part of his human 
allies, for he requires a clear field where he can see all 
round him and dart on his prey, so that a slovenly farmer 
who tolerates a thick undergrowth of weeds will not find 
favor from these energetic little friends. 

At present their good deeds are so apparent that no one 
cares to think seriously of the occasional disappearance of 
eggs and chickens, though it is evident that as rats grow 
fewer, and mungooses more numerous, this evil may 
become serious. 


A CURIOUS NEEDLE. 

Amone the rare treasures in the possession of Queen 
Victoria is a very curious needle that was made at the 
famous factory in Buckinghamshire. The needle is « 
miniature model of the Roman column of Trajan, but the 
scenes it depicts are not in the military exploits of the 
Roman emperors, but some of the events in the life of 
Queen Victoria herself. 

There is one of special interest representing the princess 
as a young maiden at Tunbridge Wells, where, in simple 
girlish attire, with a straw hat shading the sweet, earnest 
face, she is receiving the water from the hands of an old 
woman, to whom she seems talking very pleasantly. 
Another scene is the coronation at Westminister Abbey, 
bearing date June 28th, 1838. In this scene are clearly 
depicted ten or twelve figures. Another scene is the 
Queen’s marriage, showing the real bride and the Prince 
Consort, with date, Monday, February 10th, 1840. 

The figures in all these scenes are so extremely small 
that they can be scarcely made out with the naked eye, but 
by the aid of a magnifying glass, they appear clearly cut 
and beautifully distinct. This wonderful needle can also 
be opened, and it contains several others, all of the same 
form, and all are adorned with miniature figures in relief 
—each scene portraying some notable eyent in the life of 
England’s noble and virtuous Queen, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Monsrevr Ducuatet sat alone in his office in the Palais 
de Justice. Another person was writing at a table in the 
same apartment ; but long habit had made the judge regard 
Tomas as nothing more than a piece of office furniture. 

Upon the desk at which the magistrate was seated were 
a number of pages of manuscript ; a dagger, whose handle 
was formed by the twisted bodies of two serpents; a 
soiled pocket-handkerchief, in which were loosely tied up 
a number of valuable jewels, and a coarse, crumpled 
envelope. 

The sheets of manuscript were the statements of wit- 
nesses, and the articles were the proofs to be used as evi- 
dence in what was already known at the Prefecture as 
‘the affair at Clairville.” 

For some time the judge had been absorbed in the 
Vol. XV., No. 4—29. 


perusal of the testimony. Having at length concluded his 
reading, he rose, and began to pace the apartment from 
one end to the other. His face was very stern, and an 
evident perplexity was visible in his intelligent eye. 

The testimony of the witnesses seemed conclusive. As 
Le Renard had said, the case was a very strong one; and 
yet, in spite of everything, Monsieur Duchatel found 
himself continually recalling the appearance of the count 
when protesting his innocence, and could not but ask 
himself over and over again, even against his own will, 
whether any but an innocent man could ever have spoken 
or looked as De Clairville did at that awful moment. 

On the one side was the clear and uncontradicted evi- 
dence of a number of unprejudiced witnesses, supported 
by the strongest circumstantial facts, all crying out in the 
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loudest manner the guilt of the accused. On the other, 
the unsupported assertion of that accused ; and yet the 
judge hesitated. 

Monsieur Duchatel could not explain the feeling that 
made him doubt. All he could do was to acknowledge 
that this feeling was there, deep-seated in his mind, plead- 
ing against his better reason for the man whom common 
sense and the judgment of the press had already called 
the murderer of Madame de Clairville. 

Up and down, up and down, he paced the chamber, re- 
volving the affair in his mind. Look at it which way he 
would, the doubt always returned. 

In his desperate perplexity, he even envied the stolid 
and impassive Tomas, who had paused in his writing to 
refresh himself with a gigantic pinch of snuff. 

The low, distinct tone of the clock striking ten recalled 
him to himself. He remembered that this was the hour 
he had ordered the Count de Clairville to be brought 
before him for examination, and he felt that in a few mo- 
ments perhaps all uncertainty which now overpowered his 
judgment might be banished by the confession of the 
criminal. 

‘*Tomas,” he said, reseating himself at his desk, ‘ this 
is the hour Monsieur de Clairville was to have been 
brought here. See if my orders have been complied with, 
and if the count is in the hall, let him enter at once.” 

The methodical Tomas placed his pen behind his ear 
and left the apartment. 

Duchatel stirred the papers nervously with his hand, 
and raised his head with a sudden start when the door 
opened and the clerk returned, followed by the count. 

Charles de Clairville had now been for three days an in- 
mate of the Central House ; but in spite of all the horrors 
of the situation, his appearance was but little changed ; he 
had borne bravely the cruel ordeal to which every prisoner 
is subjected. 

He had submitted to having his person searched, and 
had seen his name recorded in the prison register, to carry 
down to posterity the fact that he, Charles Count de 
Clairville, had been accused of the most infamous of 
crimes. 

For what seemed to him weeks, nay, months, he had 
been confined within the close limits of a cell without 
being allowed to see any one except the prison official 
who brought him his food. 

What a change from all the splendor of Clairville and 
the society of his lovely sister and beautiful wife! And 
yet, in spite of all this, the count seemed to bear with for- 
titude his terrible situation. 

A certain air of severity was visible in the composed ex- 
pression of his face, and the grave intensity of his dark 
He came boldly to meet the trying ordeal of his 
examination. 

‘** Sir,” said the judge, ‘you will seat yourself there, 


eves. 


and answer the questions put to you,” and he pointed toa 
chair placed in front of his desk, whilst Tomas again re- 
freshed himself with a pinch of snuff, took a fresh sheet of 
paper, and prepared to write down the answers of the 
accused. 

“Your age, name, and place of birth?’ demanded the 
magistrate, all trace of feeling now disappearing and 


giving place to the severity of the inquisitor. 
‘*Charles de Clairville. 


orn in Paris ; age thirty,” re- 
plied the prisoner. 

“You are accused of having assassinated, on the night 
of the 9th September last, your wife, Clothilde de Clair- 
ville, at a house belonging to you, known as the Chateau 
de Clairville, near the village of Rosiére, in the Depart- 
ment of the Seime. You will listen while I state to you 


the evidence which has induced your arrest. It has been 
proved by testimony of one of your servants that between 
five and six o’clock on the evening of the 9th September 
he delivered to you a letter which arrived by the five 
o'clock mail ; that this letter drew from you evidence of 
intense anger, and immediately on its perusal you sent the 
same servant to ascertain if your wife was in her bou- 
doir.”’ 

‘‘Tt is true, monsieur,”’ replied the count, in amournful 


| voice. 


“Tt is proved,” continued the grave voice of the judge, 
‘“‘by the testimony of Justine, your wife’s maid, that you 
had a stormy interview with madame, concluding with a 
threat against that lady’s life. The agitation resulting 
from this interview was also noticed by your valet.” 

‘Tt is true, monsieur.” 

“It is proved by your valet that immediately after the 
interview you left the chateau, and that to the best of his 
knowledge you did not return to it until ten next morning. 
It is also proved by the same witness that when madame 
retired to rest, the valet left your private bedchamber, 
closing the door of entry to the hall behind him, and leay- 
ing the key in the lock, in spite of which, when Inspector 
Robelot attempted to enter the chamber, the door was 
found to be locked, and the key in your possession.” 

This time the count assented only by an affirmative 
motion of the head, and the judge went on to mention 
the other points of the case—the discovery of the murder by 
Inspector Robelot ; the finding of the envelope addressed 
to the count ; the efforts to make the motive of the crime 
appear to be robbery, afterward disproved by the discov- 
ery of the jewels, and finally, the admissions made at the 
time of arrest. 

‘*Monsieur le Juge, I admitted my presence in tho 
chateau between the time of my departure and the hour 
of my apparent return. I admitted my presence in the 
bedchamber of the countess, but I denied that I had 
aught to do with the murder of my wife.” 

** And now, monsieur ?” inquired the judge. 

**And now,” continued the young man, ‘I again pro- 
test my innocence by all I hold sacred. Yes, I entered 
the chateau long after I was supposed to have left it. 
What the hour of my return was I know not, but it was 
long after midnight. Yes, I entered the chamber of my 
wife, but as God is my judge the countess had been 
murdered long before my arrival; the body was cold and 
rigid.” 

‘‘The testimony of Dr. Savart established the fact that 
the crime was committed about twelve o’clock on the 
night of the 9th of September, and, not satisfied with 
that, I had the body examined by two other doctors, who 
coincided in fixing twelve o’clock as the hour in which 
the deed was done.” 

‘Tt may be so, Monsieur le Juge ; all that I know is, I 
did not return till long after that hour.” 

‘And the search of the furniture and the pretended 
robbery : 

** The room was in exactly the same condition as when I 
entered it the next morniag in your company. ‘The dis 
covery of my wife’s murder overwhelmed me with horror ; 
for some moments I was incapable of motion. I had come 
back to Clairville with strong feelings of anger toward the 
All such thoughts fled at the sight of the help- 


countess. 


| less body of one I had loved better than my existence. 


I fell on my knees at the bedside, and wept. How long I 


| remained there I know not, but at length my grief sub- 


sided, and as if it had been an inspiration from the evil 
one, sent for my destruction, the thought forced itself upon 


|} my mind of my terrible situation in case I should be 


found in the chateau—the remembrance of my .angry 
threats against the life of the countess, and all the facts 
that seemed to point to me as the author of the infamous 
crime. I admit, monsieur, I became terrified, and losing 
entire control of my reason, I only thought to escape 
from the chateau without discovery. Obeying the prompt- 
ings of self-preservation, I left my room, locking the door 
behind me, and removing the key from the one opening 
on the hall, descended the stairs with the utmost care and 
made my escape by the entrance-door which I had opened 
with my latch-key. Once outside of the chateau I wan- 
dered about the fields around Rosiére in helpless terror 
and misery, until, overpowered by fate, I returned to the 
chateau. The rest you know.” 

‘* Sir,” said the judge, ‘it appears to me that you claim 
to have been elsewhere than at Clairville at the hour the 
deed was committed. This claim, if established by testi- 
mony, would be sufficient to prove an alibi. Can you 
produce that testimony ?” 

‘** Alas, monsieur,” replied the count, in a melancholy 
voice, ‘‘I fear that will be impossible. Every hour 
since I have been in that prison I have sought in vain for 
some mode by which I could prove what you now ask me 
to establish. For some time after midnight on the night 
of the crime I wandered about on the outskirts of Paris. 
Where I went and whom I met, I cannot remember. I 
cannot recall a single face, or clearly picture to my mind 
any of the places I visited in my wanderings. My mind 
was in a whirl of contending emotions. I wandered aim- 
lessly about. At length, when I recovered the control of 
my faculties, I found myself far from the city. I had 
determined to return to Clairville, and discovering a rail- 
road station, I took a train back to Paris, and thence to 
Rosiére. The station at the village -vas nearly deserted, 
unfortunately for me, and I made my way to the chateau 
without meeting any one who could establish the hour.” 

Duchatel pondered for several moments. At last he 
said : , 

‘© You have told me where you were after midnight on 
the 9th of September ; will you explain your whereabouts 
before that hour? But first, monsieur,” he continued, 
breaking in upon the count, who was about to speak, 
‘this letter, the cause of your angry interview with 
Madame de Clairville, which seems to have been the 
motive of your sudden trip to Paris ?” 

‘‘That letter,” quickly replied the count, ‘‘I have de- 
stroyed.” 

‘* But its contents ?” 

The young man covered his face and uttered a low 
groan. After some moments he raised his head—his face 
was livid. An expression of intense agony appeared on 
his quivering features as he answered, in a hollow voice : 

“The contents of that letter, Monsieur le Juge, I 
cannot repeat. It appointed a rendezvous, and I kept 
the appointment.” 

The judge’s face grew more guave. 

‘‘ Sir,” he said, ‘from my heart I pity you, but I must 
lo my duty. Against the testimony of unprejudiced 
witnesses, against the most overwhelming circumstantial 
proofs, you have nothing but your assertions, unsupported 
by any corroborated fact ; you have even refused to tell 
me the contents of the letter you have destroyed, and 
which seems to have been the canse of this terrible crime. 
My duty is plain, and, much as I regret it, Monsieur le 
Comte, I will have to remand you to prison to await your 
trial.” 


“Sir,” replied the young man, “you have done no more 
than I expected. My fate is in the hands of an all-watchful 
Providence. 


I thank you for the kindness with which 
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you have performed what must have been to you an un- 
pleasant task.” 

The judge made a sign of dismissal. In obedience to 
this sign Tomas arose and summoned the gendarme in at- 
tendance, and under his escort the count left the room. 


Cuapter IX. 


A smatu whitewashed room, lighted by two narrow 
windows, grated with heavy iron bars ; an iron bedstead 
supporting a coarse flock mattress, covered with still 
coarser sheet, gray blanket and straw-stuffed pillow; a 
little table of unpainted deal, and a stool made of oak. 
These are the surroundings of the unfortunate Count de 
Clairville, and here he had been for seven days without 
other companionship than the gloomy thoughts of the 
future, and still sadder recollections of the past. 

In spite of this determination to bear with fortitude the 


evils which fate had inflicted upon him, his strong mind 
was at length beginning to yield to the depressing influ- 


ences of solitary confinement. 

No one who has not experienced it can appreciate the 
awful mental depression which is the natural and inevita- 
ble result of such a solitary existence. 

Alone in a narrow cell, with no object to engage his 
thoughts or furnish food for reflection, what is left for the 
prisoner ? In most cases nothing but the hideous recol- 
lections of some horrible crime. The blood-stained 
spectres of his murdered victims people the emptiness of 
his cell with their writhing and spectral bodies ; they 
haunt his dreams by night and his waking thoughts by 
day, until the imagined horrors, growing too ghastly for 
his excited brain, he finally succumbs, and follows the 
path trodden by many another victim of solitary confine- 
ment. He exchanges his prison for the still gloomier 
dungeon of the madhouse. 

Modern civilization, appreciating the frightful mental 
strain to which a condemned felon is subjected between 
the interval of his conviction and execution, has sought 
to alleviate the intenseness of this strain upon the mind. 
For this reason, in France, it has been the custom that the 
condemned man should never be left alone for a single 
moment between the time at which the sentence is pro- 
nounced by the judge and that when the knife of the 
guillotine falls. 

Every effort is made to keep the attention of the con- 
demned as much as possible from dwelling upon his 
approaching fate ; and every wish and desire he expresses 
is as far as possible gratified. 

The beneficent results of this practice have long been 
recognized and fully appreciated, which makes it all the 
more singular that the same efforts should not be made to 
keep up the mental stamina of the accused after arrest and 
prior to his conviction. 

Even the consciousness of innocence will not suffice 
to uphold the mind of a man left alone with the compan- 
ionship of his own gloomy thoughts. 

And this Charles de Clairville was now learning. 

Day after day he had expected, nay, prayed, for the 
coming of some one of those whom he had ealled his 
friends, and day after day he had been doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

His only connecting link with humanity was the turn- 
key who brought to him at regular intervals the coarse 
but healthy food furnished by the prison regulations, 

He was fast lapsing into a dull, apathetic state, careless 
of life and almost oblivious of the absence of his friends. 

On this, the seventh day of his confinement, he was 
seated on his stool with his arm resting on the small table, 
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his face buried in his hands, his mind traveling back over 
the miserable panorama of the past. 

The grating noise made by a key turning in the lock of 
the door failed to arouse him from his mournful reverie. 
The door opened and a man eatered, but still the prisoner 
remained unconscious of his presence until his name was 
pronounced. 

The sound of his own name, uttered in a well-known 
voice, fell upon his shattered nerves with the violence of a 
thunderbolt. He sprang to his feet, and crying, hyster- 
ically, ‘‘Paul ! Paul !” fell upon the breast of Dr. Savart 
For some moments he was unable to speak, overpowered 
with emotion. At length, however, he mastered his ex- 
cited nerves, and pressing the doctor’s hand, he cried : 

‘At last, my dear friend, I again hold your hand. 
Speak, Paul. What of my sister—what of Marguerite— 
is she well? Has she recovered from this awful shock ? 
Great God! My friend, you cannot imagine how the 
thought of that dear girl has multiplied the tortures I 
lave endured.” 

** My dear Charles,” replied the doctor, allowing him- 
self to be led to the prisoner’s pallet, upon which he 
seated himself, while his friend placed himself on the 
stool at his feet, ‘‘ Marguerite is well and composed in 
mind as is possible while you are in your present perilous 
situation. She sends you her love, and bids you count 
upon me as one entirely devoted to your wishes, and 
sworn to achieve your deliverance.” 

The face of the young man was pale and calm as he 
spoke these words, forming a marked contrast to the wild 
excitement of the prisoner, who exclaimed : 

‘Thanks, my friend—thanks a thousand times for your 
welcome news. Now I can bear anything that may be in 
store for me, knowing that my dear Marguerite is well 
and happy.” 

**Not happy, Charles, so long as you are a prisoner and 
charged with an odious crime. She has made me swear 
by all I hold sacred to disprove this calumnious accusa- 
tion, and made the proof of your innocence the price of 
her hand.” 

‘“‘Oh! never, never, Paul,” interrupted the count. 
“The proofs against me are so strong that at times when 
I think of them it makes me doubt my own innocence. 
Marguerite must not be so unfair as to impose such a 
hopeless task upon you. It is my desire, Paul, that you 
and she should marry at once, and I wish you to tell her 
of this, and urge her to comply with what I consider the 
assurance of a happy future for her.” ‘ 

‘But, my dear Cliarles, you must not despair. Surely, 
there must be a way to disprove this terrible charge. I 
have scen Monsieur le Juge, who, I can assure you, feels 
disposed to do all he &an in your favor, and has exceeded 
what is usually conceded in such cases, for he has allowed 
me to read the testimony of the witnesses against you, and 
your own statement. I do not deny, dear friend, that the 
evidence is strong; but I see your fate hangs upon your 
ability to prove your absence from Clairville at twelve 
o’clock September 9th, the hour at which the crime was 
committed.” 

** And this, Paul, it is impossible for me to prove.” 

“Impossible! No. Hard it may be; but surely not 
impossible. See, my friend, you must go over with me 
all you did that fatal night. Perchance in this way you 


may remember some witness whose corroborative testi- 
mony will prove the only fact that is necessary to serve 
you—yomr presence somewhere else at that fatal hour of 
twelve o'clock.” 

Clairville shook his head, gloomily. 

**Come, come, Charles ; you must not shake your head. 


For Marguerite’s sake, give me your assistance in what I 
have undertaken.” 

‘*Tt will be in vain, Paul. I have already gone over in 
my own mind, time after time, every occurrence I could 
recall as happening to me that terrible night.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I must still persevere. Your sister has 
my promise, and I, at least, mean to do all I can to redeem 
it. Come, then, my dear Charles, and tell me, as well as 
you can remember, what occurred after you left Clairville. 


| At six you went to Rosiére.” 


Charles remained silent, as if endeavoring to recall his 
recollections. At length he replied : 

‘Yes, when I left the chateau I went to Rosiére, and 
there took the eight o’clock train for Paris.” 

“This, surely, could be proved by the officials at the 
station.” : 

“Yes,” answered De Clairville ; ‘‘ but, as you see, it is 
of no importance. When I reached Paris it was dark, and 
I hurried away from the station, anxious to place myself as 
far as possible from the gaslight and the glaring noise of 
the more populous portion of the city. I must tell you, 
my dear Savart, that at that time I was suffering great 
mental anxiety. My brain was in a cloud of uncertainty 
and doubt. I cannot tell you, my friend, the cause of my 
anguish, but must ask you to believe it was great enoug) 


_ to make me wish to hide myself from the sight of every one 
I had an appointment for twelve o’clock with a woman 


| as I then supposed. 


who promised to meet me near the Arc de Triomphe. J 
wandered aimlessly about the less frequented streets until 
that hour. I do not remember the face of a single person 
I met ; nor can I believe it probable that any one noticed 
me particularly. All I recollect is, that at the appointed 
time I sought the place of rendezvous, but the person 
whom I expected to meet, and who was a stranger to me, 
failed to appear. After waiting for some time, I became 
perfectly wild with nervous excitement. Certain charges 
had been made against my wife, which this person should 
have substantiated. I cannot explain to you how intenseiy 
I was affected by the failure of the meeting, nor do I un- 
derstand the effect it produced upon me. I seemed to 
lose all control of my reason. I passed out by the Porto 
Antoine, and lost myself in the outskirts of the great city. 
For what length of time I strayed about I cannot tell. 
However, at last I was able to conquer my delirium, and 
once having controlled my faculties, I determined to make 
my way back to Rosiére as speedily as possible, and de- 
mand from my Clothilde an explanation of the charges 
that had been made against her. Fate seemed to favor my 
intention, for on looking around, I discovered my wander- 
ings had brought me to a small railway station, whose 
lights I recognized. I hurried thither, and very soon 
after a train came in sight. Obtaining a ticket, I entered 
the cars. On arriving at the station in thecity, I lost not a 
moment, but securing a cab, I had myself conveyed to the 
Chemin de fer du Nord. Again fate seemed to assist me, 
A train was just on the point of 
leaving, and Ihad barely time to get on board of it before 


| its departure, and an hour’s ride brought me to Rosiére. 


| The station then was so completely deserted, I do not re- 


collect to have seen a single person. The village was 


| equally solitary, and I am satisfied that from the time I left 


the car at Rosiére up to the time of my reaching Clairville 
no person saw me. You see, Paul, how hard a task you 
have set yourself,” and the count smiled sadly. 

**T do not despair, Charles. But tell me, at what hour 
did you take the cars at the little station the other side of 
Paris ?” 

**T cannot say ; but certainly long after midnight.” 

**Did you see no one there ?” 


Yin 
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“None but the man who sold me my ticket, and he 
merely glanced through a small opening in the office 
window, and certainly could never have recognized me.” 

** You remember that man? Can you remember no one 
else you saw during the whole time that elapsed from the 
moment of your leaving the little station up to your 
arrival at Rosiére? Think, my dearfriend. Yourlife may 
depend upon it.” 

De Clairville leaned his face upon his hands, and re- 
mained for some time absorbed; at length he gave a 
sudden start. 

**Wait, my dear Paul,” he cried ; ‘‘I believe I have 
remembered something that may be of assistance to me ; 
listen: At the time of my arrival at the small station 
which I have mentioned, I now recollect that a man, 
whose face I did not see, and whose appearance I cannot 
describe, was engaged in painting the front of the station- 
house. In my excitement I almost touched the wall on 
which he was at work, and now I recall the fact that the 
man bade me be careful, or I would soil my clothes with 
the paint. I thanked him, and that is all that passed be- 
tween us. Say, now, my friend, do you not think this 


may enable us to prove the hour at which I reached the | 


station ? Iam not sanguine; but still, Paul, there is at 
least a hope in this.” 

** Charles,” cried the doctor, embracing his friend, ‘‘if 
that man is alive, trust me to find him. In the meantime, 
I have engaged Monsieur Chatillon’s services for your de- 
fense ; you know he is one of the most distinguished law- 
yers in Paris, and he set about studying your case in the 
most vigorous manner. 
this permission to see you.” 

The conversation of the two friends was interrupted at 
this point by the sudden opening of the door by the turn- 
key, who announced that the time allowed to the visitor 
had expired. 

**Good-by, Paul,” cried Charles de Clairville, 
bracing his friend warmly. “You leave hope behind 
you. Ican now bear the solitude of this cell, borne up 
by the expectations that my innocence may be made clear. 
Tell my sister to remember me in her prayers, and——”" 

* Monsieur,” said the cold and impassive voice of the 
turnkey, *‘ the time is up.” 

The two friends pressed each other's hands, and the 
doctor hurried from the cell. 


em- 


Cuarrer X 


Thanks to him, I have obtained | 
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ing the crowd had besieged the entrance to the court 

each one pushing and fighting to get as near as possible 
to the doors, so that upon their opening they might be 
the first to secure places for this criminal matinée. 

Eager and loud were the voices discussing the various 
points of the case, as furnished by the different papers to 
their readers ; angry debates as to the cause of the crime, 
and violent invectives against the author of the bloody 
deed—all these made it a satanic hubbub, more adapted 
to a bedlam than to the vestibule of a court of justice. 

Suddenly, as if by magic, all these noises are hushed ; 
the wide doors have been thrown open, and the crowd 
surges into the courtroom like some pent-up stream that 
has suddenly burst through the narrow barrier that con. 
fined it. Coats are torn, hats crushed into unrecognizable 
shapes, feet trodden upon and bruised in this wild 
s'ruggle. The mob pour in and rapidly fill up every seat 
devoted to the public—nay, even threaten to violate the 
sanctity of that portion of the courtroom reserved for the 
members of the bar, jury, and the witnesses who are to 
give their evidence in the case. 

The crowd is as cosmopolitan as Paris itself. People of 
rank are seated side by side with the lowest scum of the 
great city. The richest silks brush against the coarsest 
fustian, for even the female sex cannot deny itself the en- 
joyment of this exciting drama. Grave, portly citizens 
find themselves in disagreeable proximity to that tra- 
ditional pariah, the gaumin de Paris, decorated with the 
muddy traces of his ancestral gutter ; in short, the assem- 
bly which fills the courtroom is as mixed a one as the 
national ambrosia of the metropolis, the far-famed pol ax 


feu, 


Spectators glan( . around in every direction, and con- 
verse in half-audible tones while anxiously awaiting the 
alvent of the actors in the tragedy which they hope to 
see enacted before them. 

Little by little the benches reserved for the bar are 
filled with gowned and wigged practitioners, who have 
torn themselves away from their legal labors. 

The impatient crowd look up eagerly at each new entry, 
and stir noiselessly upon their seats ; at length their in- 


terest becomes centred in the witnesses, as, one by one, 


they arrive and take their places. Another short space of 
waiting ensues, and then the two ushers enter through a 
side-door and announce in a loud voice, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
Court.” . 

The members of the bar rise to their feet and bow re- 


| spectfully as the three judges, in their scarlet robes, and 


Tur public interest in the Clairville murder, so strongly | 
excited by the powerful articles which appeared in the | 


had little time to grow cold before it re- 
ceived a new stimulus by the arrival of the day set for 
the trial of the 

The assizes were fixed for the third week after the day 
on which Charles de Clairville had been recommitted to 
the Central House to aweit his trial. 

The newspapers again teemed with every incident of 
the crime; articles extolling the skill and acumen dis- 
played by the great Trochard ; and violent invectives, call- 
ing down the justice of God and man upon this blood- 
thirsty assassin, who hal so cruelly murdered his young 
and beautiful wife. This, as might well be expected, had 
produced a strong effect upon the public mind. 

It was scarcely strange or surprising that in Paris, 
where two-thirds of its population are constantly seeking 
amusement for their idle moments, such a sight as the 
trial of the Count de Clairville should attract an over- 
whelming concourse of spectators. 


hewspapers, 


case, 


the Avocat-Général file into the room. 

The judges assume their places upon the bench, the 
Avocat-Général at a desk placed near the seats reserved for 
the jury. 

A moment's silence, and the jury enter the room and 
take their places. The excitement has now become in- 
tense. 

The ushers are scarcely able to preserve the semblance 


| of quiet as the president gives the order to bring in the 
| prisoner, and a wild commotion ensues as Charles de 


Clairville takes his place in the prisoner’s box, near which 
two gendarmes are stationed. 

The handsome and noble face of the young man pro- 
duces an instantaneous effect upon the crowd, who, up to 
this time, have been so strongly prejudiced against him. 

His pale face shows the effects of the mental anxiety to 
which he has been a prey for the last four weeks, but his 
dark eyes fearlessly confront his accusers with all the 
firmness of conscious innocence. As they glance around 
the courtroom an expression of satisfaction steals over his 


So it was—from the earliest possible hour in the morn- | countenance, and a slight color rises to his cheeks as he 


Yim 
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sees his friend, Paul Savart, seated by the side of the 
black-gowned figure of Chatillon, the counsel for the 
defense. 

A low hum, like a swarm of bees, buzzes through the 
audience, and even a few words of conversation are dis- 
tinguishable ; all this, however, is hushed; a sudden 
silence follows the order of the president directing the 
clerk to read the indictment. 

Stripped of its legal terms and replications, this is a 
statement of the crime charged against the accused. In 
the present case the indictment recited the fact that on 
the night of the 9th of September, 18—, at Clairville, near 
the village of Rosiére, in the’ department of the Seine, 
Charles, Count de Clairville, did assassinate and murder 
his wife, Clothilde, Countess de Clairville, etc., etc., etc. 
The indictment ending with the quotation of the articles 
of the code applicable to such cases. 

The indictment read, the president turns to the ac- 
cused, and demands what plea he wishes to make to the 
crime charged. 

The firm tone in which the unfortunate young man 
cries ‘‘ Not guilty,” increases the impression in his favor 
already arising in the breasts of the spectators. 

The plea of the prisoner having been recorded, the 
avocat-général arises, and having stated what he intends 
to prove, commences the examination of the witnesses. 

One by one they testify to the facts known to them. 
The angry quarrel between the prisoner and his wife ; the 
journey to Paris and his mysterious return to the chateau ; 
the discovery of the murder, and ail the circumstances 
which have already been narrated. 

The counsel for the defense listens calmly to the testi- 
mony, without asking a single question or attempting in 
any way to attack the evidence of the prosecution ; and 
so the case against the prisoner goes rapidly on, until at 
length the avocat-général announces, with a bow, that his 
last witness has been heard, and, on his part, the case is 
for the present closed. 

The presiding judge thereupon announces a recess of 
the court, and, accompanied by his two associates, retires 
from the room. 

The spectators, who for some time have been too wrapt 
in their attention to the examination of the witnesses to 
think of their own bodily discomfort, now recognize the 
fact that their limbs are stiff and weary with the con- 
strained position which has been so long maintained. 
They move noiselessly, and discuss in audible voices the 
progress of the case. The favorable effect which the 
prisoner had produced is somewhat weakened by the 
strength of the avocat-général’s case, and the failure to 
cross-examine the witnesses. The affair is discussed pro 
and con., and bets are even offered and taken upon the 
verdict. 

In the meantime, the jury are whispering among them- 
selves, and the young barristers are discussing the legal 
points involved, and wondering if Chatillon will make 
another of his great displays of oratory. 

The voice of the ushers announcing the return of the 
judges again produces silence. And now Monsieur Cha- 
tillon, the counsel for the defense, bowing to the court, 
prepares to open the case for the accused. 

‘*Messieurs les Juges,” began the eminent counsel, and 
the tones of his grave, full voice filled the large room, 
reaching the most distant of the spectators, ‘‘ we have ab- 
stained from questioning any of the witnesses presented 
by the avocat-général, because we will rest our case on 
the evidence of one person whom we intend to introduce, 
and whose testimony will convince the jury of the inno- 
cence of our client. In order to do this, we will call up 
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first Auguste Belford, who will testify to the departure of 
Count de Clairville from Rosiére by the eight o’clock 
train for Paris; we will then offer the time-table of the 
Chemin de fer du Nord, showing that no train left Paris 
for Rosiére between eight o’clock P. mM. on the night of the 
9th September and two o’clock on the morning of the 10th 
September. 
prove the whereabouts of the count when the murder was 
committed. It is in evidence, by the certificates of three 


And finally, we will call Jacques Dufroit to 


doctors who examined the body of the murdered lady, 


that the crime was committed about the hour of mid- 


night ; and this, I believe, the avocat-général will not 
deny. We shall now endeavor to prove that Monsieur de 
Clairville was far away from the scene of the murder at 
that hour. The ushers will call Auguste Belford.” 

The witness was soon brought in, and proceeded to give 
his testimony in a most clear and conclusive manner. He 
had seen the Count de Clairville, whom he knew perfectly 
well, enter the eight o’clock train, which left Rosiére for 
Paris. He, Belford, was a porter employed at the Rosiére 
station, lived in the village of Rosiére, and knew the 
count, having often seen him before. 

This closed the evidence of Belford. 

The time-table showing the arrival and departure of 
trains on the Chemin de fer du Nord was next introduced, 
and then the counsel for the defense bid the usher summon 
Jacques Dufroit. One of the ushers withdrew, and soon 
returned, accompanied by a small man, dressed in a blue 
blouse and green velveteen pantaloons. He was evidently 
very nervous, and shifted restlessly a black cap which he 
held in his hand ; but his features wore an expression of 
frankness which impressed every one favorably. As soon 
as he had taken his place in the witness-box, Chatillon 
began his examination. 

The witness recited his name and age, and stated that he 
was a porter at the railroad station seven miles beyond 
Paris. 

‘* Where were you on the night of the 9th September ?” 

The witness considered for a moment, and replied : 

‘* My duty at the station terminated at six o’clock in the 
evening, and from that time until midnight I was at home 
with my family.” 

** And after midnight ?” 

‘* Well, monsieur, I had work to do at the station. I had 
been ordered to paint the front of the house, and as no train 
passed M after midnight until half-past one in the 
morning, I was ordered to take that time to do my 
painting ; and so after twelve o’clock I was engaged in 
that labor.” 

‘*Now, monsieur,” said Chatillon, ‘‘I wish you to tell 
us whether you remember to have seen any one at M—— 
between midnight and half-past one o’clock on the night 
of the 9th September ?” 

The man paused for some moments, and then replied : 

‘*Well, monsieur, to the best of my recollection, no one 
came to the station until nearly half-past one. I had 
almost completed my work when a gentleman suddenly 
made his appearance at the station-house. The reason I 
remember this gentleman is, that fearing he would soil his 
clothes, I called to him to be careful, as the walls were 
freshly painted. But I was too late, for I noticed the 
sleeve of his coat brushed against the paint. This et- 
tracted my attention more particularly to him, and when 
he stood at the window purchasing his ticket, I took a 
good look at his face.” 

“Would you recognize him again ?” 

‘**T believe I would, monsieur.” 

‘‘Then,” said Chatillon, “look around this room, and 
say if you see any one who resembles this gentleman 
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whom you say you saw at M on the night of the 9th 
September, at about the hour of half-past one,” and the 
counsel for the defense resumed his seat. 

For a moment the eyes of the vast assembly that filled 
the courtroom were fixed upon the witness, Jacques Du- 
froit squeezed his black cap nervously in both of his 
hards, and replied, pointing to Charles de Clairville : 

‘“‘Thatis the gentleman. Irecognized him the moment 
T entered this room. 
coat he had on that night.” 

At this positive declaration, aloud murmur arose among 
the audience, and Chatillon, rising and bowing to the 
Court, said, in a calm voice : 

‘*NMonsicur Je President, that is our case.” 


ness, but in spite of all his efforts, he could not make Du- 
froit alter his testimony. He positively aflirmed that he 
recognized Count de Clairville as the gentleman he had 
seen at M- at half-past one o’clock on the morning of 
10th September. 

At length the avocat-général expressed himself as satis- 
fied, and Jacques was allowed to retire from the stand. 

The effect produced in the general mind was strongly in 
favor of the prisoner ; and this belief was strengthened by 
the appearance of the accusea—his dignified manner and 
courageous bearing. It must have been shared by the 
avocat - général, for instead of violent invective against the 
criminal, and earnest appeals to punish the crime, the 
public prosecutor contented himself with a résumé of the 
testimony introduced by the state, and earnestly entreated 
the jury to carefully consider the evidence presented by 
the defense, and to render such a verdict as their consci- 
ences might satisfy them as a correct one. 

The counsel for the defense then rose to reply ; but if 
the crowd had expected another of his wonderful flights of 
oratory, they were doomed to disappointment. He simply 
bowed to the court, and announced that the defense would 
submit their case without argument. 


Besides, he still has on the same | 
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and at the words ‘‘ Not Guilty,” in spite of all his efforts, 
he could not repress the exhibition of the strong emotion 
that nearly overpowered him. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the reading of the 
verdict the president turned to the count and announced 
to him that he was at liberty. 

The gendarmes stepped to one side, and the Count de 
Clairville was once more a free man. 

Making his way as quickly as possible through those 


| who surrounded him, he soon reached his friend Pan) 


Savart, and as he embraced him, eagerly demanded to be 
led at once to his sister. 


‘She is here, my dear friend,” answered Paul. ‘ As 


| you commanded, I refused to allow her to attend the trial, 
The avocat -¢énéral began to cross-examine the wit- | 


The presiding judge then addressed the jury, stating the | 


facts sought to be proved by the prosecution ; the defense 
setup by the accused, and after quoting the law applicable 
to such cases, closed by calling on the jury to remember it 
was their duty to do fair and impartial justice between the 
nation and the prisoner, and to give the benefit of every 
doubt to the accused. 


The jury thereupon rose in a body, and, under the escort | 


of the ushers, left the court ; the judges also retired, and 


the crowd again stretched their weary limbs and chatted | 


over the incidents of the case. 

This delay, however, was but short. In a very few 
moments the jury filed into court, and the judges were in- 
formed that a verdict had been reached. 

As soon as they had resumed their seats on the bench, 


the president turned to the jury and inquired whether they | 
Receiving an affirmative answer, | 


had agreed caa verdict. 
he demande: the result of their deliberations. 

The foreman rose, and placing his hand upon his heart, 
answered the judge in these words: 

“On my honor and conscience before God and man, 
the decision of the jury is on the indictment against 
Charles Count de Clairville. No, a majority of the jury 
declare the prisoner not guilty.” 


| mental struggle through which he was still passing. 


A murmur of approval ran through the courtroom as | 


the foreman resumed his seat. A reflection of this popu- 


lar approval appeared in the face of the president as he | 


ordered the accused to be brought into court. 


Charles entered, calm and composed, and stood to await | 


his fate with dignity and courage. 
The verdict of the jury was read to him by the clerk, 


but I could not prevent her from coming here, and she is 
now waiting the decision of the court in a room not many 
steps from this place.” 

“Oh, come, then. Come, let us hasten to her; let us 
put an end to her suspense as soon as possible ; let me be 
the first to announce our happy reunion.”’ 

The doctor suffered himself to be hurried through the 
crowd of people, who made way respectfully for him. He 
brought De Clairville to the door of a small room reserved 
for the witnesses whilst waiting examination. Trembling 
with excitement, Charles threw open the door, and in 
another moment clasped Marguerite to his }reast. 


CuartTer XI. 

SrverAL days have passed since the trial of the Count 
de Clairville for the murder of his wife. 

Charles, when we again see him, is seated in the salon 
of a house on the Rue de Helder. The handsomely fur- 
nished apartment forms a portion of the suite occupied 
by the young man and his sister. 

No amount of reasoning could induce Mademoiselle de 
Clairville to return to the chateau at Rosiére, nor did her 
brother exert himself to combat her resolution. To him, 
as well, Clairville must always bear the mournful remem- 
brance of the terrible event which had robbed him of his 
beautiful wife. He felt no desire to return to a place 
haunted by such a dismal recollection, and by his order 
the servants were dismissed or sent to Paris, and the cha- 
teau confided to an old woman, with instructions that no 
visitors were to be allowed to enter it. 

The excitement of the trial over, a gloomy despondency 
seemed to take possession of the count. 

In vain did Marguerite endeavor to exercise all her 
powers to charm away the black shadow that hung over 
him. Even the loving sister could not suffice to banish 
the remembrance of the beautiful Clothilde. 

He became more and more morose and taciturn, resist- 
ing all Marguerite’s efforts to draw him away from his 
melancholy thoughts, and seemed happiest when left to 
the solitude of his own companionship. 

His general appearance betokened only too strongly the 
His 
face had grown gaunt and haggard, and his dark hair was 
touched with the silvering hand of sorrow. His form, 
which had once exhibited so much manly grace, had now 
grown thin and angular. His attitude was very similar to 
that in which we have described him when in the confine- 
ment of his cell, although now his confinement was merely 
the mournful circle of ideas from which he could not re- 
lease his overtaxed brain. 

His arms stretched upon the table supported his bended 
head. For some time he had maintained this position 
without alteration, except when Marguerite would open 
the door to inquire after his health ; and then he would 
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only raise his head long enough to reply with sufficient 
ealmness to assure the anxious girl. 

Deep sighs alone broke the stillness of the room ; sighs 
from the depths of a heart well-nigh broken. For days 
he had striven in vain to conquer this listlessness. A 
purpose lay before him to which he had pledged the re- 
mainder of his days ; a cause sanctified by the force of an 
oath. In the solitude of his cell he had gone down upon his 
knees and sworn to devote his life, should he be acquitted, 
to the discovery of his wife’s murderer. This oath he had 
felt was registered on high, and yet he had not been able 
to gather sufficient strength to attempt the prosecution of 
the undertaking. Besides, the oftener he went over the 
facts of the case, the darker and more inexplicable it ap- 
peared, until at length he was forced to acknowledge that 
he was powerless to fathom the mystery which surrounded 
the whole affair. 

To-day, however, he had progressed so far as to satisfy 
himself that alone he was hopeless of success. Acknowledg- 
ing this fact, he had at length come to the conclusion that 
he must obtain assistance, and his mind had naturally 
turned to the police agent, Trochard, whose skill and in- 
genuity he had been forced to recognize, since they had 
come so near proving fatal tohim. He felt that this man’s 
penetration, trained to the investigation of such crimes, 
would be more apt to prove successful than his own un- 
disciplined efforts, and now he was struggling for suffi- 
cient energy to seek this ally whom he desired to enlist in 
his cause. 

Arousing himself by a violent struggle from his de- 
pressed condition, he at length made his preparations to 
seek the great Renard. He had obtained the information 
that the detective was to be found at the Prefecture of 
Police, and having once started, soon found his way to 
that place. Inquiring from some of the agents whom he 
met about the building, he ascertained the direction of 
Trochard’s office, and ascending a great number of stairs, 
finaliy found himself in front of a rather dingy doorway, 
on which was a card bearing the name of “Jules Tro- 
chard.”” In response to his knock a voice from within 
bade him enter, and opening the door, not without some 
trepidation, he stood in the presence of the man who had 
so nearly been the cause of his suffering an infamous death. 

The thought of this for a moment kept him silent, over- 
powered by all the recollections which the sight of Tro- 
chard awakened in his mind. 

The agent, however, though he displayed considerable 
surprise, was still master of the situation. Rising and 
bowing to his visitor, he offered him a chair, and begging 
him to be seated, asked in what manner he could be of 
service to him. 

Charles glanced irresolutely around the small, white- 
washed room, whose only furniture was a desk and two or 
three chairs of the roughest make. The floor was bare 
and uncarpeted, and on the whole it was as severe an 
apartment as could well be imagined. 

** Sir,” he said, addressing himself to the police agent, 
**you cannot have forgotten me.” 

**No, monsieur,” hastily replied Trochard, ‘‘and I can 
only thank you for giving me this chance to ask your for- 
giveness for what I am now satisfied was a mistake in 
judgment on my part, which might have been so fatal to 
you. Believe me, I was instigated by no desire but that 
of doing my duty and enforcing the law against one whom 
at that time I believed to be a criminal.” 

“Then you nolonger think me guilty ?” interrupted the 
count. 

‘*No, monsieur, not for one moment, though the case 


would have been hard against you if Jacques Dufroit had 


not possessed such an excellent memory. I was wrong, 
I acknowledge, but you must admit that it was a very 
difficult case, and every circumstance pointed at you.” 

The count shuddered, but after a moment he said : 

“Since you no longer doubt me, I suppose you would 
have no objection to act with me in an affair in which I 
desire to employ you.” 

‘Certainly not, sir, if it lies within the limits of my 
duty and ability.” 

**Hear me, then, sir,”’ exclaimed Clairville. ‘‘In the 
solitude of my prison cell I swore to discover the perpe- 
trator of this crime—the assassin of my wife. That task is 
now my sole aim in the future. Will you assist me to ac- 
complish it? I know not whether you have heard that I 
am a wealthy man, but I can assure you that I should con- 
sider no amount of money too great a reward for the detec- 
tion of the murderer of the Countess de Clairville.” 

** Monsieur,” answered Le Renard, ‘‘ whatever assistance 
Ican render you will be but a poor reparation for the 
anguish I made you endure through my mistake. My 


’ 


honor is enlisted in this cause, and I desire nothing more 
We will say 


than to assist you to unravel this affair. 
nothing about money.” 

“Thanks,” exclaimed De Clairville. ‘And now may I 
beg you to begin the work at once. Every moment seems 
an age to me, and I shall never know an instant’s peace 
until I find myself started upon this investigation.” 

Trochard meditated for a moment. 

‘You can, of course, assign no motive for this deed ?” 
he inquired. ‘In other words, you possess no ‘ew that 
can be of assistance to us ?” 

** Alas! no.”’ 

**Yet, it seems to me you must admit there was some- 
thing very mysterious about the whole affair. You will 
pardon me for saying the countess was evidently murdered 
by some one who had a strong desire to rid himself of her, 
or to obtain something which was known to be in her pos- 
session.” 

A sad expression stole over the face of the count. 
nard appeared not to notice this, and went on : 

**T suppose you know of no one who could desire to 
remove Madame la Comtesse, or could be benefited by her 
death ?” 

A negative motion of the head was the only reply. 

“You received a letter—the one whose envelope I dis- 
covered in your wife’s chamber. This letter appears to 
have been of great importance. Could it in any way afford 
us a hint where to begin our attack ?” 

**Sir,” cried the count, ‘‘ that letter has been destroyed. 
The contents I refused to reveal to my dearest friend and 
the Juge d’Instruction, although at that time I thought 
my life depended upon it.” 

‘** Nevertheless, monsieur, you must tell it to me,” ex- 
claimed the detective, with great firmness. ‘If I am t 
be of any service to you, I must not work blindfold 
Observe, I do not ask your confidence. I merely say that 
without it Ican do nothing, and I must, therefore, beg you 
to release me from my promise to assist you.” 

Charles de Clairville seemed struck by the force of 
Trochard’s reasoning. 

*‘ What you ask is hard,” he replied ; ‘but I believe 
you may be right. Iwill, therefore, intrust this secret to 
you, begging you to preserve it faithfully.” 

In spite of the protestations of Renard, it was some time 
before the count was able to go on. He appeared deeply 
agitated, and only by a great effort was able to continue : 

“The letter was in what appeared to be the hand- 
writing of awoman. She began by stating that the writer 
was unknown to me; that by accident she had become 
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acquainted with a fact that she considered a duty to reveal 
to me. It then went on to state that my wife was deceiving 
me ; that, to the writer’s knowledge, she was in the habit 
of meeting her lover in Paris at a certain address which 
she, the writer, would give me if I would meet her at the 
hour of midnight on the 9th September, near the Are de 
Triomphe. She professed no other desire than the wish 
to open my eyes to the deception being practiced upon 
me. This was the conclusion of the letter, which was 
unsigned. Imagine, monsieur, the effect of such a cruel | 
stab at the reputation of one I had loved so devotedly.” 

“And then, in response to this letter, you sought the 
rendezvous, where your anonymous correspondent failed 
to appear ?” 

**Yes, monsieur.” 

Trochard again, after some moments’ thought, ex- 
claimed : 

‘* Might not this letter have been sent merely to procure 
your absence from the chateau on the night of the 9th | 
September? Frankly, monsieur, everything begins to look 
as if this murder had been premeditated and planned 
with the utmost coolness. We are not roing to succeed in 
discovering the criminal as easily as we supposed. The | 
person who arranged this affair has skillfully concealed 
his every step. He even invents an anonymous letter to 
draw you from the chateau at the time he intended to 
commit the murder, and words that letter in such terms 
that he felt certain would make you keep the appoint- 
ment. But stop! You either showed this letter or re- 
cited its contents to madame? This, certainly, must have 
been the cause of the stormy interview to which Justine 
testified, and madame must, surely, have removed all the 
impressions the writer sought to create.” 


The count sighed deeply, and covering his face with his 
hands, murmured, in a low voice : 
** Alas! monsieur, the interview I had with the countess 


only made me more anxious to meet the writer. Icannot 
say my wife admitted anything. I cannot, indeed, re- 
member what she did say ; but the effect created upon me 
by her was what took me to Paris. I think you can need 
no other answer to this.” 

For some space of time the agent respected the grief ex- 
hibited by the count. He wasalso busily revolving in his 


mind all the new facts afforded by the narration of the | 


contents of this letter. 
“Sir,” he at length began, ‘‘after what you have just 
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| who will furnish you with a disguise. 


told me it is my duty to beg you to reflect before you 
commence this investigation. Things might be brought 
to light which you would prefer to remain in the dark.” 

‘*No, no,” cried the count, violently. ‘‘ I will reach the 
bottom of this affair, and punish the criminal, no matter 
what it may cost me personally.” 

‘Then, monsieur,” continued Le Renard, ‘if you will 
listen, I will explain the plan on which I think we should 
conduct this investigation. First, I believe that you are 
personally well known to the criminal. Mind, I haven’t 
the least idea who the party may be ; but, as I say, I believe 
you are well known to him. Starting with this idea, 
what is the natural consequence ? That whoever or wher- 
ever he may be, he is now closely watching any act on 
your part that may lead him to suppose his guilty secret 
is about to be attacked. The result is, that as long as you 
remain in Paris, you can be of no assistance to me, but on 
the contrary, paralyze all my efforts to be of service to 
you. Listen now to what I advise. We risk nothing by 
waiting for a short time. If we are going to discover the 
criminal, we will as easily discover him next month as at 
an earlier day. You will, therefore, if you accept my ad- 
vice, arrange your affairs and leave France as soon as 
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possible. Give out that Paris has become insupportable 
to you, and that you are going to seek forgetfulness in the 
New World. Start for Havre on your voyage, without re- 
vealing to a soul on earth of your true intentions. Mark 
me, not a soul, for if we are to succeed, we must distrust 
every one—even those nearest and dearest to you. Once 
having embarked, the criminal will suppose himself safe. 
You will, however, proceed no further than Southampton, 
where you will leave your ship, disguise yourself in & 
manner that I will explain to you, and return to Paris 
You will then be free to assist me in my investigations.” 

** Monsieur,” exclaimed the count, ‘‘I believe you are 
right, and I will obey your orders to the letter. I have, 
however, certain family affairs to arrange, and camnot leave 
before the end of the week.” 

‘That will do,” answered Le Renard. 
consider the affair as settled. 
the week from Havre in a ship bound*for America, but 
touching at Southampton. There you will leave the 
vessel and call on Thomas Creps, No. 109 Water Street, 
Thus equipped, 
you will then return to Paris and meet me in the Bois de 
Bolougne, near the lake, on Saturday, November 6th, at 
two o’clock. Now, monsieur, our business is done; no- 
thing more can be effected until we meet again in the 


** We can, then, 
You depart at the end of 


! . 
Bois.” 


The count rose, and shaking the agent warmly by the 
hand, bade him adieu. 

** No, monsieur, not adieu,” said Trochard. ‘* Au revoir ; 
we meet again on the 6th of November, at two o’clock.” 


Cuapter XII, 


Tue day after the interview with Trochard, Charles de 
Clairville set about the preparations necessary to carry 
out the plan suggested by his new ally, and which seemed, 
the more he thought of it, the better adapted to the solu- 
tion of the mysterious affair. He began by announcing to 
his sister his projected trip to America, declaring to her, 
as Renard advised, that France was odious to him, and 
that he felt satisfied that this was his only chance to re 
cover his peace of mind. He then went on to speak of 
her marriage with his friend, Paul Savart, and assured 
her that the only regret he had in leaving his native 
country would be removed if he knew he left her under 
Paul’s protection, and ended by begging her to consent 
that the marriage should take place prior to his depart- 
ure, which would not be later than the end of the week. 

Marguerite demurred to the abruptness of this pro- 
posal, alleging all the various excuses that the female 
sex is so prone to put forward on such occasions ; but 
Charles combated all these in the most resolute manner. 
The legal papers could, he said, be all prepared and 
ready before the next Wednesday ; the contract could be 
signed on that day, and the marriage performed on Thurs- 
day. This would enable him to leave for Havre the day 
following, in time for the steamship which left that port 
Saturday morning. 

In vain did Mademoiselle de Clairville seek to say some- 
thing about the necessity of a trousseau. He would not 
hear of any excuse, and determinedly overruled all oppo- 
sition, so that at length Marguerite was forced to acquiesce. 

Having obtained his sister’s consent, he hurried forward 
all his preparations with nervous haste. The lawyers 
received ‘heir instructions to draw up the marriage con- 
tract ; the acquaintances of the family were notified of 
the approaching nuptials, and Charles paid a number of 
farewell visits, taking care to announce the news of his in- 
tended departure in the most ostentatious manner. 
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He saw but little of his sister, and not a great deal more 
oi Paul Savart. Marguerite was absorbed in her arrange- 


ments for the wedding, and the doctor completing his | 


plans for this change in his life. 

Thanks to Charles’s energy, all the legal documents 
were realy by Wednesday, the day appointed, and the 
marriage contract signed in the presence of a number of 
friends of the family. On the next day the double mar- 
riage ceremony was performed, and Charles placed the 
blushing Marguerite in the arms of the man he had 
chosen as her future protector. It had been arranged 
that the young couple should make the trip to Havre 
with the count, and on their return should occupy the 
suite of apartments in the Rue de Helder. 

Tn the marriage contract Charles had bestowed the Cha- 
teau de Clairville upon his sister, but on his proposing to 
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her to return there after his departure, she had protested | 


vehemently, in gpite of some opposition from Paul, that 
nothing on earth would induce her to live in that place. 
Her brother exhausted every argument to induce her to 
change her mind, but finding all attempts futile, fondly 
submitted, and it was arranged that the young couple 
should commence their domestic life in the apartments 
where De Clairville had passed so many gloomy moments 
since the trial. 

On Friday, at an early hour, the party left for Havre, 
which they reached in due season, and the next morning, 


after exchanging a thousand adieus with Marguerite, and | 
pressing Paul’s hand with affectionate warmth, De Clair- | 


ville tore himself away from the two beings dearest to him 
on carth, and made his way aboard of the vessel which 
was to bear him upon his pilgrimage. 

A bell sounded. The steamer was cast loose—a column 
of smoke rose from the funnel and floated away to the lee- 
ward. The screw reyolved, first slowly, and then more 
and more rapidly, and the long black vessel turned lazily 
around. The foam flashed from the stern as the iron 
blades churned the water. 
steaming away at full speed. 

Marguerite remained upon the wharf as long as the 
faintest black speck in the distance indicated the position 
of the vessel. 
indistinct. 
herself upon the breast of her husband. 


In another moment she was 


With tear-dimmed eyes she saw it grow 


It vanished, and in a burst of grief, she threw | 


On the evening of the following day the Droit de | 
? Homme the name of the vessel on which Charles de Clair- | 


ville had sailed, reached Southampton, and tied up at the 
quay. Uptothis time the count had maintained the most 
complete silence as to any intention of leaving the vessel 
at this point, His ticket had been taken through to New 
York, and he took care no one should have an idea that he 
intended to stop short of that city. 

Upon arriving at Southampton, where the vessel was to 
remain for several hours, Charles went ashore, upon the 
plea of examining the town. 


declaring he would be careful to return in ample time. 

However, when evening came on, thc vessel being some 
distance away on her course, the steward was surprised to 
discover that one of his passengers was absent from the 
supper-table, and, upon investigation, it soon became 
apparent that the Count de Clairville must have been left 
behind at Southampton. 

The captain was exceedingly annoyed when the fact was 
reported to him; but as it could not be remedied, he 
promised to telegraph from New York ; and thus easing 
his mind, dismissed the subject from his recollection. 

Meanwhile, the truant passenger was endeavoring to find 
the address of the man he had been directed to inquire 


He was notified of the time | 
at which the ship would resume her voyage, and went off 
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for—ThomasCreps. Speaking English like a native, he was 
soon directed to the house No. 109 Water Street. It was 
a dingy, dilapidated-looking place, the lower floor bei: 
occupied as a kind of junk-shop. 5 

He had been instructed to inquire for Creps in this por- 
tion of the building, and entering the store, which was 
dimly lighted by a smoky Oil-lamp hung from the ceiling, 
made his way between the piles of clothing and other mis- 
cellaneous articles heaped up on each side to the back of 
the shop, where he could dimly see a man seated at a 
table, absorbed in some calculation which he was jotting 
down ina book which was lying before him. 


o 
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This person 
looked up at his approach, and De Ciairville beheld a 
small, wizen-faced old man, whose sharp eyes formed a 
marked contrast to his sunken cheeks and iron-gray kair. 
He fixed his piercing glances upon the young man, and 
waited to be addressed by his visitor. 

At the first word spoken by the count to explain his 
errand, the little old man seemed entirely satisfied, and 
instantly, in excellent French, exclaimed : 

‘You are the gentleman sent me by my correspondent, 
Monsieur Trochard, of the French police ?” 

Charles assenting, the other went on to say : 

** Monsieur Trochard has thoroughly instructed me in 
all he desires me to do. The disguise you are to assume 
is in the next room. If you wiil follow me, I can assist 
you to arrange it, and the affair wili be over in a few 
minutes.” 

Rising from the table, he closed the book, and opening 
a door at the back of the shop, he led the count into a 
small room, whose walls were hung with different kinds 
of costumes—various strange specimens of hats, wigs, and 
other articles of clothing. In one corner was a large 
mirror, near which stood a washstand and a table, on 
which were placed different cosmetics, paints and paint- 
brushes, bottles, ete.—in fact, quite a little army of toilet 
articles. 

‘** Now,” said Mr. Creps, after busying himself a few mo- 
ments amongst his cosmetics, ‘‘here is the disguise you 
You are to leave this store as perfect a speci- 
men of a Cockney Englishman as Thomas Creps can pro- 
duce. Here are the clothes, monsieur ; get into them as 
quickly as possible, and then I will make up your face.” 

The young man hastened to comply, and donned the 
suit of clothes that had been prepared for him ; he then 
seated himself in a chair near the dressing-table, and sub- 
mitted his face to the skillful manipulations of Monsieur 
Trochard’s correspondent. 

The effect was magical. When Charles de Clairville 
gazed upon his own reflection in the mirror he was forced 
to confess it was entirely strange and unrecognizable. 

‘‘Now, monsieur,” cried the artist, gratified by the 
count’s exclamation of surprise, ‘“‘you might walk the 
streets of Paris all day long without one of your friends 
being able to identify you ; this I guarantee.” 

‘* But,” inquired De Clairville, ** will not these colors 
be noticed in the daylight ig 

** Not at all, sir; no more than now. You may walk in 
the brightest sunlight and never fear detection—trust 


are to wear. 


| Creps for that.” 


‘*And what are the other instructions Monsieur Tro- 
chard sent you ? He informed me you would give me all 
the necessary advice as to my return to Paris.” 

Creps hastened to explain the route by which the count 
was to return to France, and De Clairville having now re- 
ceived all the information necessary, left the shop, and in 
his new character proceeded to the hotel where he had ar- 
ranged to pass the night. The next morning he returned 
to Paris. 


YHE OPEN-AIk PLEASURES OF THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
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The Bois is gay with its hundreds of vehicles, filled | 
with magnificently-dressed women ; the splendid horses 
prance and curvet; the plated harness flashes in the sun- 
light, and the bright eyes of the occupants of the car- 
riages sparkle as brilliantly as their diamonds. Gay 
costumes light up the scene with their vivid colors ; 
scarlet parasols cast a roseate glow over the beautiful faces 
they protect. 

Handsome cavaliers, dressed with all the exquisite taste- 
fulness of a Parisian dandy, dash by on their mettlesome 
steeds. 

All the world is here—that wonderful Parisian world, 
so strange and inexplicably mixed ; a very kaleidoscope of 
life ; its morals as heterogeneous as the hues of its cos- 
tumes. The monde, the demi-monde, the princess and 
the actress; the virtuous woman and the sinner, all 
jumbled together in a whirl of light and brightness. 
Rich dresses, beautiful faces and gay smiles. 

Around and around the lake they go—broughams, 
britzskas, phactons—all the thousand forms that taste and 
fashion have given to the vehicles of the civilized world— 
the equestrians exchanging bows and greetings with the | 
occupants of the carriages, and the pedestrians contenting 
themselves with the enjoyment offered the eye by the 
brilliancy of the same—one not to be equaled in any other 
city in the world. 

It is nearly two o’clock, November 6th. Among the 
less favored mortals who contented themselves with the 
footpath around the lake was a man whose costume an1 
general appearance would stamp him as a subject of Great 
Britain, even had he been met with in the most distant 
quarter of the globe. ‘‘ Englishman” was written all over 
him, from head to foot; in his reddish hair, his florid 
complexion, carefully-trimmed whiskers and smoothly- 
shaven chin ; in his rough, gray tweed clothing, specially 
noticeable for the shortness of the coat and looseness of 
the pantaloons; in the drab-colored gaiters he wore 
strapped over his shoes, and in the inevitable umbrella, 
which, if met with on the highest of the Himalaya Mount- 
ains, would have been a sufficient badge of nationality to 
establish the identity of its owner. 

The Englishman walked around the lake for some time, 
paying but little attention to the brilliant procession. 
Fair faces appeared to possess no attractions for him, nor 
had rich toilets or brilliant equipages any power to draw 
him from his own thoughts. 


Occasionally, it is true, he 
would look around with an inquisitive eye, but those | 
glances were only momentary, and he seemed more inter- 
ested in the contemplation of his own gaiters than any- | 
thing going on about him. His reveries were broken in 
upon by a sudden slap on the arm, and a voice which ex- 
claimed : 

**Hello! Mr. Charles Pringle.” 

The speaker was a slender, graceful young man, whose 
perfect toilet as plainly proved him a Parisian as did that 
of the person he accosted stamp him as a native of 
Britain. 

Coat, vest and pantaloons were all in the perfection of 
style, and lent an air of graceful aristocracy to the wearer. 
Dark hair, pale-olive complexion, bright, keen, black 
eyes under well-arched brows, a carefully-trimmed mus- 
tache, and beard of a still darker shade than the hair— 
such was the appearance of the person who broke in so 
abruptly upon the reveries of the gentleman whom he ad- 
dressed as Charles Pringle, but whom our readers, of 
course, recognize as the Count de Clairville. 

Had it not been for the name Pringle, Charles would 
never have recognized in the irreproachably dressed ex- 
quisite that illustrious star of the Prefecture, Monsieur 


THE GREE 


| derful combination of colors, 


| trimming, if any, is placed immediately above it. 


K CHYTON. 


Jules Trochard ; and was even inclined to doubt his iden- 
tity, in spite of the password. 

A slight smile indicated the satisfaction of Le Renard 
with the completeness of his disguise, but he made no 
allusion to this. 

** Well, Mr. Charles,” he exclaimed, “I have been 
searching the Bois for some time to discover you, and ma 
foi! when I least expect it, here you are. The sight isa 
charming one, is it not?» The women are simply exqui- 
site. Ah! my dear friend, it is only in Paris that you can 
find such lovely faces and perfect toilets. See, there now 
is Adéle, in that phaeton that is just passing us. If you 
fancy blondes, where can you hope to find anything more 
to your taste than those golden curls and big blue eyes, 
not to speak of that triumph of Worth’s skill which she 
wears with such grace that you -varcely notice its won- 
Or, if you prefer black 
eyes and diamonds, dark hair and scarlet ribbons, there is 


| her rival, Mademoiselle Jezée, driving those gray ponies 
| as if she had never done anything else in the whole course 
| of her life. 


Ah, you beauty ! who would ever think that 
four months ago those slender hands were earning the 
most precarious support as a half-starved needlewoman ? 
What a city! what a city! Living on five francs a week 
in a dog-kennel one day, and driving gray ponies in the 
Bois the next! You must confess, Monsieur Charles, that 


| itis only in Paris that such anomalies can be met with. 


But I did not come here to moralize, and we have our 
little affair to settle, which, with your consent, I propose 
to arrange over a glass of absinthe at Tortoni’s. Come, 
let us be going. But, say, what are you staring at in that 
manner? Can it be that little lady with the tall, blonde 
Ma foi! her toilet is to my taste—that gray 
and scarlet suits her dark hair and eyes admirably, and 
the gentleman is 

‘*Monsieur Trochard,” interrupted De Clairville, seiz- 
ing the detective’s arm with a violent grip, ‘“‘ that woman 
is Justine, my wife’s maid, and the gentleman is George 
Douglass, the young Englishman who was staying at 
Clairville on the night my wife was murdered.” 

(To be Continued.) 


monsieur ? 


THE GREEK CHYTON. 
Tur length of the Greek chyton is the height of the 


| wearer, measured from the crown of the head ; the width, 


twice the length, so that the garment forms a square 


when sewn up—the square, that is, of the person with the 


arms extended. There is a hem at the bottom, and the 
Four 
loops are now set on the upper edge, back and front, at a 
distance of rather less than the width of the shoulders 
apart. A small bunch of plaits is made where each loop 
is sewn on, and the border of the stuff turned in about two 
inches. 

Observe the excellent engineering ; how the plaits and 
doubling of the stuff strengthen the hold of the loops, 
while the ene gives richness to the folds, the other soft- 
ness to the upper line of the dress. The facture of the 
garment is now complete ; before putting it on a length 
of firm ribbon is crossed over the back and breast, and 
fastened securely at the waist. On this—well to the 
front of each shoulder, just at the point where a milkmaid 
varries her pails—two ornamental buttons are sewed, and 
to these the tunic is hung by its four loops. The dress 
being fastened on the shoulders, the zone completes its 
adjustment, the wearer drawing the garments through it 
in front, and still more at the sides, until the convenient 
length is attained. With some knowledge of the hang of 
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classic drapery no difficulty is found in disposing the 
folds in a manner to set tailoring at defiance, 

Such is the method of producing the garment which 
may be taken as the type of all that is noblest in dress. 
Over this tunic it was the practice of Grecian women, as 
well for purposes of dignity and state as for warmth, to 
drape shawls and scarfs in an endless variety of arrange- 
ment, and it is evident that such additions would facili- 
tate successful effects where awkwardness of figure or 
clumsiness of hand might otherwise interfere. 


COME, O COME WHERE FANCY BIDS! 
A Farry Sone, 


Come, O come where fancy bids. 
Follow fairy footsteps light; 
And when mortals close their lids 
Leave the sleeping world to-night: 
Come, then, follow, follow me. 


Fancy leads where fairies dwell, 
Ever happy, ever free; 
Mossy bank and flow’ry dell 
Are the scenes of revelry: 
Follow fairy footsteps free, 


Dancing, tripping o’er the green, 
Blithely singing all the while; 
Ne’er such happy elves were seen, 
They with mirth the hours beguile: 
Dancing, tripping, follow me. 


Naught is seen of earthly woe 
In that fairy land so bright; 
Could we such a pure life know 
It would bring us true delight: 
Come, then, follow, follow me. 
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Cuapter I. 


) HE funeral rites were over ; the crape 
had been taken from the door ; night 
was gathering around the house of 
mourning, but still Helen Ashley sat 
in her heavy crape robes, gazing idly 
into the fire and thinking of the 
troubled spirit that had passed away. 

A disappointed and embittered 
woman had old Miss Darrell been, 
from the day her wild nephew—the 

\ only creature for whom she showed 
any affection—had run away to sea. 

. In all the years that had passed 

<! since then, every communication 
from him had been laid aside un- 
opened, and never had his name 
passed her lips till the night she lay dying. Then the 
hard heart softened. 
“My boy, Hugh,” she murmured, twice, “after all, 
you shall have your father’s home.” 
Had she been able she would certainly have altered her 
will, Helen Ashley thought. 


*“ Who to a stranger Dangerfield gives, 
Gives him a grave—if a Darrell lives.” 


The threatening old couplet haunted her. She had 
heard the servants repeat it, and whisper tales of the dis- 
inherited nephew’s fierce temper. All seemed to think 
that her position on his return would be by no means an 
enviable one. What was that? Surely she heard a step 


on the gravel. The next minute the long French window 
opened, and a man stepped in out of the darkness. 

‘Can I see Miss Darrell ?” he said, advancing quickly 
into the room. 

After a moment's hesitation, Helen replied: 

‘*T represent Miss Darrell.” 

“But not to me,” he rejoined, quickly. ‘Iam Hugh 
Darrell. I heard of my aunt’s illness on landing, and 
have traveled day and night to see her once more. Surely 
I am not too late ?”’ he added, as Helen made no answer. 

‘We buried her to-day,” said the young girl. 

The intruder covered his face and turned aside. 

‘‘This, then, was the last of the ‘dour Darrells,’ as 
they were called,” thought Helen, studying him covertly 
from beneath her long lashes. An enemy to fear or a 
friend to trust to the death, she decided, noting the easy 
strength of his figure, the square, determined jaw and 
firm-set mouth. Then she became aware that the 
stranger’s deep, stormy eyes were fixed on her. 

‘**You must be Miss Ashley, of whom I heard—a great 
deal,” he said, suddenly ; and his tone told her that he 
had heard nothing in her favor. ‘The young lady who 
supplanted me in my aunt’s affections.” 

Helen flushed guiltily. 

‘“No one could do that, I think. She never really 
cared for me, although she left me everything.” 

‘She left you everything!” he echoed; ‘well, no 
doubt you worked for it,” scarcely troubling himself to 
conceal the low esteem in which he held her, ‘‘ and I do 
not grudge it you. All I care for is Dangerfield, and that 
she was bound to leave me.” 

‘* How bound, Mr. Darrell ?” 

He frowned at what seemed to him trivial curiosity, but 
answered : 

‘Bound first by a promise made at my father’s death- 
bed that, come what might, his son should have Danger- 
field—bound also by a family custom, which my aunt 
would be the last woman to forsake ; for twelve genera- 
ations the estate, though not entailed, has been in the 
family, Miss Ashley.” 

How could she tell him ? 

He took up his hat. 

‘*You will excuse my unceremonious entrance,” he 
said, in a tone rather haughty than apologetic. ‘‘Good- 
night.” 

Better—far better—that he should learn the truth from 
her than from some straggler at the village inn. 

“Stay a moment; I—I—must tell you something.” 
Then, desperately, ‘‘ Miss Darrell left Dangerfield to me.” 

There was a pause. A terrible change swept over Dar- 
rell’s face asthe realized the meaning of her words. 

“You dare to tell me that a stranger owns Dangerfield 
while a Darrell lives !” he muttered between’ his clinched 
teeth. 

His heavy hand rested upon her shoulder, his eyes 
flashed into hers. What wonder if Helen trembled before 
this ungovernable rage, and laid her hand upon the bell. 

The movement brought him to his senses. 

‘‘ No need of summoning help. I may be, as they say, 
the worst of the ‘dour Darrells,’ but I do not hurt a 
woman. Oh, that a man were in your place !” he added, 
savagely. 

Perhaps Miss Ashley did not hear that last muttered 
wish. Had she done so she could scarcely have hoped to 
conciliate him. 

‘Indeed, it isn’t my fault. 
Can we not be friends ?” 

‘She robs me of my aunt’s affection, of her fortune, of 
my father’s home, and offers me her friendship !” 


I do not want the place. 
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Helen colored at the bitterly contemptuous emphasis, 
but ventured once more: 

*‘Tam the most unwilling instrument of injustice to 
you. Can you not forgive me ?” 

**It is too late now to repent of your work. AmTa 
saint, that I should forgive you ? Never, while you rule 
at Dangerfield in my place !” 

He flung open the window, and vanished into the dark- 
ness out of which 
he had come. 


Cuapter II. 

“ Mr. Darrett !” 
Such a pretty voice, 
thought Hugh Dar- 
rell. Clear, full- 
toned, melodious 
and not too loud; 
and, although 
absolutely familiar, 
he fancied he had 
heard it before. 

He turned. Helen 
Ashley came _ to- 
ward him through 


not 


the woods, her 
hair ruffled, her 
sweet face flushed 


with the haste she 
had made. All his 
old bitterness re- 
vived at the sight 
of this prosperous 
beauty, framed in 
by the noble oaks 
which, he now re- 
collected, were her 
own. 


“Mr. Darrell, I 
wish to speak to 
you,” she began, 
timidly. 


‘Probably to re- 
mind me that I am 
trespassing. I had 
forgotten that these 
woods are now your 
property. Believe 
me, I shall never 
offend again, Miss 
Ashley.” 

“You know I 
did not mean that. 
How ungenerous 
you are!” cried 
Helen, indignantly. 
** You will not come 
under my roof, so I 
am obliged to seek 
you out here. 

“Why need there be any communication between us ?” 
Darrell inquired, coldly. 

‘* Because I demand it for this once as an act of justice. 
You will not refuse me that ?” 

She had touched the right cord. 
he certainly would not refuse justice even to this fair 
usurper. He bowed icily, and Miss Ashley proceeded. 

“‘In your opinion, Iam a successful intrigante. You 
think that I cringed and toadied to Miss Darrell for her 


Darrell told himself | 


HUGH DARRELL’S 


-. ““THE FORCED PRAYER.” 


REVENGE. 


money—that by my wiles and flatteries I managed to sup- 
plant you. Answerme! You think this, do you not?” 

‘* Politeness forbids me to contradict, Miss Ashley.” 

‘*Perhaps you even credit me with suppressing your 
letters toher! Perhaps you think the will is a forgery !— 
well, on my part I had always heard of you as fierce, quar- 
relsome, undisciplined, the terror of the neighborhood, 
and by no means a source of unalloyed comfort to your 
aunt.” 

Darrell _experi- 
enced a little shock 
of amused surprise 
at hearing himself 
thus described with 
much energy. 
Somehow, this little 
fit of natural and ex- 
ceedingly becoming 
indignation made 
him feel more kind- 
ly disposed toward 
his pretty antagon- 
ist than he would 
have thought pos- 
sible a short time 
before. 

“That was my 
opinion of you, 
and, while I pitied 
you—oh, you need 
not scowl, I do pity 
you— for losing 
your inheritance, 
still, I thought you 
had brought it upon 
yourself by your 
conduct, and par- 
ticularly 
ishly running away 
to sea.” 

** Gently, 


by fool] 


Miss 


Ashley. Allow me 

to remark——”’ 
“Oh, you are 

going to tell me 


that you had your 
aunt’s permission. 
Listen to me, and 
correct me if I am 


wrong.” 

Hugh shrugged 
his shoulders and 
relapsed into si- 
lence. 


“After one of 
your frequent quar- 
rels with your aunt 
you went to the 
city. A short time 
afterward you wrote 
to her, saying that you had fallen in with one of your 
father’s old seafaring friends, and that he offered to take 
you a voyage with him, reminding her that you had 
always longed for a sailor's life, and begging her consent. 
I suppose at that time her hands must have been more 
than usually crippled by rheumatism, to which she was 
always subject, for you added that you would take silenco 
for consent, and if she refused, to write the single word, 
‘No.?” 
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FEET, SUPPORTED THEIR JOINT WEIGHT, AND SL’ OWLY LOWERED THEM THROUGH FLAMES 


AND SMOKE TOWARD THE GROUND.” 


Vol. XV., No. 4—30. 
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‘*May I ask how Miss Ashley 
is so well acquainted with the 
contents of a letter addressed to 
Miss Darrell ?” 

It was stinging irony, but it 
fell pointless before the girl’s 
simple rectitude. 

Her eyes met his so honestly 
that Darrell felt ashamed, and 
she answered : 

**Your letter was open among 
Miss Darrell’s paper, and I read 
it as I read others, because the 
lawyer told me it was my duty. 
What I want to tell you is this : 
Before your letter reached her, 

your aunt had heard that you 
were starting for a three years’ 
cruise. She immediately made a 
new will, and your letter, when it 
arrived, was laid aside unread, as 
were all subsequent ones.” 

“When do you suppose she 
read them ?” asked Darrell. 

In view of the girl’s candid 
face, he felt it was needless to 
ask who had opened them. 

“To my certain knowledge, 
they were unopened two weeks 
before her death. I think it 
must have been one of her last 
acts while she was able to move 
about her room, I think she 
must have been greatly agitated 
at finding she had wronged you, 
for she was very fond of you. I 
fancy she lay and brooded over 
it, wanting strength to do more 
than that. Iam sure she meant 
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to change her will—perhaps she imagined that she had 
already done so—for her last words were : ‘My boy Hugh 
—after all, he shall have his father’s home.’” 

** And you tell me this—you ” said Hugh, hoarsely. 

Helen laid her hand lightly upon his arm, and an- 
swered, serenely : 

“I tell you this, and I tell you that you must tako back 
the property that ought never to have been mine. It is 
yours in justice, and it shall noi be mine in law much 
longer. I can make it over to you by a deed of gift, and 
in taking it you will be fulfilling your aunt’s last wish.” 

Hugh had been warned of Helen Ashley's artfulness and 
insincerity, had been told that she was a finished actress ; 
looking down into her earnest eyes, he murmured : 

“ Tf this is acting, it is superb.” 

“Try me, and see if it is acting,” she pleaded, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Accept my offer. No one will rejoice moro than 
Ito see a Darrell at Dangerfield again. The inheritance 
of your race—your old home that you love so well, and 
that you lost through a cruel mistake—you will take it, 
will you not ?” 

She stood with her lovely, pleading face upturned to 
his, so close that one fragrant tress of hair, loosened by 
the wind, was blown across his lips. Somehow, her hand 
had slipped into his. What a strange, new feeling its soft 
touch gave him! He tried to remember all his reasons 
for doubting and disliking her. Was he sure that at this 
moment she was not laughing in her sleeve at his cred- 
ulity ? He stepped back and answered, coldly: 

** Either you are playing a part or you are offering me 
charity. In either case, my answer is—No /” 

** You will not take it? Is it fair and manly to hate mo 
for wronging you, and give me no alternative! I will not 
keep your property. It is a burden to me. I will find 
some way of making you take it back, and until then I am 
only your steward.” With which burst of anger she 
turned and left him. 


Cuarter IIT. 

Svcn a charming vision passed Darrell’s windows daily 
now—a vision of a sweet, piquant face beneath its pictur- 
esque riding-hat, a graceful, rounded figure, swaying 
easily to her horse’s gait, and two dark-gray eyes that 
never failed to flash a look sometimes sad, sometimes of 
gay defiance at Hugh’s closed shutters as she rode by. 

Little did Miss Ashley know that not one of those 
glances was lost on the unseen witness of her morning 
rides. ‘ 

‘*A bonnie lass,” said Hugh’s old housekeeper, one day, 
as she passed, “and good as she’s fair.” 

““Why did you leave her, then, to como to mo, who am 
certainly neither good nor fair ?” said her master, sardon- 
ically. 

“* Ah, she’s not my own bairn, that I held in my arms as 
a babe. Ihave served tho Darrells ower long to take 
service with a stranger, though it’s a kind mistress Miss 
Helen is.” 

“Then she has not won your heart from me as sho did 
my aunt’s ?” 

*“Never believo that, Master Hugh,” said tho old 
woman, warmly. ‘My mistress cared for none but you 
tothe end. As for the will, that were made before ever 
she set eyes on Miss Helen. She were bound to dis- 
inherit you, and Miss Helen were the daughter of her 
oldest friend. Afterward she sent for Miss Helen to come 
and live at Dangerfield, and told her what she had done. 
She were going to add a postscript like, to say that if ever 
Miss Helen gave you a penny she would forfeit the whole 
of it. But my young lady would have none o’ that. 
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‘Leave your money to whom you please,’ said she; ‘I 
don’t ask you forit. But don’t burden it with any such 
conditions. If it is to be mine, I want it mine to do what 
I choose with.’ My old mistress she laughed, and said by 
the time the money came to Miss Helen she’d be in no 
hurry to get rid of it. The Darrells was most long lived. 
We all thought old mistress was good for twenty year 
more. 

Like most privileged old servants,.once started, there 
was no limit to the old woman's garrulity. 

For once, Darrell showed no inclination to check it, but 
listened gravely to her gossiping accounts of life at Dam- 
gerfield during his absence. 

The next day Hugh watched in vain for the bay horse 
and its winsome rider, and the next, and the next. Then 
he heard that Helen Ashley was ill. His old nurse told 
him this one evening, and went on to consider the chances 
of her master’s inheriting in case of Miss Ashley’s death, 
although she admitted that as yet there was no danger. 

Hugh, though by no means fanciful, sat till late that 
night thinking with horror of the possibility. 

His old home would be hateful to him, he knew, should 
he regain it after any such fashion. 

He went to the window and drew aside the curtain, as he 
often did, to look at Dangerfield Hall, standing big and 
black a mile away. 

What was that ominous glow? As if in answer to his 
thought, voices in the street cried, ‘‘ Fire!” and there was 
a sound of running feet. 

In an instant Darrell was out of doors, darting through 
the chill night-air with a speed that left all others far be- 
hind. 

Was this deadly fear at his heart for the old house or for 
the young mistress ? 

When he reached the entrance, the west wing was in 
flames, but the fire had not reached the rest of the house. 

Yes, the young lady was safe, one of the by-standers 
told him. She was one of the first rescued. That was her 
room, pointing to a room yet untouched, although around 
it the fire raged hottest. 

Darrell recognized the room—it had been his in the old 
boyish days. There was nothing for him to do. The 
servants were all out of the house. The little band of vil- 
lage firemen, aided by many volunteers, were laboring 
successfully to keep the fire from spreading. Probably 
they would save the main body of the house. Most of 
the furniture, pictures, and valuables had been removed 
from the west wing, and lay in confusion on the lawn. 

Darrell stood moodily watching the progress of the 
flames. In a short time they would devour his old room. 

A great desire suddenly came over him to see it once 
more ere it should be destroyed. Why not? He could 
do it at slight risk. Many a time had he climbed up that 
wall and through that window for a boyish freak. 

Thougt daring, he was not foolhardy. He threw a coil 
of rope over his arm and began the ascent, How hot it 
was! He had not known the fire was so close upon him. 
But now that ho had nearly reached the window, he would 
at least look in. 

What was this ? Helen Ashley lay on the floor insensible. 
Every one thought her safe. How had the terrible mis- 
take arisen ? 

A deep groan broke from Darrell's lips. The sound 
seemed to partially awake her from her swoon. He swung 
himself into the room and lifted her in his arms. The 
great gray eyes opened slowly—the color crept baek to the 
white cheek. 

“‘T thought you would come,” she murmured, faintly. 

Her words did not seem strange to him then, 
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“Tam only just in time. If there is anything you want 
to save, throw it from the window while I make fast this 
rope.” 

He placed her gently upon the couch. His very pres- 
ence seemed to restore her strength and courage. A brass- 
bound writing-desk stood upon the table. Helen lifted it 
with considerable effort, and threw it from the window. 

“Your aunt’s desk. She charged me to take great care 
of it,” she said. 

The fire was gaining upon them fast; but Darrell 
worked on steadily, cheered by the crowd below, who 
doubted not that his reckless ascent had been occasioned 
by some cry or glimpse of the young lady. He had 
‘fastened the rope to the window-sill. He made Helen sit 
outside of the window on the broad sill ; then he swung 
himself out on the rope. 

‘** Now bend enough to take firm hold of the rope with 
one hand, put the other arm tight around my neck ; now 
let yourself drop. Don’t be afraid ; I will catch you.” 

He braced himself to receive her weight. 

Helen hesitated, but one glance back showed her the 
room in flames behind them. 

‘*T implore you to lose uo time !” 

She let herself fall into the strong arm upheld to re- 
ceive her. 

Hugh’s was not an easy task. It took all his great 
strength and sailor agility to accomplish it. One arm 
held the girl, the other, with the aid of his feet, sup- 
ported their joint weight, and slcwly lowered them 
through flame and smoke toward the ground. Half-way 
down a voice from the excited crowd shouted out that 
their rope had caught fire. Darrell set his teeth. 

** Cling fast to me with both hands !” 

Helen obeyed, and felt him withdraw the arm that was 
her chief support. He grasped the rope with both hands 
and let it slide rapidly through them, tearing the flesh 
cruelly. They neared the ground. Eager, outstretched 
arms relieved him of his precious burden and Hugh 
dropped like a log. 


CuaptTer IV. 


Tux next day Darrell found himself haunting the house 
to which Helen had been carried. His feet seemed to 
bear him thither against his will; and after all, why 
should he not inquire after the girl whose life ho had 
saved, although she was the mistress of Dangerfield, 
whom he had sworn never to forgive? As, reasoning thus, 
he approached the door, he heard Miss Ashley’s voice 
say, wearily : 

‘* No, Mr. Green, I have no idea how it originated.” 

Then gruffer tones. 

Then Helen's again, very clear and haughty. 

‘It is not possible that I understand you aright.” 

‘The young squire were capable of it, miss. You don’t 
know them ‘dour Darrells.’ Us in the village was sure 
he’d have his revenge.” 

There was a hush of sheer astonishment. 
voice of concentrated scorn. 

‘Leave my presence! I would not insult Mr. Darrell 
by defending him from such a charge. Do you know that 
he saved my life ?” 

‘Like enough, like enough,” grumbled her interlocu- 
tor, obstinately. ‘‘ There’s naught he fears, and I’m not 
saying he wanted your death. When he were but a lad 
he vowed he’d sooner burn Dangerfield to the ground than 
see it in strangers’ hands, and now——” 

“Go!” broke in Helen, stormily, losing all her self- 
command. 

An imperious white hand flung the house-door wide. 


Then Helen’s 
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and the discomfited countryman shambled down the steps. 
Darrell came forward and said, gravely : 

‘Thank you.” 

Miss Ashley was leaning, panting and flashing, against 
the door-post. The color came into her white face as she 
begged him to enter. 

Darrell hesitated. 

“This is not Dangerfield ; this is neutral ground,” she 
said, with a tinge of bitterness. ‘I must speak to you, 
and I am not able to stand.” 

Indeed she was not. When Darrell followed her into 
the house she sank into a chair, unable to speak for a few 
minutes, and he noticed with a pang the fragile character 
of her loveliness. 

‘* How can I thank you for saving my life ?”’ she said, 
presently, lifting the great gray eyes Hugh had always 
found so eloquent. 

“That account was squared by your defense of me just 
now,” he rejoined, hastily. 

‘‘There was no defense needed ; the idea was too pre- 
posterous,” 

**Tt would not have seemed altogether preposterous to 
me the night I first returned. I have learned to do you 
justice since then, even if we can never be friends.” 

“Why not? Hugh, dear Hugh,” she faltered, “I 
don’t believe you hate me as much as you think. Will 
you not share Dangerfield with me ?” 

For a moment the room swam before Darrell’s eyes. 
He could see nothing but the girl’s lovely, blushing face 
and sweet shamed eyes. Then his own words recurred to 
him—never to forgive her while she owned Dangerfield in 
his place. 

If a struggle went on in his mind, there was no out- 
ward sign. Helen heard the word ‘‘ Impossible !” mut- 
tered through set teeth—and she was alone. Was this his 
revenge ? 

Half an hour later, while Miss Ashley still sat weeping 
in a quiet, hopeless way, a quick step came through the 
the hall—a strong arm clasped her waist.” 

‘* Helen, can you ever forgive me ?” 

“Is this love or compassion, Mr. Darrell ?” striving 
vainly to escape from his hold. 

‘* Love—worship—adoration! You wereright. Let us 
share Dangerfield. It would be nothing to me now, with- 
out you.” 

Then he told her how, in falling from the window, old 
Miss Darrell’s desk had brokén in pieces, and, from a 
secret drawer, had slipped out a will dated ten days 
before her death, which left everything to ‘‘ her beloved 
nephew, Hugh Darrell.” 

‘Tam not too proud to take a fortune from you,” said 
Helen, yielding to his embrace. ‘And your revenge, 
Hugh ?” 

‘*My revenge is ample in giving you the worst-tem- 
pered fellow in England for a husband,” he laughed. 

**T am not afraid of you, you dour Darrell !” 


Goop Tamxine.—Among the many arts which should 
be sedulously taught and earnestly studied, the art of 


thinking well should stand pre-eminent. Everybody 
thinks ; it is an involuntary mental process that comes 
with the first dawn of intelligence and continues through 
life. But to think well is a rare art. Most of our think- 
ing is desultory, wandering and confused—a sort of litter 
of things good and bad, useful and useless, without ar- 
rangement, plan or purpose. Good thinking always has 
an aim ; itis a straight path to truth. It longs for great 
spiritual things, and chooses the nearest way. 
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ANCIENT LABORERS AND PRINCES OF GRAND CHIMU AND 
NEW GRANADA. 


Tr is interesting to see how the poor men of Peru and 
how the rich men fared, when it came to be their turn to 
enter the common receptacle of all mankind, the grave. 


Regarding the ‘lower 
classes,” as we are accus- 
tomed to designate those 
portions of mankind which 
seem destined, under every 
civil, political, and social 
organization, to be ‘‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of 
water,”’ and, in fact, if not 
in name, to be the slaves 
of their fellows — why, in 
Peru, as everywhere else, 


| 


indiscriminately into caverns and fissures, with such scant 
paraphernalia for their peregrinations in a future world 


as their own limited 
friends, could supply. 
Few and rude, indeed, 
are the relics found 
with their shriveled 
remains. 

A calabash or 
gourd, perhaps a 
carved wooden cup, 
containing amulets or 
charms, queer stones 
to the natural peculi- 
arities of which the 


means, or those of their humble 


WOODEN BOWL FROM TOMB NEAR 
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2y eat! ~at- 
they met in death a treat ‘ 


ment corresponding with 
that so sternly meted out 
to them in life. 

They were thrust into 


superstitious, ignor- 

ant mind rendered 

reverence, or to which, when slightly altered by art, some 

resemblance could be given to objects animal or veget- 

able, an implement of toil, and perhaps a rude wooden 
idol—these were the objects most frequently 
found with the plebeian dead on the coast of 
Peru—dead buried 
in such shallow 
graves that the 
winds often ex- 
posed them, and 
the earthquakes 
thrust them up to 
the day. 

To utilize their 
arable lands, the 
ancient inhabitants 
of Peru were accus- 
tomed to pile up 
the stones that in- 
cumbered the 
ground in great 
heaps, and in these, 
and equallyto avoid 

: encroaching upon 
-— the areas of cultivation, they often deposited 

AYMARA CHULPA, OR BURIAL TOWER, AND HILL FORT, BOLIVIA. uake cithin deat Shonseeiin of aidh chene 

noles in the nitrous sands of the coast, or into crevices of | heaps dot the plains around Lima, and the valleys of the 
the rocks among the mountains, unless, indeed, tumbled | Rimac and Chillou. It was in one of these that I came 


CARVED WOODEN IDOL FROM 
PACHACAMAC, 


SECTION OF AYMARA CHULPA, 


ANCIENT PEBUVIAN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
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upon the dried- 
up body of one 
of the ancient 
tillers of the 
soil, to whom 
was denied the 
comparatively 
sumptuous 
resting-place of 
the fisherman 
of Pachacamac. 
He sat alone 
among the 
stones, and was 
wrapped in 
rustic clothes, 
with some pods 
of beans and 
ears of maize 
pressed be- 
tween his 
breast and 
knees, all to- 
gether testify- 
ing that the 
distinctions of 
life, real or ad- 
ventitious, ex- 
tend to the 
very grave 

But at his 
feet, enveloped 
in coarse cot 
ton cloth, were 
two special 
objects of interest, and both obviously connected with 
his superstitions—shall I say religion ? 

The first was a kind of idol-or mask cut out of wood, of 
which I give a view, the whole bearing suggestive resem- 
blance to the carved idols brought from distant Pacific 
islands. It is painted red on the face, and has on top and 
at both sides holes through which thin cords, still re- 
maining in place, were passed, as if toattach it in front of 
some object, as coroners would say, “unknown.” A 
projection beneath the chin, as if designed to fit into a 
socket, suggests the possibility that, on occasion, it was 
earried surmounting a pole or staff of the bamboo. It is 
seven and a half inches vertically, exclusive of the lower 
projection, by seven inches broad, and is boldly and freely 
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cut, as if by 
some sharp 
chisel or simi- 
lar instrument. 
There were no 
remains to in- 
dicate it, but 
I formed an 
opinion at the 
outset that the 
eye-sockets 
had been filled 
by oval pieces 
of some nacre- 
ous shell, cor- 
responding 
with what we 
so often see in 
the works of 
the Polynesian 
Islands, and of 
the people of 
the African 
coast. 

Beneath the 
alleged Mono- 
theism or qual- 
ified Polythe- 
ism, of Peru, 
and behind the 
loftier religions 
taught by the 
governing 
classes both of 
the Coast and 
the Sierra, there seems to have existed a kind of worship 
not far removed from what we loosely designate as fetich- 
ism, bearing, however, in all probability, no more incon- 
sistent relation to the first than the devotion rendered 
by the Greeks and Romans to their Lares and Penates, 
and the gods of the garden and the highway, to the su- 
perior personages or powers of their Pantheon. 

Thus quaint rocks and distorted trees were venerated, 
and, as already said, superstitious respect attached to any 
object, such as an ear of maize strangely variegated, or a 
pebble having resemblance to some object possessing life. 
All were invested with significance, and regarded with rev- 
erence. Sometimes natural resemblances were made more 
distinct by art ; a line was drawn to more clearly indicate 
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the mouth, or a dot added to duplicate a spot that bore 
some resemblance to an eye on some smooth stone casu- 
ally having a rude likeness to a llama or other animal. 

Thus, in addition to the mask above described, I found 
with the remains of the poor occupant of the rough stone 
mound of Limatambo a kind of wooden bowl four 
inches and a half in diameter, and nearly four inches 
high, very nicely carved, with a border of conventional 
representations of some kind of bird running around its 
rim. Iam unable to say of what kind of wood it is made, 
but its outer surface is smooth, as if polished, while its 
interior shows the marks of sharp and efficient tools. This 
bowl was packed full of layers of variously-colored soft 
alpaca and vicuiia wool, in perfect preservation. Between 
each layer were deposited various oddly-shaped pebbles, 
having some faint likeness to animals, alittle strengthened 
by art. 

One, whether natural or artificial I cannot say, resem- 
bled a bear. There were also some fragments of quartz 
crystal, but the most interesting was a very good carving 
in a variegated tale of an ear of maize three inches long, 
and of just proportions. Now, all these articles were what 
are called, according to the Padre Arriaga in his rare book 
on the “‘ Extirpation of Idol- 
atry in Peru,” canopas, the 
household deities, or lares 
of the ancient inhabitants. 
We are told that ‘the most 
esteemed of these were the 
bezoar stone (quicu) and 
small quartz crystals (qgui- 
spi). The carvings in stone, in imitation of ears of maize, 
are specially mentioned under the name of zaramama. 

From the relics here described, we may conclude that 
their possessor was in life a plain agricultural laborer, of 
scant possessions, although the implements of his toil 
were not deposited with him. These may have been too 
valuable to his children to be sacrificed to filial affection, 
or perhaps they belonged to his employer, who cared 
little under what difficulties his defunct servant might be 
called on to till the sacred lands of another world. We 
are not ignorant, however, of what these agricultural im- 
plements were, for many have been recovered from the 
ancient tombs and ruins. They are all of copper, alloyed 
with tin in various proportions, forming a compound 
metal called chumpi, and the larger portion of them 
resemble in shape, as they certainly coincide with in use, 
the so-called celts of the ancient northern natiéns of 
Europe. They may be described as a kind of chisel, of 
varying size and weight, rather broader at the edge than 
above, with a socket into which to fit a handle, the socket 
having a slit in one side, so that the handle would be 
tightened in its place when the instrument was used. We 
notice the same device in some of our agricultural imple- 
ments to-day. Precisely similar tools are still used by the 
laborers of Nicaragua, only iron is substituted for bronze. 
They are used in prying up and mellowing the earth, as 
we do with a spade. 

But the Peruvian agriculturist had other implements 
coming nearer our spade in shape, of two of which, one 
engraved with figures, representations are given herewith. 
The plain orignal is eleven inches long, including the 
socket, which measures nearly five inches, and is four 
inches broad, forming a very efficient implement in expe- 
rienced hands. That with ornamented engravings is 
fourteen inches long by four and a half broad. It 
weighs about three pounds. 

Another agricultural implement, with a curved blade 
not unlike some tools now in use, is also engraved. It 
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measures ten inches in total length, and shows that the 
ancient inhabitants of Peru knew perfectly how to adapt 
the forms of their implements to the objects they had in 
view. Another cut represents an ancient Peruvian mason’s 
trowel. 

It was not, however, in the manner I have described 
that the royal and distinguished dead of ancient Peru 
were buried, nor do their tombs tell the same monotonous 
story of toil, frugality, simplicity, narrow ambition, and 
contented life. The Sons of the Sun, as they proudly 
styled themselves, were fain to sit after death in grim 
array, in the great temple of their father, the Sun, in the 
imperial city of Cuzco, equally the shrine of religion and 
the seat of empire. There the Spaniards found their de- 
siceated bodies, in chairs of gold, and resplendent with 
regal emblazonry—the objects alike of reverence, awe and 
adoration—when they tore the golden effigy of the Sun 
from the walls, on which the eyeless sockets of the Inca 
emperors were for ever fixed. It was only to those who 
had worn the Uantu, or crimson tassel, and the feather of 
the curacanqui—the insignia of power—that a place in the 
temple was permitted. 

The ayllos, or inferior members of the reigning family 
and race, were buried in elaborate tombs in the beautiful 
valley of Yucay, where, beneath the shadow of lofty snowy 
mountains, and under the threatening eaves of mighty 
glaciers, Nature revels in eternal Spring ; where the songs 
of birds are never still, and where flowers succeed to 
flowers in constant bloom, and fruits follow fruits in un- 
wearying succession. 

From one of these tombs came the positive evidences 
of the often-surmised and as often denied knowledge of 
surgery among the Incas, for here was found a skull 
showing a case of trepanning in life, a delicate operation 
even now, with all our instrumental aids, and evincing a 
scientific knowledge and skill of which no monkish chron- 
icle nor native tradition gives record. 

Among the subject races that went to make up the Ince 
empire, the largest and most important were the Aymaras, 
who occupied the high, wide region around Lake Titicaca. 
They buried their dead, according to their rank, in sitting 
posture, in cists dug in the earth, and surroundeil by a 
small circle of unwrought stones, or in rough stone cham- 
bers above ground, corresponding precisely with the 
cromlechs of the Scandinavian and Celtic world. Their 
chieftains and distinguished dead, however, in the later 
periods of their history, were deposited in round or square 
towers of stone, called chulpas, often of great size, and 
hewn with exquisite skill. 

These towers, entered by an opening only large enough 
to admit a single person crawling on his hands and knees, 
and closed by a carefully-fitted stone, were vaulted inside, 
and divided into niches, in which the dead were placed in 
sitting posture, surrounded by their treasures and the 
insignia of their rank. 

Some of these towers are of comparatively rude con- 
struction, as is shown in the accompanying engraving of 
one standing on a ledge overlooking the Valley of Escoma, 
on the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, in Bolivia. It is 
distinguishéd as having two chambers, with separate 
entrances, one above the other, the upper one roughly 
vaulted. The chambers had been rifled, and when I 
visited the chulpa nothing remained in them except some 
crumbling skeletons and broken pottery. 

From the site of this monument, on the other side of the 
valley, may be seen one of the ancient pucaras, or hill 
forts, consisting of a series of five concentric terraces and 
stone walls, surrounding a conical eminence of great 
regularity of form, 
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Perhaps, however, the most imposing sepulchral monu- 
ments of all America are those of Grand Chimu, or Man- 
siche, near the city of Truxillo, in Northern Peru. Here 
was once established the most powerful and richest of all 
the principalities that existed on the Pernvian coast before, 
one after another, they were subdued by the Incas and in- 
corporated in the Inca empire. ‘The princes of Chimu 
resisted longest the invaders from the mountains ; and it 
was not until the reign of the warlike Yupanqui that they 
were obliged to succumb. Provoked by their long and 
stubborn defense, the irate Inca ruthlessly destroyed 
their capital, the ruins of which now cover an area of 
not far from twenty-seven square miles—a wilderness of 
gigantic huacas, or pyramids ; of palaces, dwellings, pris- 
ons, foundries, granaries, reservoirs, and tombs, impossi- 
ble to indicate or explain in the compass of a single 
article. 

Some of the huacas, or great pyramidal structures, were 
probably equally temples and tom’ss, in which were 
buried the princes of Chimu with their riches, and on 
which were practiced the rites of the ancient religion. 
Originally regular in shape, they have been so disfigured 
by excavations as to appear now only as great natural hills 
isolated in the sandy plain. They had galleries and cham- 
bers and secret vaults, and contained at one time, if in- 
deed they do not still hide, vast treasures. 

I have before me a copy from the record of the royal 
treasury of Truxillo for the year 1577-8, from which it ap- 
pears that one Garcia Guiterrez, of Toledo, took, during 
those two years, from one of these structures, which still 
bears the name of the Huaca de Toledo, a sum, in gold and 
silver, amounting to a very little less than $5,000,000. 
And at the end of 1578, the lucky Guiterrez was obliged 
to escape from Truxillo ina schooner at night on the 
charge of having made false returns to the Crown, the alle- 
gation being that he had failed to report some hundreds of 
golden bars, ‘‘ del tamano de ladrillos,” the size of bricls. 
Treasure-seeking is still the order of the day in Truxillo 
and its vicinity. 

If I were called on to state what in my opinion was its 
principal industry, I should say, ‘excavating huacas, or 
robbing graves.” A single individual, a colonel by title, 
during the year of my visit, had expended more than 
$40,000 in excavations. Companies are often formed for 
‘diggings ” precisely as gold and silver mining companies 
are got up in Wall Street ; and as indicating the extent of 
these operations, I may mention that in excavating the 
great huaca of El Obispo, a village, with a church, was 
raised near it to accommodate the numerous workmen. 
The amount of money expended in treasure-seeking among 
the ruins of Grand Chimu alone since the Conquest must 
be computed by millions of dollars, and would havo built 
a railway over the mountains from Cajamarca to the 
Amazon. 

Still, this financial spirit of avarice, akin to that mania 
for gambling which possesses miners, brokers, and rail- 
way directors, has not been without some good results. 
It has disentombed and brought to light many remains of 
antiquity, edifices and tombs, which the limited means of 
the archeologist and antiquary would never have uncoy- 
ered, together with their concealed architectural and 
artistic treasures. 

Had it not been for the efforts, illy and often mischiev- 
ously directed, of Colonel La Rosa, how should I have 
known anything of the grand reception-hall of the princes 
of Chimu, with its walls rich in relievo-arabesques, and, in 
places, still brilliant with colors? Or of those subterra- 
nean chambers in which were stowed away more than ten 
thousand cotton mattresses, that, after a burial of centu- 


ries, were exhumed, passed through the cotton-gin, and 
sold to England to help supply the famine in that staple 
occasioned by our civil war? Or of that hidden vault in 
which were piled up, to the height of more than ten feet, 
the quaint silver vases and utensils of the thrifty and lux- 
urious denizens of Grand Chimu ? 

And above all, how should I have been able to present 
to my readers a plan and view of a portion of the Necrop- 
olis of Chimu, as remarkable, in many respects, as that of 
Memphis or the Nile ? 

Ihave said the vengeful Incas completely ruined the 
capital of the Chimus, and what fire and the other means 
of destruction at their command failed to destroy, time, 
the clements, and the treasure-diggers have generally 
reduced to rude heaps of earth and rubbish as shapeless as 
those of Nineveh. Yet, when these are excavated, we find 
not only the plans of the old edifices distinctly defined, 
but also their lower walls nearly intact. In sinking a shaft 
into a broad but rather low mass of ruins, near the heart 
of the old city, Colonel La Rosa came upon what he at 
first took to be a concealed building, a chapel or oratorio 
—a small but solid structure of compact rubble, well cast 
over with smooth clay, and painted in lively colors. Ex- 
cavating carefully around it, he found that it stood in a 
kind of inclosure of massive walls, of similar composition 
with its own, but of coarser material. It was rectangular 
in plan, twelve feet long by six wide, with the walls 
slightly inclining inward, and nine feet high. Ateach end 
was & narrow entrance, neatly walled up with adobes, and 
on each side, near the top, were three small windows. 

The excitement of the discoverers was intense. Here, 
they felt sure, was the pexe grande—big fish—as the tradi- 
tional but as yet undiscovered grandest treasure of the 
Chimu princes is called. The colonel sent to town for a 
force to protect his anticipated wealth from the workmen, 
who were eager to break down the adobe barrier between 
them and the countless millions the vault was supposed to 
contain. 

But alas! for tnew golden visions! Alack! for the 
colonel’s hopes! When entered, the vault was found to 
be a tomb, with niches, each containing the dried bodies of 
as many of the princes or princesses, chieftains or chief- 
tainesses, courts or courtesans of the Court of Chimu. 

When Colonel La Rosa opened the vault that he sup- 
posed contained the long-sought peve-grande, and found it 
to hold only the desiccated remains of the princes of 
Chimu, he looked blank with disappointment. Their 
fleshless brows were cinctured with brightly - colored 
braided bands of cotton thread, in which, rising above the 
forehead, were stuck feather-shaped ornaments of thin 
gold, which vibrated under the slightest breath, pierced 
with round holes, in which swing little disks of the same 
material. The cut of one of these golden feather-shaped 
ornaments—of which, however, no two were alike—will 
best explain their character. The original is eighteen 
inches in length, by three and one-half inches wide in its 
widest part. On the breast of another body was sus- 

pended a rectangular plate of gold, with the 
figure of a bird struck up in relief, as if from a 
die, three inches by two and one-half; on that of 
a third, a disk of silver, four inches in diameter, 
similarly ornamented, but with the figure en- 
graved in the metal. This skeleton held in its bony right 
hand a kind of drinking-cup of silver, with a human face 
struck up from the inside. This cup, which is ten inches 
high, is remarkable as having been hammered out from a 
single block of silver; for it certainly was not cast, and 


‘positively not soldered together, from plates of the 


metal. 
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A curiously braided bag or wallet hung from the wrist 
of one of the female skeletons, in which was a handful of 
small, thin pieces of gold, silver and copper, round and 
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square, each pierced with a small hole, as if intended to 
be strung like the cash of the Chinese. Although without 
device, it is impossible to doubt these were used as coins. 
Besides these articles of metal, there were others in the 
forms of fishes, serpents 

and lizards. Representa- 

tions of lizards, in metal, in 

relief on the walls, painted 


SILVER ENGRAVED MEDAL FROM 
CHIMU—ONE-FOURTH SIZE. 


on the pottery, and even 
woven in cloth, are more 
frequent among the ruins 
and relics of Chimu than those of any other object what- 
ever. The lizard formed part of the arms, so to speak, 
of the principality, and seems to have been blazoned 
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everywhere. This is not, perhaps, very remarkable, for 
in no spot in the world have I seen such a variety or so 
great numbers of these reptiles, and nowhere any so 
brilliant in color. They peered at us from every nook 
and cranny of the ruins, and skurried in hundreds among 
the bushes defining 
the heurtas and 
cornfields. Some 
were of the bright- 
est metallic green, 
and others, with 
heads like rubies, 
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glowing like living coals, and rivaling the richest tints 
of the humming-birds and the trogans. I have fragments 
of a blanket that once served as a wrapper for one of the 
Chimu dead, woven in which, in brilliant colors, are not 
only a variety of ornaments, but a whole series of lizards, 
with figures of birds represented as striking them in the 
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head with their long bills. The engraving gives a very 
good notion of the figures, lacking, however, the bright 
reds, yellows, etc., which enliven the original. 

The art of the potter was carried to higher perfection in 
Chimu than in any other part of that vast region known 
as Peru. Not only are many of the vases representing 
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birds, men, animals, fishes, reptiles, and fruits and shells, 
wonderfully lifelike and animated, but often elaborately 
sculptured in relief, or painted with a bold, free hand, 
with figures illustrating the mythology, religious rites, 
manners, customs and architecture of the ancient people. 


SCENE FROM A PAINTING ON A CHIMU VASE, 
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A rather amusing, as well as interesting illustration of 
one kind of architecture, not widely unlike that in use 
among the Indians of to-day, is given in the accompany- 
ing extract, if I may so call it, from a very elaborate 
painting on a Chimu vase in my possession. It repre- 
sents a building raised on a mound of four stages, ascended 
by steps (omitted in the engraving), and constructed of 
poles, curiously terminating in carved heads of serpents, 
supporting a roof of thatch, on which again rise represen- 
tations of some animals of the dog or wolf family. Seated 
on @ dais in this building is a figure of some important 
personage, with an elaborate headdress, strongly resem- 
bling the fine plumed-helmets of the ancient Mexicans 
and Central Americans, who holds in his hand a kind of 
goblet, suggesting that chica, or some equivalent drink, 
was not unknown—‘‘ when Greece was young.” He is 
approached by a helmeted figure, evidently of a warrior, 
who holds his sword (or whatever weapon it may be) as if 
in attitude of salute. Behind him is a long procession of 
figures on foot, or carried in a kind of palanquin, all hur- 
rying forward eagerly to the elevated dwelling of the 
clieftain. These, however, are omitted from the engrav- 
ing for a number of reasons: one of which is, that they 
would occupy too much room; and the second, because 
they are not in a garb tolerated anywhere except on the 
Franco-American stage. What all this signifies I will not 
undertake to say, but it is not very difficult to suppose 
that it is, in a rude style, the pictorial story of a success- 
ful general returning with an array of prisoners from a 
foray on an enemy’s country—a Chimu counterpart of the 
“historical pietures” of Yvon and Vernét in the galleries 
of France. 

Forming part of another vase is a second representation 
of the houses of that large class of Chimu humanity that 
probably bore the designation, as their counterparts now 
do, of ‘common people,” which justifies the notions of 
the character of their edifices we might deduce from their 
remains ; a building of a single story, with a pitched roof, 
an arched doorway, and a circular window or ventilator in 
the gable. Among the mythological figures represented 
on vases we find a sort of trinity of gods, distinguished by 
different crowns and different sceptres ; thus—the god of 
the air, who is also god of Fire, having in his hand a jave- 
lin, or spear; the Earth god, with a serpent for his 
symbol and sceptre, and the god of the Waters, with a 
lobster, crab or turtle for his sign. Contests are some- 
times represented between these characters, but usually 
between the Earth god or the serpent, and the s¢éa, fish 
or crab god. I give a largely reduced copy of one of 
these paintings, in which the two characters I have named 
seemed to be engaged in a desperate conflict, with, how- 
ever, decided advantage to the divinity of earth. 

The horned o1 y)-1med snake— Quetzalcoail of Mexico, 
or Cuculean of Ceriral America again ?—appears some- 
times, as does a gigantic snail, similarly decorated. Of 
the latter curious emblem I give a greatly reduced sketch. 

Among the numerous articles claiming attention, but 
which space will: not permit me to notice, is a casting in 
gold-bronze of a pelican, and a trumpet in burned clay, 
illustrations of the capacities and practices of the ancient 
people of Chimu, whose tombs tell us that they were ad- 
vanced in architecture ; possessed the metallurgic, plastic 
and textile arts; that they had a systematized religion, 
which, in default of a written language, was expressed in 
symbols ; and, in short, had all the elements of a high civ- 
ilization. There are stories which the graves do not tell, 
but which are, if possible, more patent and clear, such as 
the paternal foresight of the Chimu Government; its 
thorough system and detailed administration, social, civil 
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and political ; its wonderful organization of labor; its 
prison arrangements and discipline, and a hundred other 
things. These are told as plainly, and with, perhaps, less 
room for skepticism, by their monuments, than they 
could have been by written chronicles. 

Abundant proof of a musical taste, vocal and instrn- 
mental, is discoverable in the Chima tombs, not only in 
the form of musical instruments themselves, but in repre- 
sentations of musicians in the act of performance. Who 
can doubt the existence of a musical taste when he sees 
the accompanying illustration, a reduced copy of a painted 
vase, representing a person singing, and accompanying 
himself on some kind of tambourine ? The whole expres- 
sion of the face is that which poets have called ‘‘ rapt, in- 
spired,” and which colder critics might designate as that 
of a man thoroughly absorbed in the sentiment of his 
song, or with the melody of kis own music. 

The sepulchral monuments of Central America and 
Mexico, if not on the whole as imposing as those of Peru, 
are not less interesting, although from the difference in 
climate their contents are not so well preserved. Articles 
of clothing or of wood, which in the dry, nitrous soil of 
Pern would last for centuries, in the humid regions to the 
northward would disappear in a very few months. Pot- 
tery and articles of stone and metal, nevertheless, remain 
here in abundance, to testify to the skill and to illustrate 
the habits and practices of the ancient inhabitants. 

The Chibchas, or primitive inhabitants of New Gran- 
ala, as is shown from the remains found in their graves, 
had advanced in metallurgy to the degree of smelting 
gold, silver and copper, and of casting them with some 
degree of skill. They do not seem to have had a uniform 
mode of interment ; burying sometimes in simple graves 
dug in the earth, with no indication except, perhaps, a 
tree planted over them ; sometimes in vaults or chambers 
of wood or stone, covered over by a mound of earth, and 
occasionally in deep vaults excavated in soft rocks, and 
closed with a heavy slab of stone. Some of these pits are 
twelve feet long by eight feet wide, and thirty feet deep, 
and contain a great number of bodies of the dead. They 
were probably common or family burying-places. In 
some of them articles of gold to the value of thirty and 
forty thousand dollars have been found, and many thou- 
sands of dollars in value of golden articles and ornaments 
still find their way annually to the British and other 
foreign mints as bullion. I saw more than a bushel of 
these at one time in the Bank of England. 

The articles of gold bear the name of /unjos ; they are of 
almost ev2ry conceivable form, and are sometimes of very 
tasteful design. Many seem to have been formed bya 
double process ; the first being to cast a plate of gold of 
the required thickness, and then, while it wag still in a 
semi-fluid state, to fasten in on it such designs made from 
golden wire as the fancy of the workman might suggest or 
his skill achieve. An example is given, which is full size 
of the original. 

More interesting than the tunjos, however, are the stone 
ealendars found, at rare intervals, entombed with the 
priests, to whom the computation of time was assigned in 
the Chibcha economy. I engrave one of these, never 
before published, front and reverse. ‘The material seems 
to be a eompact slate. It would be an interesting but 
rather tedious undertaking to explain the rude and appa- 
rently unmeaning series of signs here represented ; but 
the curious reader, desirous of investigating them, will 
find aids in Acosta’s ‘‘ History of New Granada,” and in 
Humboldt’s ‘‘ Views of the Cordilleras.” 

Passing the Isthmus of Darien, we find, on that of 
Panama, many interesting works of aboriginal art, mostly, 
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however, in gold—bells, beads, boxes and ornaments, 
nearly all cast, but a few wrought and engraved. Still 
higher, and falling within what geographically is Central 
America, but yet remains a State of New Granada, in Ver- 
aguas, we find a great number of sepulchres of the abori- 
gines, many of them rich in relics, and which obtai-:3d 
great celebrity some years ago as the ‘‘ huacas of Chiri- 
qui.” Considerable quantities of gold ornaments were 
found in them, and for a time the region in which they 
occur was thronged with adventurers from all parts of the 
world, in eager search for hidden treasures. The amount 
was soon discovered to be exaggerated, and the ‘‘ Chiriqui 
fever” abated as rapidly as it rose. 

The so-called huacas (the name borrowed evidently from 
Peru) occur indiscriminately in the plains as well as on 
the slopes of the Cordilleras of Veraguas, Chiriqui and 
Azuero, and on the islands off the coasts, and are di- 
vided by the inhabitants into two classes, ‘‘ Tuaeas de 
Piares,” or pillar graves, marked by rows of upright 
stones, sometimes carved in imitation of men or animals, 
and of varying dimensions, and ‘‘ Huacas Tupadas,” 
covered graves, consisting of mounds overlaid by water- 
worn stones. The deposits, whether of human remains, 
vessels of pottery, or objects of gold, it is said, are always 
to be found at the bottom of the grave—which varies in 
depth from six to fifteen feet, being invariably sunk to 
the hard substratum of soil—and contained in a rough 
coffin or box of flat stones, from five to seven feet in length 
by from eighteen to twenty inches broad and deep. 

The pottery and the metal ornaments deposited in 
these graves are now about all that remain, the bodies of 
the dead, to whom they belonged, having, in most in- 
stances, wholly disappeared, leaving only a trace of black 
mold. Some of the vases are of good design and mate- 
rial, and they are often accompanied, in the graves of 
females, by metiails, or grinding-stones, coinciding pre- 
cisely in shape with those now in use for crushing maize 
for tortillas. The golden artieles are various in shape—in 
all cases, I believe, cast, but with certain portions after- 
ward hammered out, or else wrought into shape. All 
have projections, or are pierced for suspension, and many 
have evidences of having been worn for long periods. In 
shape they are generally representations of natural ob- 
jects, animal and vegetable, peculiar to the region where 
they are found—but many are grotesque and fantastic 
combinations of those objects, while a few seem to be 
mere productions of whim or superstition. They have 
been s0 often described and represented that they are 
familiar to the world, and I accordingly only engrave 
those in my possession, all of natural size. 

The mode of burial in Veraguas does not seem to have 
differed very much from that practiced among the Chib- 
chas, and the working of gold in Veraguas was substan- 
tially the same as in New Granada. In fact, some of the 
tonjos I have seen are not to be distinguished from those of 
Chiriqui. There is nothing mysterious about the Chiri- 
qui relics, which are clearly identical with those described 
by Columbus in his voyage of discovery to Chiriqui La- 
goon, and which he states were worn by the chiefs and 
others, and deposited with them when dead. ‘* Thus it 
is,” he moralizes in his journal, ‘‘ that all men seek gold ; 
they barter all they can of the produce of their labor for 
gold. Gold is excellent ; with it they lay up wealth here, 
and they even take it to their graves as a comfort for their 
souls hereafter. Alas! for the folly of men who know 
not that gold is only valuable in its use, and not in its 
accumulation.” 

A large part of Ni-aragua and nearly the whole of San 
Salvador was occupi%d by people of the Nahuatl or Mexi- 
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can stock—and their modes of burial, as well as their 
other customs and rites, did not differ widely from those 


of the so-called Aatecs. As a rule, they burned their 
dead, and, depositing their ashes in vases of almost the 
exact shape of the human skull, buried them in their 
houses. Ouside of the territories occupied by these 
Nahuatls, among the independent tribes a system of burial 
very similar to that already described as prevailing in 
Veraguas seems to have been common. At any rate, rec- 
tangular areas, slightly raised, and set round with upright 
stones, are frequent, and there are many low mounds 
covered with water-worn stones, taken from the beds of 
streams and torrents, called Volcancitos, little volcanoes, 
which, no doubt, are burial monuments. 

In the department of Chantales, on the north shore of 

Lake Nicaragua, great cairns of rough stones, varying from 
twenty to one hundred and fifty feet long, and of chang- 
ing width, are said to crown almost every hilltop, and 
are to be counted by thousands. A few have been exca- 
vated, and found to contain cinerary urns, implements 
and other relics, of stone, pottery and gold. They 
appear generally to have been surmounted by a pillar of 
stone, rudely carved to represent the human form. A 
sketch of ono of these, now in the British Museum, is 
here presented. 
. When we reach Honduras and approach the centres of 
civilization which has left its records sculptured on the 
monoliths of Copan, we find the sculptural relics of the 
ancient inhabitants corresponding in character with their 
more advanced condition, and recalling something of the 
mortuary magnificence of Peru. Ona high hill, or head- 
land, rising 600 feet above the valley of Comayagua, and 
overlooking the city of that name, the capital of Honduras, 
are the extensive ruins of Tenampua. Or, rather, here 
are the remains of a great hill-fort, three miles in circuit, 
supporting on its level area, interspersed among the pines 
that now overshadow it, a large number of tombs and 
great terraced mounds, adoratorias or high places, for 
the performance of religious rites. Fortress, temple and 
cemetery, it was to Tenampua that the inhabitants of the 
rich valley at its feet could flee in times of danger, and 
place themselves under the protection of their gods, 
around whose altars it was their consolation to repose 
after death. I give a bird’s-eye view of a single group of 
the many religious structures and dependent tombs which 
are scattered over the whole area of Tenampua. It will be 
seen that it consists primarily ef a rectangular inclosure 
300 feet long by 180 wide, containing two large rectangu- 
lar mounds of different sizes, faced with stone, but each 
of three stages, and ascended by a broad flight of steps 
laid on an inclined plain, on its western side. Rectangu- 
lar mounds flank the entrance, and another-forms part of 
the wall on the opposite side. Beyond, and a little te the 
right of the inclosure are two long parallel mounds, 140 
feet long, 36 feet broad at the base, and terraced on the 
inner sides, probably to afford seats for spectators of the 
games or races that took place between them—the two 
large stones planted on the extreme right probably serv- 
ing the purpose of a goal. 

Interesting as are these remains, my limits forbid going 
into further explanation of them, and we turn at once to 
the hundreds of smaller truneated and terraced mounds 
that rise around them on every hand, like headstones in a 
crowded cemetery. Some of these are placed symmetric- 
ally in groups, as if belonging to a single family, but 
others stand isolated. Like the temple monnds, they are 
faced with rough stones, very carefully and closely set 
together, requiring the use of the crowbar in separating 
them. Within them the earth is much compacted ; there 
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are many traces of fire, broken pottery, and fragments 
of calcined human and animal bones, suggesting inciner- 
ation as the general, if not universal, mode of disposing 
of the dead among the old occupants of Tenampua. 
These are disappointing results, but further search will 
disclose to us, 
nearer the edges 
of the mound, 
and resting ap- 
parently on the 
criginal surface 
of the earth, nu- 
merous vases of elegant design and workmanship, and 
ornamented in relief, or tastefully painted in brilliant 
colors. Some bear symbolical and mythological figures, 
identical with those found in the Central American hiero- 
glyphical MSS. (so-called), and on the sculptured monu- 
ments of Palenque. There are flat pans, broad-necked 
and narrow- 
necked vessels 
—in fact, ves- 
sels of almost 
every form 
which the 
plastic art is 
capable of pro- 
ducing. I give 
an engraving of 
one of these, 
on which is 
painted  alter- 
nate black and 
white squares, 
like, a chess- 
board, with a 
very nicely de- 
signed upper 
border, of 
bright reds and 
browns, alter- 
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BIRD CAST IN ALLOYED GOLD, FROM 
CANETE, PERU—HALF SIZE, 


EARTHEN FLUTE, HONDURAS, 


nating with white and black. The legs and handles, it 
will be seen, are gracefully twisted, with strands, so to 
speak, of different colors. Altogether it is a favorable 
specimen of aboriginal pottery. In it, among some beads 
of chalcedony, was a kind of whistle, or rather flute, of 
fine earthen- 
ware, in the 
shape of some 
imaginary ani- 
mal, holding in 
-its mouth a 
projection to 
which the 
mouth was ap- 
plied. The in- 
strument has 
four stops or holes, and with a little practice some de- 
gree of melody might, perhaps, be extracted from it. 

In the north of Honduras, separated from the valley in 
which occur the ruins of Copan, by the mountains of 
Merendon, is the long and lonely valley of the river Cha- 
melicon, which, in its upper part at least, is abundant in 
monuments of substantially 
the same character with 
those of Copan itself. Stress 
of revolution drove me from 
Santa Rosa, or Los Llanos, 
the capital of the depart- 
ment, to take refuge in a 
quiet little Indian village in 
the Chamelicon valley, 
called indifferently by the 
Indian name of Yulpates 
and La Florida ; the latter 
given to it by the principal 
vecino, Sehor Pineda, under 
whose hospitable roof I 
stopped. My forced hegira from Santa’.Rosa, .where 
my duties really lay, was compensated not alone by the 
natural beauties of La Florida and its vicinity, but 
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by the discovery that the environs of the village and the 
whole valley far and near were thronged with monuments 
of the aboriginal inhabitants. I could not, in the limits 
of an article like this, even if it fell within its scope, give 
any satisfactory account of my exploration of these re- 
mains. Here were the usual characteristic pyramidal 
structures—which throughout the world mark a certain 
period of human developnient—of various proportions 
and altitudes, and with certain relations toward each other ; 
some faced with cut stones over a core of rough stones, 
and others cast over with stucco painted in bright colors, 
and varying design. 

One of the most interesting, and to me, perhaps, the 
most interesting, of these remains was a pyramid, exteriorly 
ruined, a mere shapeless mass of stones, and grown all 
over with trees, bushes and vines, in that tangled profu- 
sion which no one who has not visited the tropics can 
possibly appreciate. It was in the depths of the forest, 
six miles down the river from La Florida. From it had 
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been taken numbers of sculptures to be built in the walls 
of the sugar-mill of Seior Madrid, the proprietor of the 
ground, and the floor of his stable was paved with the 
hieroglyphical slabs that had once formed part of its 
casing. It had, I was told, a subterraneo or vault, into 
which no one cared to penetrate, and from entering which 
the natives ckrunk with unaffected dread. It was with 
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GRAVE PILLAR, FROM NICARAGUA, 


difficulty that the major domo could be persuaded to 
accompany us to the spot and point out the ruined struc- 
ture among the dark shadows of the surrounding thicket. 

Notwithstanding its dilapidation, I could make out that 
the structure was terraced, and had been ascended from 
its east side by a broad flight of steps ; that each terrace 
wall had been surmounted by a kind of cornice; the 
upper one, the best traceable, consisting of a succession of 
ornaments, these being cut, each, on a face of a separate 
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stone. The vertical faces of the terraces appear to have 
been relieved by carved projecting stones, about three 
feet long, inserted deeply in the body of the structure. 
Cornices of the other terraces consisted apparently of re- 
duplications. These all terminated in a figure, which the 
superstitious people in the region round about took to 
be a monogram of the Virgin, that is to say, V. M. (Virgin 
Maria), or reversed, A. M. (Ave Maria), and venerated it 
accordingly. 

This figure was placed immediately over an entrance on 
the north side of the quadrangular structure, opening on 
a level with the ground and flanked by piers, now, how- 
ever, in dire ruin, and traceable only from their compact 
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cores of thin flat stones, laid in some kind of cement. The 
entrance, which appeared to have been about five feet 
high, by a little over two feet wide, was almost entirely 
choked up, and it required a full hour of hard work, now 
tearing away the stones from the firm grip of entwining 
roots, and anon crushing the pestilent alacranes del monte 
or uncivilized scorpions, under the iron heels of our cavalry 
boots, to enlarge the opening sufficiently to enable us to 
crawl inside. I was first to insert myself, heels foremost, 
in the dark, dank eavarn, holding a lighted candle in one 
hand. 

I had scarcely touched the floor and turned around, 
while holding the light above my head, before it was 
extinguished by the flight of numberless bats, which 
dashed their clammy, fetid bodies in my face, and made a 
whirr in the sinister vault like that of a flock of birds 
suddenly disturbed. They fairly darkened the opening 
through which I had entered, in their sudden rush for the 
open air. Recovering my self-possession, I fired my re- 
volver as a further incentive to their exit, thereby start- 
ling my friends outside, who were convinced that I was 
engaged in conflict with some wild beast that had its lair 
in the recesses of the rnin. They were, however, soon re- 
assured, by my voice calling for a light, and one by one 
gradually projected themselves inside. The vault proved 
to be about fourteen feet long, and ten feet wide and 
high, its paved floor being probably four feet beneath the 
surface of the ground outside. A kind of stone bench, 
twenty inches high, and half as broad, extended all 
around, on which were many fragments of broken pot- 
tery, probably of cinerary urns, half buried in the excre- 
ment of the bats, which filled the air with a stifling odor 
of ammonia. 


The walls were plain, of cut stones very well fitted to- 
gether, but relieved at intervals, at about two-thirds of the 
distance to the roof, which was composed of overlapping 
stones, by sculptured figures projecting boldly from the 


sides. These were covered over by damp and filth, and 
withal the place was so dark that we found it impossible 
to make sketches of them. 

Two of these have a singular interest, taken in connee- 
tion with some of the seulptures found on the tablets of 
Palenque, and with the subjects in some of the aboriginal 
paintings. One represents the head of some animal, con- 
ventionally treated, but with a projecting trunk like that 
of the elephant, except in length, in which respect per- 
haps the sculptor was limited by the nature of his mate- 
rial, for it would be almost impossible for him to rejsresent 
the trunk in its full proportions, unless in bas-relief, as 
we shall soon see he did, in Palenque. The only animal 
indigenous to Central America that has a flexile snout is 
the tapir ; but in this sculpture the snout is as much too 
long for the tapir as it is too short for the elephant. 

The other shows nearly a front view of a sculpture, 
scarcely to be regarded as that of the head of an animal, 
but which has a projection curving upward in like manner 
with similar projections at the angles of many of the 
ancient structures of Yucatan, and which are supposed to 
have, for reasons too elaborate to be recounted here, some 
reference to the elephant. 

Waldeck, in his drawings of the monuments of Pal- 
enque, gives us what purports to be accurate representa- 
tions, with every minuteness of detail, of some of the 
so-calle.| hieroglyphical slabs, found in the inner cham- 
bers of the palaces and temples of that ancient centre of 
civilization, and also of the figures in alto-relief, in stucco 
and stone, that occur there, one being a kind of car- 
touche or hieroglyphic sculpture among hundreds of others 


on tho same slab, and another a part of the headdress of a | 
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figure in stucco in relief. There is also the headdress ofa 
figure represented in the Mexican (or Central American) 
painting, known as the ‘Codex Borgianus,” and copied 
by Humboldt, who remarked that it had ‘‘a resemblance 
to the head of an elephant, or some pachyderm resem- 
bling it, but with an upper jaw furnished with incisive 
teeth.” And he asks: ‘‘ Had the people of America some 
vague notion of the elephant, or did their traditions reach 
back to the time when America was still peopled with 
these gigantic animals ?” 

It seems also indisputable, from these representations, 
that the elephant was known to the people who lived in 
the valley of the Chamelicon, and in Palenque, and whio 
painted the MSS. found in Yucatan, or else they must 
have had very accurate pictures of the animal, preserved 
or transmitted from the Old World. 

Of the remaining figures, one is a grotesque head, re- 
presented full face, and another a very finely sculptured 
head, not at all exaggerated in proportions or distorted in 
feature. The ceremony of manhood initiation, corre- 
sponding with the assumption of the éoga virilis among the 
Romans, was one of the most formal and solemn of the 
rites practiced by the ancient inhabitants of Central 
America. 

A portion of the rites consisted in leading the can- 
didate, blindfolded, and with many ceremonies, into the 
** vaults of the mighty dead,” the tombs of great warriors, 
or civil or sacerdotal chiefs, where the mysteries of initia- 
tion were completed. These bore a striking resemblance 
to those of the Masonic rite. Thethreshold asked : ‘ Art 
thou pure, that dares to tread on me?” The lintel ex- 
claimed : ‘‘Art thou just, that I do not fall on thee ?” 
And the jambs ejaculated : ‘‘ Wretch, speak truth, when 
thou art questioned within, or our stony jaws will close on 
thee when thou seekest to escape |” 

Once inside, the candidate was questioned by thirty-two 
interlocutors—sixteen spirits of the ‘‘mighty dead,” and 
sixteen ‘‘spirits of the gods”; the first sixteen speaking 
from their urns, the last sixteen from their sculptured re- 
presentations—such perhaps as we discovered in the 
vault on the banks of the Chamelicon. It is interesting 
to note that this series of questions embrace the substance 
of the decalogue ; that is to say, the neophyte was asked : 
“Hast thou stolen ?” ‘‘ Hast thou borne false witness ?” 
etc. 

If after the preliminary fastings, continuing sometimes 
for many days, exposures in forest solitudes, and austeri- 
ties of many kinds, and surrounded by all the accessories 
of dread, to say nothing of solemn injunctions from 
parent, priest and chieftain, the candidate responded 
satisfactorily to every question, he was admitted to the 
rank, and permitted to wear the insignia of manhood. 

Something similar to this prevailed among the North 
American and less civilized tribes; and among the ex- 
tinct Mandans, if we may credit Mr. Catlin, it was at- 
tended with greater physical severities and more interest 
than among the Central American nations, whose tombs 
bear witness to the truth of what their traditions relate 
and their paintings imperfectly record, of what were the 
beliefs and the ceremonies, as well as what were the prac- 
tical achievements, of the ancient peoples of the equatorial 
portion of the continent, where whatever there was of 
high aboriginal development was achieved, and which is 
destined to be the centre of a civilization, which will in 
the future surpass, as it did in the olden time, all that, in 
respect of latitude, bounded it on the south or the north. 
In other words, that the highest development of mankind 
in America will be on the high plateaux of Mexico and 


| Central America. 


A FUNNY LITTLE KINGDOM. 


A CHILD'S PITY. 


No sweeter thing than children’s ways and wiles, 
Surely, we say, can gladden eyes and ears; 
Yet sometimes sweeter than their words or smiles 
Are even their tears, 


To one for once a piteous tale was read, 
How, when the murderous mother crocodile 
Was slain, her flerce brood famished, and lay dead 
Starved, by the Nile. 


In vast green reed-beds on the vas. gray slime 
Those monsters motherless and helpless lay, 
Perishing only for the parent’s crime 
Whose seed were they. 


Hours after, toward the dusk, our blithe small bird- 
Of-paradise, who has our hearts in keeping, 
‘Was heard or seen, but scarcely seen or heard, 
For pity weeping. 


He was 80 sorry, sitting still apart, 
For the poor little crocodiles, he said. 
Six vears had given him, for an angel’s heart, 
A child’s instead. 


Feigned tears the false beast shed for murderous ends, 
We know from travelers’ tales of crocodiles; 
But these tears wept upon them of my friend’s 
Outshine his smiles. 


What heavenliest angels of what heavenly city 
Could match the heavenly heart in children here ? 
The heart that hallowing all things with its pity 
Casts out all fear? 


So lovely, so divine, so dear their laughter 
Seems to us, we know not what could be more dear; 
But lovelier yet we see the sign thereafter 
Of such a tear. 


With sense of love half laughing and half weeping 
We met your tears, our small sweet-spirited friend; 
Let your love have us in its hoavenly keeping 
To life’s last end. 


THE OMAHAS. 


Miss Aricr FiercuHer, who has spent much time among 
the Omaha tribe of Indians, laboring for them both mor- 
ally and physically, recently made an interesting ad- 
dress on the manners and customs of the tribe beforo a 
large audience in the lower town hall at Brookline, Mass. 
She explained the formation of an Omaha camp, with 
its various ‘“‘gens,” or clans, and the construction of 
a small model wigwam, placed upon a table in front, 
which had been made and presented to her by some of her 
friends among the Omahas. Upon the skins of which it 
was composed are painted two peace pipes. 

In such a tent, she said, every one had his or her partic- 
ular position. A guest, when entering one, was on no 
account to pass on the Summer side of the fire—that be- 
longed exclusively to the host and hostess, while guests 
oceupied the back part, which they reached by the Winter 
side, The wigwam was always erected by the women, and 
was done with great expeditiousness. The corn, which 
was done up in small sacks or bags, along with spare old 
things, etc., in skin packs, was placed on the ground in 
the back part of the tent, and in such a dwelling she had 
lived for months and months at a time. 

It was against all rules of Indian etiquette to mention 
any one by name in his or her presence. She herself was 
rechristened by the Omahas, and was known by a name 
which indicated an eagle circling round and round high 
up in the air. Upon asking her Indian friends their 
reason for thus naming her, she was informed that the 
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eagle, when on high, could see the day coming long before 
those in the valley, and that her coming among them was 
like the dawning of a new day. 

The Omahas, Miss Fletcher went on to say, were very 
expert in beadwork of all descriptions, some of the exam- 
ples which she exhibited to her hearers being extremely 
beautiful in construction and arrangement of colors, par- 
ticularly one or two scarfs of most brilliant hues, all ob- 
tained from native dyes, 

There were three most important ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the life of an Omaha Indian. The first was the 
naming of the child, which did not take place until it was 
able to walk, when it was taken to one of the sacred tents. 
There its hair, which had been allowed to grow up to that 
time, was cut off, its name was bestowed, and it was then 
allowed to follow its parents home to its own wigwam. 
Upon arriving at maturity, in the case of a man, he had to 
go through certain trials of endurance, which were fol- 
lowed by tho usual feasting. Ifa girl, why, said the lec- 
turer, she ‘‘came out” into society, as it were, and soon 
afterward got married. Last of all came the ceremony of 
death, an instance of which she once witnessed. While 
tho man was still alive, but when all hope was gone, the 
flaps of the wigwam were thrown back to the fullest extent, 
and his former comrades, all dressed in their best, sat 
round, chanting a solemn death-song, while the women of 
the tribe almost rent the air with their wails. As soon as 
death had come, the deceased warrior’s nearest relative 
brought out his favorite horse, and shot it in front of the 
circle of chanting warriors, while his dog was served in the 
same way. Then everything belonging to the deceased 
was distributed among the members of the tribe. His 
widow cut off her long black hair, and threw it on the 
corpse, which was quickly burned, and soon nothing was 
left but the spot of charred ground where the fire had 
been. 

In conclusion, Miss Fletcher asked her listeners not to 
forget that they were dealing with people whose customs 
were a3 permanent as ours, and with men and women with 
feelings like unto ours. The open sesame to the Indian 
was his child. ‘Let them, therefore, help the Indian child, 
and in doing that they would be helping him to face the 
future, where he must take his place side by side with us 
as a member of the same great family. 


—— 


A FUNNY LITTLE KINGDOM. 


Onn of the quaintest of the many quaint little statelets 
to be found scattered over Germany is that of Reuss- 
Schleiz. 

The greater part of the kingdom belongs to the reign- 
ing sovereign, so that, seeing he has sole executive power, 
his position, if a little despotic, ought to be a very com- 
fortable one, at least for him, whatever his subjects may 
think of the matter. 

All the princes who belong to the regnant family are 
called Heinrich. This saves trouble in finding out new 
names, but is likely to give the local postman a little 
trouble. , 

To obviate this, each prince is solemnly numbered the 
moment he puts his Teutonic nose into the world. Every 
century these numbers are solemnly wound up, and writ- 
ten off in the family Bible, and with the commencement 
of the new century the Heinrichs begin at number one 
again. 

The last prince who died, and who was born in 1789, 
carried tagged on to his name the very respectable 
number of LXVIL., thus hinting that nearly a Hemrich 
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and a half had blessed Reuss- 
Schleiz per year for the whole of 
the eighteenth century. 

The public income of Reuss- 
Schleiz is equal to that of an Eng- 
lish draper in a fairly good street, 
and its population would fit com- 


fortably into one of the least 
populous and smallest of London 
parishes. 


Late Hovrs.—It is a mistake to 
both rise early and take rest late. 
The rising early is good as a habit 
of life, if it does not mean robbing 
nature of her opportunity to re- 
cruit the exhausted strength of 
brain and body by prolonging sleep 
when that necessary luxury is at 
length enjoyed. There would ap- 
pear, says the Lancet, to be some 
need of remonstrance on this score. 
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CORNICE ORNAMENT, 


The fashion of the day favors early 
rising and the manly “tub”; but 
those who rise early have, for the 
most part, sct up prodigiously late, 
and the ‘‘tub” is chiefly appreci- 
ated because it rouses the system 
and makes it feel—and feelings are 
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very deceptive —strong and vigor- 
ous. This is burning the candle at 
both ends. If we must sit up half 
the night, it would be better to 
sleep half the day than to rise be- 
times and go in for arduous labor 
after insufficient rest. Early rising 
is not good, but harmful, without 
early resting. 


Ir a man have love in his heart, 
he may talk in broken language, 
but it will be eloquence to those 
who listen. 

Passton transforms us into a kind 
of savage, and makes us brutal. 


ELEPHANTINE HEAD FROM TEMPLE-TOMB, 
HONDUBAS, 
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Aw artist stood in rapt contemplation of his own com- 


sunset struck through the open window upon the canvas. 

For many weeks the light had been softened and sub- 
dued to suit the progress of the work, but when it was 
completed, framed, and ready for exhibition and criti- 
cism, Gervaise Somerville threw aside the curtain and 
courted the sun. 

It was a painting that could bear even the test of the 
trying sunset glow—a full-length portrait of Blanche 
Chalmers, and, as the artist stood gazing upon the work 


lover worshiping the counterfeit of his idol. 
He was not yet thirty, with the soft black eyes of his 


English father, a complexion fair and pale, and features 
of peculiar delicacy, especially the mouth, sensitive and 
expressive as that of a child. 

Had he been very poor, this man would probably have 
starved amid the work of his own fingers, the creations of 
his own brain, for he was not fitted to cope with the re- 
alities of life, seeking ever for the ideal. 

But, inheriting from his dead parents a small income, 
that covered the expense of absolute necessaries, he had 
given his whole soul, his time, brain and energy, to the 
art he worshiped, living in Italy for nine years, studying, 
painting, dreaming, till even his fellow-artists wondered 
that he never came out of the clouds. 

It was in Italy he first met Blanche Chalmers—a young 
widow, rich and beautiful as a dream. One morning 
spent beside her, as she lavished low, soft praises upon 
the works in his studio, and the mistress Art, to which he 
believed his life dedicated, had a rival. Day after day 
they met. Night after night the dreams of the artist were 
of the beautiful face, the sweet, low voice, the tender 
smiles of Blanche Chalmers, till Spring opened, and she 
left Italy. Then the man wakened from his dream, to 


win an answer to his love. 

An invitation to join a party of Summer friends at 
Chalmers, and a promise-to sit for her portrait, were the 
threads left by Blanche to draw the young artist back to 
America; and it was at the close of the Summer, in the 
room set apart for his studio at Chalmers, that Gervaise 
Somerville stood before the completed portrait, full of 
pride, love and hope. 

Hope; for, not an hour before, Blanche had ‘stood | 
beside him, looking into her own face as in a glass, and 
spoken words of praise that were encouragement for even 
his wild, absorbing adoration. Surely she loved him. 

She must have seen his love, even in those happy days | 
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pleted painting, while the light of a glorious September 


of his own pencil, no observer could doubt that it was a | 


Italian mother, and the blonde hair and beard of his | 


know that life was bereft of all happiness, unless he could | 
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brown hair to the skillful fingers of her maid, Blanche 
Chalmers was dreaming her ‘dreams. 

‘** To-morrow,” she thought, ‘‘ I will electrify my friends 
by the news of my approaching marriage. My secret wi_| 
be a secret no longer, since another will have a right to 
proclaim it. All this ’’—and she looked at the luxur 
around her—‘‘I must resign, and my dearly loved tree- 
dom; but my gain will be greater than my loss. I 
wonder ’’—and her face grew ‘how Gervaise 
Somerville will bear the news ? I must avoid an inter- 
view to-night, for the man’s adoration is becoming bur- 
Nanette !” 

** Oui, madame,” the maid answered. 

‘ Nanette, is the peaeh-colored silk finished ?” 

“Yes, madame; and the effect of the white lace is 
superb. Madame has such exquisite taste. It is heart- 
breaking to see madame in such plain white dresses and 
ribbons as she has worn all Summer, when she has such 
beautiful dresses from Paris in her wardrobe. And all 
her jewelry, that adorns her till she is like a star, has lain 
in their caskets the long Summer through.”’ 

“*T have been trying childlike simplicity to suit one 
lover,” Blanche thought, smiling. ‘‘ After to-morrow I 
will bewilder another in my costliest dresses. Nanette,” 
she added, aloud, ‘‘we have a new guest coming to- 
morrow, and you shall unpack all the Paris dresses, and 
air all the jewels. You remember Lord Creighton, Na 
nette ?” 

‘“The English milord, madame, who has the superb 
chateau and the widowed aunt ?” 

**The same. He is in New York, and writes me he will 
be here to-morrow. Mrs. Gates has made ready the blue 
suite 


grave 


densome. 


of rooms.” 

‘*' They are splendid ; but, oh, madame! do you recall 
the suite of blue in the chateau ? Ah! they were superb, 
| as we see nothing in America. And the great park that 
was spread under the window, with the deer, and the 
grand old trees. Ah, the wife of milord will be a happy 
woman.” 

**T think so,” Blanche said, smiling. 

**So young, so handsome, so rich, and with a title, 
though Americans care not for that! Will milord find a 
fair wife in America, I wonder ?” said the shrewd woman, 
suddenly calling to mind a few little incidents of the visit 
to the dowager Lady Creighton. 

But she won no confidence there. Blanche had fin- 
ished her toilet while she talked, and she smiled again 
with proud consciousness of her own exceeding loveliness, 


| as she stood before her mirror. 


In vain Gervaise Somerville sought during the long 
evening to win one word alone with Blanche Chalmers. 


in Italy, and surely it was because she, too, loved that she 
had invited him to Chalmers. It had been difficult to see 
her alone in the midst of her guests, for Blanche Chalmers 
was careful of the proprieties, and every sitting in the 
gorgeons studio was properly chaperoned. But how 
gracefully she had yielded to his desire to wear only the 
simplest attire, to be painted in soft white draperies, with 
only a few flowers upon her breast, and in her tiny hands. 
‘‘To-night !” Gervaise Somerville thought, as he tore 
himself from his picture, to dress for dinner—‘ to-night I 
will win her promise to be mine for ever. To-morrow, 
when the guests crowd in here to see my painting, how 
proudly I will proclaim it the portrait of my promised 
wife—my peerless angel, Blanche !” 
Seated in her boudoir, submitting her wealth of golden 


His loving eyes noted that she wore the simple dress he 
loved, and more than once the violet eyes had sought his 
own with a mute, pleading expression, as if beseeching 
pardon for devoting herself to her many guests. She 
sang, and the clear, sweet voice rose and fell in only the 
songs he loved; but she adroitly avoided the interview 
she knew only too well he was seeking, and the guests 
dispersed for the night, with only a few smiles and a warm 
hand-pressure to repay Gervaise for his disappointment. 
There was quite a flutter of excitement at Chalmers in 
the morning. The arrival of a live English lord by the 
early train had been duly heralded the night before, and 
the breakfast-table was fully attended by even the latest 
risers, while morning-dresses were most carefully selected. 
The newly arrived guest was not a Lord Dundreary, 
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but a tall, handsome man, with a clear, ringing voice, and | to grace the nuptials, and the neighboring friends and 


a genial, hearty manner, who ate with the appetite of a 
plowman and the courtesy of a thorough gentleman. 
Before they left the table, Lord Creighton had won the 
siniles of every woman in the house, and the envious dis- 
like of most of the men. 

The event of the morning was the exhibition of Blanche 
Chalmers’s portrait, and Gervaise Somerville, after a few 
last touches of his curtains, called together the admirers 
and critics in the studio. 

Praises, warm and loud, were heaped upon the artist, 
until one after another the guests withdrew, to seek other 
pleasure, and only the English lord and the artist stood 
beside Blanche, looking at the portrait. 

Then witha smile soft and innocent as a babe’s, Blanche 
Chalmers turned to Gervaise Somerville, knowing fully the 


death-stab she was dealing, but pitiless and cruel as only | 


a heartless woman can be. 


“‘T must let Lord Creighton thank you for your beauti- | 


ful painting, Mr. Somerville,” she said, in her low, flute- 
like tones. ‘You shall be the first to hear my secret. 
The portrait is intended for a gift to my betrothed hus- 
band, Lord Creighton, and will accompany us when we 
return to England.” 

There was no dramatic burst of anguish, no groan, no 
shriek. Polite society frowns down such demonstrations. 

A moment of deep silence followed the smiling speech, 
and Gervaise Somerville answered : 

“Pray, Lord Creighton, accept my congratulations.” 

His lordship bowed. 

* And,” the artist continued, ‘‘as the painting is to be 
seen abroad, may I crave permission to add a few finishing 
touches? Only a week more to make the likeness per- 
fect.” 

‘Tt appears to me the work cannot be improved,” said 
Lord Creighton, graciously ; ‘‘ but most certainly you are 
the best judge of that.” 

‘Then, you will allow me to finish it ?” 

‘*Most certainly, if Mrs. Chalmers is willing.”’ 

Blanche gave the required permission, and withdrew 
with her betrothed, thinking : 

‘‘T am glad there was no scene. 
was actually in love with me !” 

And Gervaise Somerville, with a still, white face and 
steady hands, with a lurid light in his dark eyes, and 
death in his heart, removed the canvas from the frame, re- 
placed it upon his easel, and spread fresh, glowing colors 
upon his palette. 

The proposed marriage was the theme of every tongue, 
and it needed but little persuasion to keep the guests 
together during the short interval before the wedding. 

Affairs of importance called Lord Creighton back to 
England at once, and Blanche had quietly made all her 
preparations during the Summer for a wedding almost 
immediately following his arrival. 

Just one week more of festivity, and Chalmers would 
be open for the last time to its present owner, who must re- 
sign it on her wedding-day to the heirs of her late hus- 
band. 

She had told Lord Creighton she must come to him a 
portionless bride; but she had not confessed, even to 
him, how accurately she had balanced the wealth and 
position she resigned against those he offered for her 
acceptance. 

And while the preparations for the wedding festivities 
were speedily completing ; while the lovers sought shady 
groves for ldag walks, drove together, sang together, and 
disported themselves as lovers will, after months of separ- 
ation ; while the guests are preparing bewildering dresses 


Sut I fancied that man 
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those summoned from New York were sending costly 
gifts and delicately tinted notes of congratulation ; while 
cooks and confectioners were preparing a breakfast that 
was to be the crowning glory of Blanche Chalmers’s ex- 
travagant entertainment, Gervaise Somerville worked upon 
his picture wath carefully locked doors, excluding even his 
hostess and her betrothed. 

Once Mrs. Chalmers smilingly asked him if he would 
not like an extra sitting, but he declined it with grave 
courtesy. Never by word, gesture or look had he re- 
proached her for her broken faith ; never whispered to her 
one word of the burning love he had poured into her ears 
during the long Summer days. 

The wedding was to be at twelve o’clock, breakfast to 
follow, and the wedding-party to take the three o’clock 
train for New York—the bride and groom to sail for Eu- 
rope the last of the week. 

Lord Creighton had requested Gervaise Somerville to 
have the portrait ready to be packed and forwarded by the 
time the steamer sailed ; and had received for answer the 
information that it would be ready for a final exhibition 
immediately after the wedding-break fast. 

Odd as the idea seemed, it rather pleased Blanche to 
have her friends see the exquisite painting before it was 

packed for transportation ; and she graciously invited a 
select few to join her in the studio at the time appointed 
by Gervaise. 

She was happy, as only a thoroughly heartless woman 
could be, during those last few hours of her widowhood. 

Gervaise Somerville, standing a little apart from the 
other guests, noted every blushing charm with keen eyes, 
steady and relentless now in their unfathoming gaze. 


In deference to the fact of its being her second appear- 
ance as a bride, Blanche was unvailed, and wore a soft 


fawn-colored satin, covered with costliest white lace. Her 
own hair, falling in long loose curls, caught here and 
there with diamond sprays, vailed her ivory shoulders and 
the long, swanlike throat. Diamonds sparkled upon her 
wrists and throat and in her tiny, shell-like ears, and soft, 
girl-like blushes chased each other over her round cheeks 
as she faltered the solemn words that bound her once more 
in the chains of matrimony. 

The breakfast was over, speeches had been made, toasts 
drunk, congratulations offered, and the few guests invited 
to see the painting lingered after the others had made 
their adieus and departed. * 

Blanche had missed Gervaise at the breakfast, and 
smiled to herself, imagining he had gone to complete his 
work. It was ready for inspection, however, and leaning 
upon her husband's arm, she led the way to the studio. 

Gervaise Somerville was seated in a deeprarmchair near 
an open window, his back to the door, and he neither rose 
nor moved as the bridal party entered the room. 

Framed and finished, his revenge stood in the centre of 
the room, the noonday light falling full upon it. Ashriek 
of horror broke from the bride’s lips, and was echoed by 
the friends around her, while the bridegroom's face dark- 
ened sternly. 

In the place of the exquisite portrait that had smiled 
from the canvas a week before, there now met the horri- 
fied gaze of the group a hideous Queen of the Laiim, a 
writhing but fearfully lifelike creation. The face, sheul- 
ders and arms of the portrait were untouched, but below 
the waist began the twisted folds of a gigantic serpent, in 
all the gorgeeus colors at the artist’s command. Coiled 
upon the roseate-tinted clouds, where the tiny feet and 
white robes had rested, now tinged with a ghastly sea- 
green, the horrible Lamiw seemed rising from the ocean, 
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PACK-TRAIN 


IN THE ARMY. 


the beautiful face, the extended arms, inviting men to the | the like, all carried in on the pack-train, and as complete 


hideous doom of the mythological siren’s victim. 

There was a moment of awful silence in the room ; then 
Lord Creighton strode over to the artist’s chair. 

‘* Your life shall pay for this insult!” he said, fiercely. 

But his threat was powerless. Already the face of the 
artist was cold and white in death, the limbs rigid, the 
eyes staring and vacant. One hand still clutched the vial 
that had held the friendly poison that ended the dreams 
of love and of revenge. 


THE PACK-TRAIN IN THE ARMY. 


Wuen the pack-train, as at present used in army trans- 
portation, first originated, the writer is uninformed ; but 
it appears to have been introduced by the Spanish into 
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in every point of comfort or luxury as towns more for- 
tunate in location, where every such thing would be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. — 

The ‘‘crosstree,”’ or ‘‘sawbuck ” pack-saddle had long 
been used by civilians, and the army in the early days 
before the war, and nearly every frontier post, has relics of 
this class of pack transportation still on hand in small 
amounts. It is still used extensively by prospectors and 
explorers in small parties, who cannot well afford the 
trouble and expense of maintaining the more elaborate 
train, now getting to be so extensively used in the army. 
It is well fitted for small parties of three or four not 
having many “‘impedimenta,”’ is easily packed and cared 
for, and for light loads requires no especial talent ; 
but for work for large parties or commands it is en- 
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SELF-PRESERVATION IS THE FIRST LAW OF NATURE. 
WHAT MAKES CHICKENS COME OUT OF THEIR SHELL, THEY MUST BE 80 NICE AND WARM AND COMFORTABLE INSIDE.” 


their American provinces, in both North and South Ame- 
rica, and we find it in use in their early mining districts 
in Mexico and Peru, packing in supplies and packing out 
bullion. From Mexico it passed into California, when 
that State was a Mexican province, and was used exten- 
sively, particularly in the quicksilver mines of New AI- 
maden. 

The! early pioneers of California and Oregon were not 
slow to adopt a means of transportation already at hand, 
and so admirably fitted for its work, and the early days of 
both States are replete with incidents of pack-trains carry- 
ing into the mining towns all the paraphernalia and ac- 
companiments of civilization, so that towns where never 
a wagon had, or could have, reached, in those days, before 
roads were built, were fitted out with all the glory and 
splendor of pier-glasses, fine furniture, billiard-tables and 


“P’R’aps IT's BECAUSE THEY’RE AFRAID OF BEING BOILED.” 


tirely unfitted ; the small amount it can carry, the diffi- 
culty of securing a good load properly, without injury to 
stock, as well as the sore backs resulting from its use in 
such cases, all are against it for army transportation for 
large commands, and cause it to be looked upon with dis- 
favor ; and though used sometimes, it is mainly for some 
officer’s private pack, or when occasion imperatively de- 
mands its use, for want of a better, leaving to the present 
pack-train gradually to win its way to favor. This has 
now become such a matter of necessity and convenience 
that the time may arrive when it will entirely supersede 
the now cumbersome and slow-moving army wagon, es- 
pecially for cavalry on long, rapid marches and in rough 
country, where the army-wagon only impedes the march 


| of the command. 


Let me not be understood as underrating the army 
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wagon, for no better wagon for army use has ever, and 
probably never will be, devised. Strong, well made and 
yet supple, with its train of six mules, it will go anywhere 
a wagon can go, and no amount of upsetting or knocking 
and moving about seems to impair its efficiency. The war 
proved its value, and many a little army would have gone 
hungry ere this had it not been for them. 

The pack-train, as now used, owes its first introduction 
extensively into army use to General George Crook, who 
first used it in Oregon when campaigning in that country. 
When sent to Arizona, his first move was to send for some 
of his old Oregon packers, and to fit out and organize the 
trains that afterward did such good service for three 
years, and rendered the subjugation of the Apache possi- 
ble. Without the packs they would have been inaccess- 
ible in their rock-bound haunts ; but with them, no Indian 
could climb so high but that cavalry, with its pack-train at 
its heels, could climb higher. The writer has seen cavalry 
and pack-trains winding their way, now over some high 
divide, away amongst the clouds and snow, and now climb- 
ing down into and across some deep and rocky cajion, 


where one would think nothing but an Indian or a goat or | 
| obtained and renewed, and not mat and bunch together to 


chamois could travel, ultimately to surprise the Apache, 
who fondly hoped he had hidden himself far behind im- 
passable barriers, secure from the search of the “‘ paleface 
invader.” 

Wien sent to command the Department of the Platte, 
General Crook was again the friend of the pack-trains, in- 
troducing them there, where, even in the Plains Country, 
they are invaluable. 

With nothing but his pack-train, and, therefore, light 
an free to go where he willed, he left Goose Creek in 
1876, marching north after the Sioux ; meeting Terry’s 
command traveling slowly with army-wagons, and poorly 
organized ‘ pack-saddle ” 
in use, attached to the several companies and managed by 
the men. The organized pack-train had not then ex- 
tended that far, and its advantages were but little known 
outside of a few who had done hard service with it ; but 
now, since experience has proved its value and become 
its friend, the Departments are becoming well supplied 
vell organized witl: this class of transportation ; their 
future operations will probably be abundantly aided by 


trains, a few mules only being 


a1 
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its use, and things made possible for the future that have 
been impossible in the past. 

The non-professional reader may be at a loss to under- 
tand in what the difference consists, making the present 
pack-train so far superior to the old ‘‘sawbuck’” pack. 
The whole lies in the “ rigging ” used and in the amount 
and manner of loading. With the old ‘‘ sawbuck,” canvas 
panniers, like the big bags now used, the load stowed 
away in them and hanging away down on the mule’s sides, 
heavy toais are an impossibility, 150 pounds being a 
heavy loac for horse or mule ; but in the trains now in 
use the pack saddle is discarded, and the original Spanish 
“ rigging” ased, on which a load of 250 pounds can easily 


| tried, but unsuccessfully, in place of the hay. 
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| eyes, and render her as immovable as though rooted 


to the ground. True it is that many an old knowing 
one may flirt the blind to one side and see with one or 
both eyes ; but the blind is there, and by long experience 
she knows what that means, and remains fast, blinking 
over the top as grave and solemn as a judge over his spec- 
tacles, so long as it rests behind the ears and over the 
forehead ; but take it off, and with a flirt and a kick, away 
she goes to join the rest of the herd. 

The aparejo is made of good but not on heavy 
leather, in the form of two large bags, with a strong con- 
nection at the top. Each side is stiffened with ribs of 
round wood, generally green willow, and all movable, so 
as to be readily taken out and renewed or adjusted. 
Green willow appears to be the best, and should not be 
too heavy, but allow the aparejo to be firm and strong, 
and yet to give a little when it is cinched on the mule. A 
stuffing of good, long, tough hay is placed inside the ribs, 


| making a smooth, even pad to rest upon the mule’s siles, 


and receive all the pressure; wool and hair havo been 
Nothing 
but it appears to answer all the requirements, be ea: ily 


the injury of the mule. It should be so “set up” as not 
to bear on the back proper, but all the pressure to come 
on the sides, leaving the backbone and withers free from 
of any amount. On the itmer face of each 
aparejo two large, rognd holes, large enough to admit 
the hand freely, may be seen, and it is by means of these 
that the stuffing is kept even or renewed, or an adjust- 
ment made to relieve the pressure on a sore that may 
come on some mules, in spite of all care and precaution. 
The utmost care is needed and exercised to care for 
the aparejo, and here is where the science of packing 
comes in, and the benefits derived from having good, ex 
perienced packers. Almost any one can pack, but not 
every one can care for the rigging. Woe betide any one, 
no matter who he may be, who sits down on the peak of 
an aparejo, as it stands on the ground in corral. Be he 
the commanding officer, even, the pack-master will be very 
polite, but also very firm in his request ‘‘not to sit and 
break down the rigging.’ 

Under the aparejo goes tho corona or canvas-lined 
cloth that lies next to the mule’s hide. 
ornamented with different, and sometimes very fantastic 
patterns, in various colors, not only to ornament, but to 
distinguish, them ; for each complete set of rigging |e- 
longs together, and to some particular mule to whom it 
has been properly fitted. That rigging goes on that mu!o 
every time, and on no other. If by mistake—and mistak \s 
the wrong rigging is placed 
on a mule, off it comes as soon as discovered, 
ered it will be before all are rigged, and the right riggi 
is placed on the right mule ; backs and 
sides would invariably occur, and each mule is always in 


Each one is 


happen even in a pack-train 
and discoy- 


otherwise sore 


| the same perfectly-fitting rigging. 


be carried, well up on tne top of the rigging, where it w ill 


ride wel. Strange as it may seem, 


ging has not been materially improved by time, but is 
substantially the same as that in use years and years ago, 
all modern improvements having proved abortive, and the 
old Spanish names of parts still cling to it through all the 
hands it has passed. 

The “rigging ” consists of the aparejo, with its heavy 
crupper; the corona and blankets, the sovercign hilmar, 
the cinch, the “sling” and “lash” ropes; the hack- 
amore, and last, but not least, “the blind.” Not least, 
for not a mule of all the train would stand to be 
“rigged ap” or loaded without the blind to cover both 


this old Spanish rig- 


The corona is of no great thickness, and other bl 
kets—generally the heavy gray army blankets—are us.«l 
over them to make sufficient thickness. As these are 
protected from sweat and dirt by the and 
from rain and snow by the aparejo, they are always clean 
and dry, and form the men’s sleeping blankets when in 
camp, thereby saving carrying an extra load of blankets 
for the packers. In fact, all the bedding of the packers is 
in use in the train during the day, and forms a part of the 
paraphernalia of packing. The haysack, on which some 
tired packer sleeps so soundly at night, may be empty to- 
morrow, and he lying on his blankets alone—the haysack 
being to carry extra hay for the proper stuffing of the 


corona 
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aparejos, and not for his bed. It is liable to be emptied 
at any time, as the hay is needed for the proper care of 
the rigging, leaving the packer to do as best he can. 

The sovereign hilmar is a device of canvas, or other 
heavy stuff, strongly bound with leather, and with a 
heavy bar of wood at either end. It is wide and long 
enough to cover the aparejo, and its use is to protect the 
latter from damage or dirt from the loads. It can be re- 
placed cheaply when worn out, while injury to the aparejo 
would entail more expense. The heavy bars of wood take 
the strain off cinch and lash-ropes, and thereby prevent 
the breaking in that would otherwise occur. 

The cinch, a broad, long band of double canvas, has a 
bar at each end, strongly sewed in, and a long J/atigo, or 
lace-strap, to pass through holes and over and over each 
bar. This binds the whole rigging firmly in place, while 
the crupper in rear keeps the aparejo and its load from 
slipping forward. No breast-strap is used. 

The sling-rope holds the load evenly over the peak of 
the aparejo, and as close to the top as possible, while the 
lash-rope, with its broad bellyband of leather and hooks, 
binds the load on, forming the “ diamond hitch.” This 
hitch is one that has to be seen to be understood, but is 
easily made ‘‘ when one once gets the hang of it”; is easily 
tightened, and is easily removed ; three points of im- 
portance mm a tie that has to be handled as often as do those 
of the packs, either in packing, in tightening and adjust- 
ing continually on the road, and in unloading in camp. 

The hackamore is simply a modification of the head 
halter, so made as to draw over the nose tightly when a 
pull is given to the halter-shank. 

In our army-trains—and it is much the same in the 
large civilian trains—there is the following organization : 
Our trains run about from forty to fifty packs to a train, 
often less, but scarcely more. Too many mules make too 
Jarge a herd to be well cared for as a whole, and too many 
for one “ bell ””—an important feature. In every train there 
is a “bell” horse, or mare, and every train has a differ- 
ently sounding bell, so that every mule in each train 


. | 
knows its own bell, and no other, and very rarely strays 


far from its own herd and bell, be it on the march or in 
camp. 

In each train there are generally two men for every 
ten or twelve packs, a packmaster, a cargodor, a cook 
and cook’s striker, and two night herders. These all 
must be mounted, and the whole herd will then number 
from fifty-five to seventy head of stock, a few extra mules 
being generally in the herd to replace a broken-down 
riding or pack-mule. 

The 
the ‘** boss” to whom everything is referred, and who re- 
He gets $80 per month and finds 


packmaster has charge of the entire train, and is 


ceives and gives orders. 
himself. 

The cargodor is in charge of the rigging and cargo, 
and sees that the former is always in good shape and 
ready for service, and that the latter are properly made 
up for transportation. This is an important part, as 
the loads must be so adjusted as to ride evenly, otherwise 
sore backs will result. He gets $60 per month and a 
ration. 

The cook and his striker have nothing to do but the 
looking after the kitchen mule and cooking for the men, 
one or the other generally riding or leading the bell-horse 
during the day. The hands ride behind the train during 
the day, keeping it properly packed and in order. They 
and the cooks all get $40 per month and aration. For- 
merly they were classed as first and second class packers, 
and received $50 and $30 per month respectively, but 
now all are classed alike, and receive the same pay 
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The mules of a pack-train are generally carefully 
selected for their special fitness of breed and build for 
this special service, not every mule being adapted to car- 
rying aload. They should be ot low, solid build ; short 
coupled and well ribbed back, and of a good, hardy 
strain of blood. Some of the packs in use in the De- 
partment of the Platte were brought from Arizona, and 
are of a breed peculiar for their toughness. Bred from 
half-breed California ‘‘ bronco” mares and good Spanish 
jacks, there may be no end to their meanness, but also 
there is no end to their toughness. 

These mules I speak of are the best mules in the trains 
to-day, and can be depended upon, not only to carry their 
loads all day, over the worst of ttails without a mishap, 
but also to be full of mischief and ready for a row when 
they get into camp, being even then about as hard to 
manage, in getting their loads off, as they were in getting 
them on in the morning. 

Frequent attempts have been made to improvise packs 
from the large, long-backed, long-legged team-mules that 
do so admirably well in harness, their proper sphere ; but 
though occasionally imperatively necessary, the experi- 
ment has rarely been successful for any continued work, 
the build of the mule being at fault, and his long legs and 
Jong body are unable to stand the strain of his load, and 


| he breaks down soon, to become that most forlorn of all 


objects —a played-out, broken-down and eendemned 
animal that only a quartermaster’s papers would dare call 
a mule, 

That the pack-train possesses advantages not belonging 
to other means of transportation, I think those who have 
had experience with both will scarcely gainsay. Where 
roads are good, and no urgent demand for haste makes 
everything jump, the army-wagon possesses advantages 
not to be denied, and by their means and their great 


| capacity both men and officers can have plenty of camp- 


equipage—stoves, bunks, and blankets, and all that heart 
could desire in camp. 

But even with all this on the wagons, and no packs 
along, what misery to ride all day in the driving rain, and 
through the mud, to come into camp, knowing everything 
is on the wagons, and they won’t be up for a good two 
hours yet ! 

No help for 1t but to build a fire, and stand around and 
wait as patiently as possible until they do come up, and 
tents and baggage are at hand afain, so that camp can be 
made, every one be again under shelter, and get ‘warm 
and dry and clean.” Had the packs been along, loaded 
with the lighter camp equipage and the kitchen of the men 
and officers, they would have been in camp in fifteen 
minutes after the command had halted, and in a few mo 
ments more every one would have laughed at the storm as 
all sheltered themselves and partook of a cup of coffee. 
The long, dreary waiting would not have been, and every 
one could at once have secured rest from the long, hard 


march, and acquired fresh vigor for to-morrow’s work. 

The writer has traveled with both, and has had many an 
experience like that above described, when, for all the 
good it did him, his baggage might as well be in Egypt ; 
and many a time has he had a wet back and an empty 
stomach as he waited for them to be hauled through the 
mud, to get to camp perhaps by midnight—or perhaps not 
at all. 

In 1877 the cavalry in the Department of the Platte was 
ordered suddenly to concentrate at Camp Brown—now 
Fort Washakie—to move out into the Wind River and 
Stinking Water Country to head off the Nea Percés. No 
pack-trains were available, all being then in the field east 
of the Big Horn Mountains, and beyond reach for our use, 
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Wagons, 
and plenty of 
them, were 
supplied us, 
and every- 
thing went 
smoothly 
along until we 
left the roads 
and struck 
across country 
sor the Stink- 
ing Water, 
following a 
pack-trail 
made years 
before by an 
exploring and 
surveying 
party en roule 
to the Yellow- 
stone Country 
and Park. 
Then the 
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trouble commenced, and such tumbling and twisting only 
an army wagon could have stood, until, by dint of hard 
work, we reached the Boot Creek Mountains. 

Here our way seemed blocked, for the trail took a 


CROSS-TREE OR SAW-BUCK PACK-SADDLE, 


sudden shoot 
directly over 
the range, up 
a smooth, high 
hill at about 
forty-five de- 
grees inclina- 
tion, and with 
deep ravines 
on either side, 
preventing 
swinging- 
room for the 
trains. The 


height can well be imagined when I say it took us ex- 
actly fifty-seven minutes by the watch to walk down from 
the crest to level ground on our return march. But up 


and over this 
hill the trail 
led us, and 
over it we 
must go with 
our wagons, 
or else go on 
with horses 
alone, and 
leave rations, 
blankets and 
all behind. 

In a driving 
rain we worked 
all day, four- 
teen mules 
and a com- 
pany or two of 
men to each 
wagon, as one 
by one they 
were pulled 
and pushed 
to the sum- 


ath 


Hy; ’ 
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mit, urged by 
whips and 
rocks, and 
whoops and 
yells enough 
to make even 
an Indian grin 
with envy. 
But we all 
got to the top, 
wagons ani 
all, and camp- 
ed that night 
on the summit 
of the ridge 
in a driving 
snow and sleet 
storm. Had 
we had packs, 
we would have 
been. miles 
away from 
that ridge at 
night, and not 


have lost a day by working at the wagons; and even 
finally we had to abandon them, and with six days’ rations 
on our horses, we left them behind, and ‘lit out” for the 
Stinking Water, to get there in time to fulfill our orders. 


And again in 
1878, on a scout to 
the head-waters of 
the Little Missouri 
River, we had to 
abandon our wagon- 
train, and with our 
packs marched 
through rain and 
driving snow, sleet 
and mud, and fin- 
ally, in a driving, 


PACE-SADDLE PANNIER, 


blinding snowstorm, marched fifty miles home~on the 
last day, our packs impeding us no more, nor scarcely as 


much, as our horses. 


Many and various are the incidents that might be re- 
lated of the superior mobility of the pack-train ; but 


1, Corona, 2, Aparejo. 3. Blind. 4. Sling. 5. Lash-ropes. 6, Cinch, 


DETAILS OF TRAPPINGS OF A MULE IN THE PACKE-TRAIN, 


enough has 
already been 
written to 
point suffici- 
ently to the 
matter, leavy- 
ing Merritt's 
march to 
Payne’s and 
Dodge’s relief 
a famous ex- 
ploit. ‘Tis 
true that 
wagons also 
made the 
march, but 
loaded this 
time with men 
and not ra- 
tions, except 
in smal}! 
amount, and 
the living 
loads could 
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lighten the teams and transport themselves over the bad 
places. During the last of that unparalleled march the 
packs had their rigging on for thirty-six hours, and those 
same packs carried their loads as rapidly as the command 
marched, always ready for anything, and are now doing 
really as good service as though fresh from the stables. 

To utilize the pack-train to its fullest extent, not only 
must the train be well organized and cared for, but the 
inen and officers of the command must be prepared for 
this peculiar kind of transportation, and have become 
familiarized with it by service. Although a pack-train can 
and has carried all manner of things, from billiard-tables 
to pier-glasses, still it took time and care to do it, and 
when time is of such moment as in rapid cavalry marches 
to surprise hostile Indians, or to relieve a beleagured com- 
mand, a great deal can be done to facilitate matters by 
proper attention to their baggage on the part of officers 
and men, so as not to delay the train by awkward and 
bulky loads. All tents can be provided with jointed poles 
to fold in half their length, bedding and blankets can be 
rolled and lashed in short, compact bundles, and kitchen- 
boxes made of proper size (23x18x11), and lashed properly. 
In all these things the company commander can prepare 
himself and company, and instruct his men before taking 
the field. 
pared, and though they may leave the garrison with 
wagons, their baggage is compact, and ready to be shifted 
to mules without 
quires, 


inconvenience whenever occasion re- 

Experience teaches all, and the knowing ones have 
learned to stow away much in a small compass, and it is 
a marvel to see acamy pring up, as if by magic, from the 
really insignificant-looking amount of baggage on the 
trains, and see pots and pans and kettles, dishes, knives 
and forks, and all kinds of messware, conjured out of a 
small package that is a stove, as though some sleight-of- 
hand performer was about. 

Comforts, and even luxuries, can be carried on a pack- 
train by proper attention, and those who suffer have them- 
selves mainly to blame for not having “taken time | 
by the forelock * and providing themselves against emer- | 
gencies. 

In the Summer of 1877 one of our high officials had occa- 
sion to make a tour of inspection through the Big Horn 
Mountains, and though not impressed favorably with pack- | 
trains, necessity compelled him and his party to use them 
as the only transportation that could go. To test the car- 
rving capacity of the trains, as well as to provide for their 
comfort, everything was brought alone. Tables, chairs, | 
lounges, mess-chests, and an immense cooking-stove, were 
part of the outfit. The chief packer was on his mettle, 
knowing the importance of carrying everything safely and 
well, and thereby proving the boasts that had been made | 
of the utility of bis train. 


Everything did go, and not a eup or a dish was broken | 
on the entire trip by the transportation. It must have 
been an amusing sight to ook behind and see a powerful 


mule, laden with the cooking-stove, coming down a steep 


hill, picking his way as carefully and gingerly as though 
walking amongst eggs that must not be broken, and an 


immense bonquet of wild flowers stuck in the one joint of 
stovepipe left standing out of the box each day by the 
packers for that very purpose. 

That was a royal trip for the pack-train, and Moore, 
that prince of packers, more than won his spurs when he 
secured the countenance and favor of our Lientenant- 
General by proving himself able to do all, and more, than 
he ever claimed was possible for a pack-train. 
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} romance, or always plain sailing. When everything is 
| fair and pleasant, a good road or trail, and everything 
tightened up, it looks very nice to be a packer on a good 
mule, cutting up in rear of a train; and many has been 
the envious glance of a wagon-driver, working his passage 
at two miles an hour, as the pack-train went tinkling by 
at a rapid gait; and many have been the growls of men 
and officers not understanding the business, and believing 
the packers had more comforts than they. But when bad 
times strike the command, and rain and sleet and snow 
surround it as it plods its weary way along over mud or 
frozen ground through bad and deep crossings, then the 
packer’s life becomes a burden compared to which the life 
of teamster or soldier is easy. Work from daylight till 
dark, and sometimes from dark till daylight, is his lot. 
Loads becoming loose, and to be tightened when the ropes 
are stiff and frozen ; mired-down mules to get up and help 
along; crossings to build, and sometimes to pack the load 
of a fallen and injured mule up a steep hill to where an 
empty mule can be found, are a few of the drawbacks that 
make a packer’s life not to be understood or envied until 
it has been tried. 


Those of experience are rarely caught unpre- | 


It must not be supposed that pack-train work is all a 


Onee in Arizona, in climbing a steep hill amongst big 
rocks and boulders, a mule lost her footing when near the 
top, and turned one somersault after another until she was 
on level ground. Though lying as if dead when the 
packers got to her, she was but little injured, her load of 
officers’ bedding having saved her ; but pack that load up 
that hill again she would not. In spite of the powerful 
persuasion applied, she wouldn’t budge an inch. The 
pack-train had gone on, and nothing remained but to un- 


| load and even unrig her, and then away she went gallop 


ing and braying to catch up with the bell, while the two 
packers had the delightful (?) job of packing load and 
rigging up the hill on their own backs. That hill was 
dubbed ‘* Packers’ Delight” on the spot. 

Nor does the life and work on the road comprise all the 
life of a packer. After coming into camp and unloading 
the camp equipage and baggage, a lot more of loads—am 
munition, grain and rations in bulk must be unloaded at 
the train ‘ corral,” the mules unrigged and turned loose, 
the rigging be looked after and kept in order, and many 
an odd job done before the beds can be made down, tho 
dinner eaten, and peace and quiet, sleep and rest be the 
order till morning. 

Perhaps this may not be their lot, but an order comes 
at midnight to pack up and move on suddenly, to go back 
and help up a wagon-train that has failed to appear, or 
some other duty that requires their service, and through 
it all the packers work, little appreciated, except by those 
who know their patience, kindness and worth, grumbling a 
little, perhaps—but who would not ?—nevertheless, doing 
the work rapidly and well. Many a man who sleeps warm 
and dry some stormy night little thinks of the hard work 
necessary to get his tent and blankets safely into camp, 
and greater would be the thanks and appreciation of the 
service rendered were all familiar with the hardships 
patiently endured and overcome. 

Tt has always been that asuccessful commander receives 
the words of praise for his victories, while his subordi- 
nates, and especially his patient co-workers in rear, get 
but little credit with the unthinking multitude. But 
what might success have become had transportation failed 
the armies, and suddenly they had found themselves de- 
prived of their supplies in a hostile country, and with an 
enemy in front ready to seize any moment to retrieve his 
loss ? 

In this, our western country, surrounded on all sides 
possibly by a wily foe, and practically working without a 


base, what successes could be gained was the transporta- 
tion, on which all depend for food, shelter and ammuni- 
tion, to become demoralized and disorganized? Truly 
the packer and his train, who shares the same fate, be it 
for weal or woe, with the command, should have his full 
merit of appreciation, and come in for some share of the 
praise when a victory has been won. 

In newspapers and jot.rnals remarks appear at times 
rather derogatory to packers and pack-trains in general. 
Though in a paper of this kind it is scarcely proper to 
enter into any controversy, justice demands a refutation 
of these remarks, and the recollection of many kindnesses 
from the hands of packers, and many comforts derived 
from the pack-train, during service with them since nearly 
their first organization, compels me to take the matter 
up, and give, in addition to the above, a truthful account 
of the matter. 

In speaking of the number of mules needed for use on 
White River, in the event of a Winter campaign, the 
remark was made that the packers would not go along 
unless provided with rations, stoves and tents, thereby re- 
quiring six mules additional to each train, and implying 
that they are more comfortably provided for than the 
men, and insubordinate enough to refuse to go were these 
comforts denied them. I beg leave to differ from these 
statements, and to tell what I have seen in service with 
them for several years. 

As Ihave shown above, their sleeping blankets form 
part of the mule’s proper rigging, and are put, sometimes 
two, but generally one, on each mule ; there are always 
pack-covers in use during the day, but not required at 
night, when all the cargo is piled together and covered 
with one large sheet ; there would be haysacks, anyway, 
for purposes before explained, whether the packers used 
them for beds or pillows or not; and rations they must 
have, for they must eat as well as other men who work 
less and grumble more ; while as to tents and stores, the 
cook-tent and stove are all they have—except in the bit- 
terest of bitter cold weather—and they sleep out in the 
open, wrapped in blankets and covered with pack-covers, 
having not even fires, except it be one general fire by 
which to lounge, smoke and talk before turning in. Far 
from taking up six mules, they occupy less in proportion 
than any of the rest of the command, and are a willing, 
handy, ready and obedient, and obliging set of men. 

Who but the packers—with that veteran packer, Dave 
Mears, at their head, than whom a better man and packer 
never stepped—would have got the command across a 
leep and muddy stream up in the Little Missouri Country 
‘n the Spring of 1878 ? They ali pitched in, and working 
waist-deep, and sometimes deeper, in water, gradually 
built a sagebrush bridge across the stream, over which the 
command went dryshod, or nearly so. With two old 
dead tree-trunks to form a support against which to pile 
the brush and keep it from floating down stream, armful 
after armful of brush was piled and worked in, until the 
bridge was done and we were all across. 

That the packers are a jolly and humorous class, wit- 
ness the names with which they dub their mules, from 
some real or fancied peculiarity. Stand and watch a 
pack-train as it goes by, with some old packer to point out 
individuals and give their names and characteristics. 
Here comes ‘‘ Beecher,” a sober, sedate-looking mule, 
looking good enough to be carrying a load of Bibles to the 
Utes, but blessed, withal, with wicked propensities. And 
here comes ‘‘ Jenny Lind,” with voice not quite so melo- 
dious, perhaps, but with fully as much compass as that of 
her namesake. And there is ‘‘ Ben Butler,” with a cast in 
his eye, and very evidently a sly, deep and knowing one ; 
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though what his politics may be no one was ever able to 
find out. Over there stands ‘‘ Duke,” a dignified, majes- 
tic-looking animal, evidently above the common herd. 
And here is the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” with a long, skim tail, 
and up to “all the ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain’; and so on throughout the train, each named in a 
comical way, and each knowing and answering their cog- 
nomens. 

As I’ve said above, every train has its ‘‘ bell,” and in 
every train there are always several mules known as “bell 
sharps,” who always stick close to the bell mare, and are 
never easy or satisfied unless close by somewhere. Once 
in Arizona the writer saw two mules go tumbling down to 
certain death, crowded off a steep, narrow trail overlook- 
ing a drop of nearly five hundred feet, by a “‘ bell sharp ” 
trying to get by and find the bell—sharp enough to take the 
inside of the trail and crowd the others over, and not be 
crowded over herself. Other mules are great pets, es- 
pecially the riding mules, and they follow their riders 
everywhere, when driven into the rigging, hunting and 
smelling them all over for the possible piece of bread or 
lump of sugar. 

Many are the scenes and incidents that could be told of 
the tricks of the mules, and their knowledge of their busi- 
ness when once well broken in. Here comes the herd, 

-early in the morning and scarcely daylight, driving up to 
the rigging to be got ready for the day’s work. Some 
come soberly and quietly, knowing they had better have 
it done and over with, while others, younger and more 
foolish, make a fuss about it, and kick and squeal and 
plunge about. Here is a mule that dislikes the idea of 
being ‘‘rigged ” and cinched this cold, frosty morning, 
and in spite of blind and halter away she goes, bucking 
and kicking her rigging off, scattering men and mules for 
the nonce, only to be finally caught and cinched extra 
tight for her meanness. 

When feeding grain it is generally put down in piles, 
one less pile than the number of mules, leaving an odd 
one to hunt for her own. Such biting and kicking and 
squealing as the wanderer goes about to find some weaker 
mule and seize his pile! And one after another in turn 
becomes the wanderers, until every kernel is hunted out 
and eaten, and every mule gets about a fair share. 

And in unloading and unrigging in camp all hands are 
at work, might and main, to get it done as speedily as 
possible. Not much trouble then to catch them up, but 
they crowd in, and, one by oné, back themselves around, 
as though to say, ‘‘Here, take my load and rigging off, 
and let me go and roll”; and when the last hitch is loose 
and the mule free, away she goes with a kick and a bray, 
to hunt some good spot and roll and stretch and roll 
again, then a good shake and away to grazeé. 

And on the road, here’s a load unloose, and down go 
two packers nearest at hand, to head off and catch the 
mule. Away she goes, and a merry dance she sometimes 
leads them, to finally stop short and look around, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Anything wrong with my load ?” The 
blind goes on, the ropes fly loose, the load is adjusted and 
recinched, and away goes the mule to the herd again, 
while the packers find their mules, trained to stand with 
the reins thrown down, and are galloping to catch up. 

When lying in garrison or depot, and away from field- 
work, the packers are by no means idle. Then it is that 
new rigging has to be made, old rigging repaired and set 
up, and the damages of a campaign looked after, new 
mules be broken in, and many things be constantly at- 
tended to, to keep ready for a move at a moment’s notice, 
and not be found wanting. 

The cost of pack-transportation is its greatest drawback. 


On the average six mules will pack from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds, while those same mules might haul, in an army- 
wagon, and over a fairly good road, 4,500 pounds. Good 
pack-mules cost rather less than team mules, varying 
from $90 to $125 in price, as against from $125 to $150 for 
the teams. But cost for cost, counting rigging and men’s 
wages, they cannot carry nearly as much, in proportion, 
as could be hauled for the same money ; and, when roads 
are good and necessity does not demand it to be other- 
wise, the  army- 
wagon will keep its 
place of importance. 
As an auxiliary, and 
for cavalry especi- 
ally, it is not to be 
counted by its cost, 
but by the work it 
does, that otherwise 
would be impos- 
sible; the gain in 
the end, by its use, 


more than compen- 
sating for the extra 
expense. 

Science and the 
world at large as 
well as the army 


are considerably the 
debtor to the pack- 
train. By its aid 
many points of inter- 
est and importance 
have been found, 
not only in the early 
mining days in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, 
but in later days in 
the exploratious and 
surveys so well con- 
ducted by Wheeler 
and his subordinates 


in Utah, Arizona, 
Nevada, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. 


With his apparatus 


specially fitted for 
the work, he has 
penetrated where 
man has _ scarcely 


been before in search 
of knowledge, doing 
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‘ f 
work and making : iy 4 
discoveries of the i 
utmost importance 


in a scientific point a wis 
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ors? Each foot of new country traveled by the army is so 
much added to our stock of geographical knowledge, and 
as a result, where once, and but a few years ago, the 
‘Great American Desert” was laid down as a terra incog- 
nite, now it has become known and settled, and perhaps 
better mapped than any other country in the same time. 
Scarcely a nook or corner but has been penetrated, and 
notes taken for mapping purposes, all rendered possible 
by the pack-train. By its aid the bounds of civilization 
are daily becoming 
more and more ex- 
tended, and little 
settlements are 
Springing up in 
places that would 
have slumbered 
peacefully for years 
in Nature’s simple 
garb had not the 
pack discovered and 
proved their value. 

In the newer por- 
tions of our country, 
where the difficulties 
are understood, the 
pack-train meets 
with its full merit 
of praise and appre- 
ciation, and where it 
is being introduced 
and familiarized in 
the army it soon 
finds warm and life- 
long friends. Its 
comparative new- 
ness, and the con- 
servatism of higher 
officials, as well a 
its expense, long act- 
ed to its prejudice 
in its general adop- 
tion; but ‘‘time 
changes all things,” 
and in time its im- 
portance and value 
will become more 
and more recognized 
as more and more 
experience is gained 
in its use, 

What New Yorker 
or army officer of 
Eastern experience 
but would _ stare 
with surprise at his 


of view, and explor- 
ing and mapping a 
country that would long have remained tiuknown but for 
the packs. 

His work may not show as of much importance to the 
casual observer, but to the scientist, and to those who 
have to live and travel in the country he has explored, his 
maps and data furnish important information without 
which a march or scout would be a tedious and difficult 
matter. 

And is not our little army doing good work by aid of 
the pack, whether it be in hunting savage Indians, or in 
the more quiet and peaceful work it sometimes has on 
hand of escorting civilian explorers and railroad survey- 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE “‘ PETER BOTTE” MOUNTAIN, MAURITIUS. 
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first introduction to 
its ways and looks, 
not appreciating, for want of experience, the necessity for 
such an elaborate and costly means of transportation ? 
But the world moves on—innovation and improvement 
are the order of the day, and are gradually but surely 
breaking down the conservatism of the past, and the 
work that has been done in our Western country, teach- 
ing our army its own capabilities and necessities, 
may in the future more than repay for the outlay and 
trouble. 

May the time soon come when plenty of pack as well as 
wagon transportation will be in use, and the cavalry be 
thereby made the rapid, dashing, far-reaching arm it 
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should be, almost independent of a base, and able to pene- 
trate anywhere, whether in rear of hostile armies in our 
possible future wars, or into the chosen haunts of the 
wily savage. 


AN ASCENT OF THE “PETER BOTTE” 
MOUNTAIN, MAURITIUS. 


PRE-EMINENT among the hundred peaks that encircle 
the central plain of the volcanic island of Mauritius is the 
‘** Peter Botte,” 2,675 feet high. It is famed for its inac- 
cessibility and extraordinary shape, its steep conical 
summit being surmounted by a knob, in shape like a peg- 


THE ‘LADDER ROCK,” 


top standing on its peg. Its quaint name was given by 
the first of the many owners of the island, the Dutch, to 
commemorate their Admiral, Peter Botte von Amersfort, 


who was shipwrecked and drowned off the coast hard by 
its base. 

An attempt was made by the officers of the Samarang to 
scale the mountain, but they lost their way, and found 


THE LAST CLIMB, 


themselves separated from the Peter Botte itself by a deep, 
rocky chasm, and were forced to abandon the attempt. 

In 1831 Captain Lloyd made the attempt, and reached 
a point between the neck and shoulder, where he planted 
a ladder, but it was not long enough. 

In 1832 he repeated the attempt with Lieutenant Phil- 
potts, the Hon. Lieutenant T. Keppel, and Lieutenant 
Taylor. They sent negroes and convicts to the base with 


| tents, ropes, ladders and all needed for a stay of some 
| days. 


From most points of view Peter Botte seems to rise out 


| of the range which runs nearly parallel to that part of the 
| seacoast which forms the Bay of Port Louis; but on ar- 


riving at its base you find that it is actually separated 
from the rest of the range by a ravine, or cleft, of tre- 
mendous depth. Seen from the town (as you will per- 
ceive by the sketch), it appears a cone with a large, 
overhanging rock at its summit, but so extraordinarily 
sharp and knife-like is this, in common with all the rocks 
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on the izland, that when seen end on, as the sailors say, it 
® pears nearly quite perpendicular. In fact, I have seen 
i* ia fifty different points of view, and cannot yet assign to | 
i. any one precise form. 

The head, which is an enormous mass of rock, 
‘hirty five feet in height, overhangs its base many feet on 
uvery side. A ledge of tolerably level rock runs round 
three sides of the base, about six feet in width, bounded 
everywhere by the abrupt edge of the precipice, except in 
the spot where it is joined by the ridge up which we 
climbed. In one spot the head, though overhanging its | 
base several feet, reaches only perpendicularly over the 
edge of the precipice, and, most fortunately, it was at the 
very spot where we mounted. 

‘* Here it was,” says Taylor, “‘ that we reckoned on get- 
ting up; ® communication being established with the 
shoulder by a double line of ropes, we proceeded to get 
up the necessary mxterie]—Lloyd’s ladder, additional coils 
of rope, crowbars, etc. But now the question, and a puz- 
zler, too, was how to get the ladder up against the rock. 
Lloyd had prepared some iron arrows with thongs to fire | 


about 


over ; and, having got up a gun, he made a line fast round | 
his body, which we all held on, and going over the edge 
of the precipice on the opposite side, he leaned back 
against the line and fired over the least projecting part. 
Had the line broken he would have fallen 1,800 feet. 
Twice this failed ; and then he had recourse to a large 
stone with a lead 
seemed to be a feasible plan ; several times he made beau- 
tiful heaves, but the provoking line would not catch, and 
away went the stone far below; till at length Molus, 
pleased, I suppose, with his perseverance, gave us a shift 


1: 
iine, 


which swung diagonally, and 


of wind for about a minute, and over went the stone, and 
was eagerly seized on the opposite side. 

** Hurrah, my lads! steady’s the word! Three 
of the ladder were put together on the ledge, a large line 
was attached to the one which was over the head, and 

arefully drawn up; and finally, a two-inch rope, to the 
extremity of which we lashed the top of our ladder, then 
lowered it gently over the precipice till it hung perpen 
dicularly, and was steadied by two negroes on the ridge 
below. ‘All right ; now hoist away !’ and up went the 
lndder, till the foot came to the edge of our ledge, where 
ii was lashed in firmly to the neck. We then hauled 
away on the guy to steady it, and made it fast ; a line was 
passed over by the lead-line to hold on, and up went 
Lloyd, and all three 
scrambled after him. The Union Jack and a hoathook 
were passed up, and old England's flag waved freely and 
gallantly on the redoubtable Peter Botte. 
it sean flying than the Undaunted, frigate, saluted in the 
harbor, and the guns of our saluting battery replied ; for, 
thongh our expedition had been kept secret until we 
started, it was made known on the morning of our ascent, 
and all hands were on the lookout, as we afterward learned. 
We then got a bottle of wine to the top of the rock, christ- 
ened it King William’: Peak, and drank his majesty’s 
health, hands round the Jack, and then ‘Hip! hip ! hip! | 
hurrah !’” 

It was subsequently ascended by Lieutenant Givinney 
in 1848; and by Mr. Boynton in 1858; and by Captain 
Johnston in 1865. 

In November, 1878, I went to the top, accompanied by 
a friend, ours being the first ascent ever made by so small 
a party without a guide. 

We started at early dawn from a sugar estate near the 
foot, a party of six, A——, M——, myself, and three of my | 
Indian who had volunteered to Our | 
preparations had been but few, consisting only of a rough | 


lengths 


sereeching hallooing, and we 


No sooner was 


servants, come. 
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forest. 
| quently during the whole morning. 


bow and arrows, a coil of rope 150 feet in length, and one- 
half inch thick, a ball of stout thread and some string. 
The path first lay through sugar-cane fields, then up a 
gorge in the steep mountain-side through the virgin 
It was slippery work, for light showers fell fre- 
The path, which had 


been made by charcoal-burners, did not help us long, and 


it failed we had to tear our way through the tangled 
getation. Sometimes a fallen giant of the forest, slowly 
rotting, blocked our way ; then we would have to squeeze 


aft 


ve 


through crowded trunks, or creep cautiously over the 
steep, bare patches of rock. 

Not a sound broke the silence when we stopped to re- 
the shrill of the 
‘cicala,” or the scream of the ‘‘ paille-en-queue,” a black- 
and-white bird about the size of a gull, who has a single 
narrow tail of feather some fourteen inches longer than 
the 
Trailing ferns hung from every crevice, tough vines 
sund tree to tree, orchids drooped from the branches, 
whilst high overhead the tree-trunks supported the black, 
shapeless nests of their deadly enemies, the white ants. 

Gradually our path became more rocky, and soon we 
found ourselves in the dry bed of a torrent. Here those 
ahead had the best of it, for at almost every step big 
stones were loosened, which came crashing down, causing 
all below to perform sudden gymnastic feats to get out of 
the way at the warning ery, ‘‘ Hi! look out.” 

Many a hearty laugh we had at the way we dashed 

ide, or swung ourselves up by vines and bxanches. 
There were some narrow escapes, too, for big stones are 


cover our breath save continual cry 


> rest. 


? 


awkward customers when they are set rolling down-hill. 
The dense vegetation gradually thinned down to grass, 
few stunted bushes, as we got higher, and a little 
more stiff climbing took us to the top of the gorge, fron 
the bottom of which we had started. It ended in a sheer 


with a 


| descent to the Vallée de Prétres, 1,500 feet below. 


A glimpse could be occasionally caught of grim c’d 
‘Peter Botte’s” knob, high above us, when the mists 
cleared away a little. 

We now clambered along a ledge a few inches wide, 
with a nearly sheer descent on one side to a shoulder 34) 
feet below the top, from which a ridge appeared to lead 
up to the summit. Here the really difficult part of the 
ascent commenced, and, as it would have been impossible 
to scale the rocks in leather boots, we changed them for 
hoes, which have a much better hold. 

The ridge was only a few feet wide, and on either sido 
awful precipices fell away. The first and worst obstaclo 
was the ‘‘ ladder-rock,” a nearly vertical and smooth sur- 
face some twenty-five or thirty feet high and a dozen feet 
wide, overhanging the cliff on one side and cleft down th« 
middle. 

For some minutes we examined this, and then M 
declared he had not the strength to go further—‘‘ No, no! 
even if we put arope” for him—and, being the father of 
a family, he was right not to risk his life 

My Malabar servants had not the courage to attempt 
this rock, and deprecated my anger by ‘‘ Monsieur, j'ai 
peur.” However, turning back was not to be thought of, 
but we regretted that we had not brought a pole such as 
had been used before to assist the climb. 

I jammed my left foot firmly into the cleft, and by this 
means, aided by various inequalities in the rock, managed 
to climb nearly to the top. Here, to my horror, I could 
find nothing to help me higher except a rotten tuft of 
grass. 

For a few seconds I considered if it were possible to de- 
scend, but feeling that my limbs were beginning to 


tennis s 


Vir 


. tremble, I made a frantic effort; the grass held more 


firmly than could be expected, and I soon stood in safety. 
A—— quickly followed, and apparently with less diffi- 
culty. No. 2 sketch, taken from the shoulder, will give 
some idea of this rock, and the attitude we were forced to 
put ourselves in to get a firm hold. 

The ‘‘Saddle,” a steep knife-edge, had now to be 
crossed, and soon after we got up another place nearly as 
bad as the ‘‘ Ladder Rock,” but not so high. A few more 
minutes of breathless climbing and we reached the 
‘* Neck.” 

This is a curious place, carrying out my first idea of the 
resemblance the ‘‘ knob” above bears to a peg-top stand- 
ing on its peg, the peg being nearly encircled by a level, 
narrow band of turf, roofed by the overhanging mass, and 
bounded by sheer descents. 

Further than this neither man nor monkey could climb 
without a rope, so perching myself on a convenient ledge, 
as near to the windward side as I could get, I shot an 
arrow with a fine thread attached to it over the rock, 
which is thirty-eight feet high. It was blowing what the 
sailors would call ‘half a gale,’ and the wind whisked 
the light thread far away from the ‘‘ knob.” 

Time after time I repeated the operation, finding 1t very 
(difficult to arrange the thread so that it would run out at 
speed without a hitch. After vainly trying for two hours 
and a half, the thread at last rested just on the sloping 
edge of the rock. We made fast a string to the thread, 
and carefully hauled it over; then the rope was got across 
by means of the string. 

There was too much danger of the rope slipping to 
climb it while hanging straight down, so we made it fast 
round the rock on the opposite side to that from which 


it hung. A glance at the third sketch will make this 
clear. 
A-—— now tried to get up, but finding the rope likely 


to slip, he came down double quick, and we tightened up 
the rope still more. It was by no means an inviting 
climb, thirty feet hand over hand, up a rope thinner than 
my little finger, and which stretched across the rock in a 
slanting direction, besides which there was a chance of its 
slipping, and the point it rested on overhung a precipice, 
some 200 or 300 feet deep, so that a fall would have been 
certain death. A—— pluckily tried it again, and reached 
the edge of the top of the rock this time, but so exhausted 
that he could not raise himself on to it, and he was 
obliged to come down, much disheartened. 

I then tried to scale it, saving my strength as much as 
possible for the final struggle. On reaching the edge my 
heart seemed to stand still with fear, for it appeared as 
though the slightest forward pull must cause the rope to 
slip off the sloping surface altogether, and hurry me into 
eternity. 

Other fears coursed through my brain with lightning- 
like rapidity ; I saw that the thin rope was frayed by the 
edge of the rock, and I knew that its slanting position 
already took away from its strength. Besides, rain was 
falling, which, of course, made the rope shrink, and added 
materially to the strain. 

I rapidly considered whether it would be better to slide 
down or to try and struggle up, and decided immediately 
on the latter. It took a desperate effort to get my knee 
on to the edge, and with two fingers squeezed under the 
rope where it crossed the top, I raised myself a little ; for 
a few seconds I trembled in the balance, and then fell 
forward helplessly on my face on the top, exhausted by 
excitement and exertion, but jubilant. 

The first thing to do was to place the rope in a less per- 
ilous position. To do this, A—— had to untie my knots ; 
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here a new difficulty arose, for not till then did I discover 
that A—— did not know how to tie them again ! 

There was such a strong wind blowing that it was 
almost impossible to make him hear a word; and to see 
him was about as difficult, for he was thirty-five feet away 
underneath me, with the mass of the rock between us. 
There was I in midair, with my single slender connection 
with the outer world severed. 

I have had to teach before, but never did I put my 
heart more into it than when I lay face downward, with 
my head and shoulders beyond the edge of that overhang- 
ing rock, and shouted directions to A—— at the top of 
my voice, for dear life’s sake. 

It was a giddy situation, for more than 2,000 feet 
straight below me lay the smiling canefields of Pample- 
mousses stretching away to the ocean. 

In three-quarters of an hour the two “ half-hitches ” 
were tied, the rope properly fixed so that it could not 
slip, and A stood beside me on the little platform, 
some twenty-five feet by fifteen feet. It was just like 
being in the car of a captive balloon as the clouds came 
sailing by, and nothing but air, vacant air, on every side. 

When the sun came out we had a magnificent view of 
the whole island. To tho north the mountains fell sheer 
down to the plains, which sloped gently away to the sea, 
and in the distance a strangely-shaped group of islands 
stood out. Round Island, Flat Island and Gunner's 
Quoin appeared to be set in the air that day, for sky and 
water passed into one another without a dividing line. 

The greater part of the island lay to the east aud south, 
and was on a higher level. It looked like a great green 
garden divided into small patches, with here and there a 
dark group of trees, or the smoking chimney of a sugar- 
mill. Winding about were darker green lines, betraying 
the course of the numerous streams, which all flow at the 
bottom of steep, wooded ravines. 

The view was bounded southward by the bold Chamarel 
and Black River Mountains, five and twenty miles away, 
while nearer rose the fantastic outlines of the ‘Trois 
Mamelles,” the ‘‘Rempart” and the ‘‘Corps de Garde,” 
with its wonderfully exact profile of a recumbent French 
soldier. 

Close at hand, and one of the same range as the “ Peter 
Botte,” was the ‘‘ Pouce,” its top just the shape of athumb, 
and very characteristic of Mauritian scenery, for it is visi- 
ble from almost all parts of the island. Dotted about 
among the canefields small blagk volcanic cones peeped 
up here and there, looking very much out of place. 

Westward, between the ‘‘ Pouce” and the sea, we could 
distinguish the town, narrow harbor, lagoons and islands 
of Port Louis, the capital. In the harbor and roadstead 
were at least 150 ships, which gave us somg idea of the 
trade and wealth of this little island. 

As we sat quietly enjoying the scene, and idly scratch- 
ing our names, after the invariable fashion of Englishmen, 
on a sheet of lead we had brought up on purpose, a lizard 
came out from under a stone and basked in the sun ; 
what brought him to such a place I cannot imagine. 

Turning over another stone we discovered a small white 
scorpion, the only venomous reptile in the island, except 
centipedes. This one, however, was harmless, for he was 
quite dead, I should say probably from starvation. 

We erected a cairn to protect our leaden record, and 
tied a flag to a pole, which we firmly fixed on the top, as a 
proof that we had succeeded in our attempt. 

The ascent altogether occupied four and a half hours, 
most of which was spent in getting the rope over the 
knob. We descended without much difficulty, and with 
little danger, being greatly helped by the rope. I put it 
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round a projecting stone above the ‘‘ Ladder Rock,” and | wonder that when we got to the bottom of the mountain 
went down, holding both ends in my hands; and we 


we were nearly exhausted. A crowd of Malabars collected 
easily got the rope off afterward by pulling one end. round us at the Sugar Mill and Indian camp, which 
The heat in the forest was frightful, for the wind had 


| kept my three servants busily engaged relating more or 
dropped entirely, and it was past midday ; so it was no | less exaggerated accounts of our exploits. 
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ARMS; TO DISCOVER WHAT A LIGHT WEIGHT A BOY MAY BE, AND 
TO LIFT—THIS WAS WHAT I ACCOMPLISHED.” 


ON A FIELD ARGENT, A SWAN AZURE. 


I was fourteen, and Lillie, my only sister, sixteen, when 
the letters of our married brother—we were all orphans— 
announced to us that we were to “ finish ” in Paris, which 
did not mean that we were to die there ; if it had, Lillie, 
for one, would not have liked the prospect, being in that 
blissful state produced in the human mind by the, to me, 
at that time, perfectly absurd passion of love. 

** What larks !” as queer old Joe, of ‘‘ Great Expecta- 
tions,” has it, what exceedingly lively larks I habitually 
indulged in at that time, apropos to Lillie’ and her beau ! 
How I used to torment her, for instance, by rushing into 
her room and declaring that I had seen the lieutenant— 
it was buttons that did the business in Lillie’s case-- 
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walking with some other young lady, or by reading ont of 
the newspaper, suddenly and without warning: ‘‘ Or- 
dered to Shanghai, or Siberia, Lieutenant Berrian !’’ 
Sometimes I would slyly suggest that our intimate friend, 
Madeline Hyle, a weeping-willow sort of young person, 
who believed that love killed people, had become en- 
amored of the wondrous and beautiful officer, and that 
friendship demanded that she should give him up to her. 
How would she feel, I would ask her, when she saw 
Madeline in her early coffin, and me, with my hair down 
my back, weeping beside her ? On various occasions, I 
remarked that the lieutenant had never told his love till 
he had ascertained positively that Lillie had inherited a 
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silver coffee-pot from a departed aunt, and that, had he 
been aware of the fact that I had, at the same time, fallen 
heiress to an entire dinner-service, he would have trans- 
ferred his affections, beyond a doubt, tome. But I think 
my crowning wickedness as regards poor Berrian—after- 
ward, as a matter of course, my brother-in-law—was a 
little fiction which I got up about having heard him 
murmur, when contemplating his snowy brow in the 
mirror of our reception-room, “ Alabaster, by Jove !” 


been the least vain of possible men. 

‘* Ah, Miss Edith,” he would say to me, shaking his 
good-natured head, “I always feel, when I come in your 
way, that there is no rest for the wicked !” 

My passion at that time was walking, and had I not 
walked one particular day into the Union Square. this 
story would not have happened. 

Lillie that morning had taken a fancy for a walk with 
Madeline Hyle and me. We were all talking about a 
wonderful performance which we had witnessed the night 
before. 


There had appeared upon the stage at N ‘s Theatre, 


about fifteen minutes before the beginning of the panto- | 


mime, eight men, clad in the conventional acrobatic dress. 
Four had taken in hand a board, which they had rested 
upon their heads, on which were placed small cushions. 


Upon the board then vaulted four more men, who | 


upheld a second smaller board, and whose heads were also 
cushioned. Upon this board two more men then stood, 
facing each other, and holding upon their hands a tiny 
stool. It was not comfortable to look at the pyramid 
thus formed, whatever it might be to stand as part and 
portion of it. 


At this moment, at the side scene, there appeared two 
more men—these were in black coats, and seemed to have 
been earnestly endeavoring to look like gentlemen—lead- | 
ing by the hand one of the most exquisitely beantiful | 


children—a boy—that human eyes ever looked upon. 
The child’s large, seraphic eyes, full of sadness and ap- 
prehension, gazed about him. Soft enrls of the darkest 
brown gathered abont his small white throat, and framed 
his perfect face. What, we asked ourselves, in a kind of 
agony, was to be done with this beautiful being? To 


what deadly peril was this young life, so poetic in its out- | 


ward evidence of the soul’s beauty, about te be put ? 
We clung to one another in terror. And it was not un- 
called for. For, to the summit of the perilous pyramid, 
formed by the added height of these tiers of men, piled 
one upon another—up far above their heads, and even 
upon the fragile stool that the uppermost group of men 
held in their united hands, the boy was made to climb, 
till he stood upon it ; a pathetic sight if ever the angels 
looked on one, in the weakness of his almost infancy and 
the sadness of his terror. 

Think, O mothers of happier children, what sufferings 
had brought him to thir ! 

There was great applause, but it had been preceled 
by a murmur of disgust, and then the groundlings had it 
their own way. Lillie was pale as her namesake flower, 
Madeline was trembling, and I—I do not blush to admit 
it—I was crying. I had discovered that I must either ery 
or choke, and I had preferred the first. 

The child, clinging to the corners of the boards in his 
descent, and jumping, at last, from them into the arms of 
the two black-coated men, who had walked backward and 
forward beneath the human pyramid during his perilous 
ascent and descent, was carried away, after being greatly 
applauded once more, and kissed, before the curtain, by 
his tormentors. We went home. We grieved over him 
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| that boy ! 
which fietion would have had more force had Berrian not | 
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all the way, and I dreamed of him all night. Sometimes 
it seemed to me that I was catching him as he fell ; then 
again I would see him dead, with his blood scattered over 
the stage where he had fallen. Then again I fancied that 
I witnessed the beatings and threats that must have been 
brought into play before the little child of six could have 
been made to go through with such a performance. 

What romantic schemes I formed the next day about 
We each—Lillie and I—had a neat little pro- 
perty of our own, and could do what we pleased with it 
when of age. I, therefore, being fourteen, ‘‘and of sound 
mind,” as people say when they make their wills, men- 
tally made mine in favor of the small boy —“ Petit Pierre,” 


| the playbill called hin—whom I determined adopt, 


and for whose sake I quite made up my mind nerer ‘0 
The only question which rose to mar my romance 
was how to get at him. 

This was precisely what we were discussing when we all 
entered Union Square, Lillie and Madeline scoffing at my 
quixotic project, but approving, of course, its motive. 


marry. 


| Girls’ hearts are true ! 


Suddenly my eyes fell upon a singular group. The 
most important person in it, to me, was Petit Pierre, no 
longer in acrobatic tinsels, and with him a man and 
woman of most repulsive appearance. Muse of the dance ! 
what faces! Doré’s ‘“ Saltimbanques”’ comes the nearest 
to them of anything I can remember. Vice had marreil 
what in the woman might once have been beauty, and 
made the original ugliness of the man appear more 
hideous. And the boy—the angelic boy—like a seraph 
between two demons, looked out upon the crowd with 


| his pleading, piteous eyes, unanswered by compassion 


from any. 

I whispered to Lillie and Madeline to keep me in sight, 
but not to interfere with what I might do. I am aware 
that, in consequence of what I did, I shall now be looked 
upon, even by the unbiased reader, as little better than 2 


| romantic idiot, but that cannot, at this period of time, be 


helped, and I can only ask to be treated with a moderate 
degree of forbearance, 

I followed the man, the woman, and the child, who 
were now emerging from the Square. Lillie and Madeline 
kept atashort distance behind me. Presently I saw them 
turn into Sixteenth Street. I followed, still not near 
enough to excite their attention. The boy at last caught 
sight of me. I smiled at him, and made him a rapid sign, 
and with that precocity of intelligence which suffering 
creates, he comprehended that I wished to take him from 
his com panions—to rescue him ! 

Pretty bold! you will say, but I am telling my story, 
or, rather, Petit Pierre's story, and I am not going to stop 
to argne. 

I followed along Sixteenth Strect ; the infantile Machia- 
velli a qui javais @ faire, to wit, Petit Pierre, seeming 
not to notice me. ‘The man and woman, still leading the 
child, now turned along a cross-street, and in that street, 
near one of the avenues, entered a house. It was wretch- 
edly ugly and abominably unclean. 

I began to be somewhat alarmed and sick at heart at 
the prospect of entering a hole which was reeking with in- 
cipient fever and the vapors of death. But just as I was 
becoming discouraged, I saw, emerging from the house 
and taking the direction of a neighboring tavern, tlie 
ignoble-looking couple, unaccompanied by the child. 

There is a beauty and mystery about female nerves. 1 
give itup! Ido xot know why they sometimes give out 
and sometimes hold on. 

Mine did not give out on this memorable occasion. |! 
plunged into the house, up the horrible stairs, then 
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entered—still plungingly—a disgusting room, which looked 
as though all the vermin in the city was bred there, but 
in which I saw—a star amid the gloom—Petit Pierre, and 
atone, 

To catch him in my arms; to discover what a light 
weight a boy of six may be, and yet how heavy for a girl 
of fourteen to lift ; to plunge down as I had plunged in ; 
to hide the darling as well as I could, and then to run—I 
think I ran six blocks before I gave it up, during which 
Petit Pierre had not uttered a sound; to discover that 
Madeline and Lillie had lost me, or rather I them ; to sub- 
side from a run into a walk ; to finally, in triumph, hail 
a convenient cab; to enter it and reach home, but not till 
after the distressed companions of my exploit had attained 
that haven—all this was what I accomplished in con- 
siderably more time than it takes to relate it. 

Well, he was a stolen child. 

‘** You stole him, ct all events,” says the reader. 

Stolen before that, I mean. We discovered, peeping 
out from his jacket—ah, what ignoble rags he was clad in ! 

a ribbon, to which hung the tiniest book I ever saw, in 
a tinier morocco case, and with it a tiniest magnifying- 
ylass, by the aid of which we deciphered, on the fly-leaf 
of the book, in heraldic figures, a swan azure, upon a field 
argent, and, beneath, the motto, ‘‘ Jei mon sygne”’ (signe). 


: 


x * * * *% * 

At the beginning of my story I have told that we had 
received a letter from Victor, our married brother, sum- 
moning us to come and ‘ finish” in Paris. 

Now, Petit Pierre being a French boy, we having the 
slight clew of the book and its motto, what better could 
happen than that we should set offat once for France, his 
country ? 

“Et miuman ?” 
Pierre’s talk. 

‘* Veue voir titi maman”; that was the sum total of his 
baby-talk, for the terrible gibberish with which he enter- 
tained us was not like the talking of a child of six. 

Yet, what precocity of perception evinced itself at all 
times! How quickly he had understood that help had 
reache1 him when he had seen my gesture in the square, 
as I endeavored to convey to him the idea that it was my 
intent to take him away from those who possessed him ! 
Pain, suffering both moral and bodily, had brought his 
childish mind to concentrate itself upon one thought ; the 
hope of rescue, the hope of se2ing again “ Tili maman !” 

We had a great deal of trouble. Let it not be thought 
that he, or she, who steals away a child, even from 
‘* humans,” in the shape of fiends, or fiends in the shape 
of ** humans,” has made herself a bed of roses. 

An advertisement appeared, then another, announcing 
the disappearance of the child. One of these was in a 
French paper, and very threatening. That worthy por- 
tion of the ‘* Troupe Ligier” who had had possession of 
Petit Pierre—the man Garnier and his wife—accused the 
unknown thief of a desire and determination to ‘ eaploiter”’ 
the talents of the boy whom they were not cunning 
enough to call their son. It would have been a lie on 
the face of it, but it would, I admit, have staggered me 
had I really for a moment supposed that I had deprived 
parents, however base, of their offspring. 

I presume that the poverty of Garnier and his wife pre- 
vented the continuance of efforts to recover Petit Pierre. 
They had not held a Golconda in the possession of Petit 
Pierre, though they had thereby averted starvation. At 
last the ‘‘ Troupe Ligier” departed, and the city saw 
them no more. 

On the 10th of June, 1860, a hilarious party, consisting 
of Lillie, our guardian, Mr. Ainsworth, and his wife—or 


That was the burden of all Petit 


as we called them ‘‘ Guardy “ and ‘* Aunty "—and myself, 
sailed for Paris in the good steamer Avie/. 
| Petit Pierre seemed to be aware that he was approach- 
ing that home, that France, where h2 had left “ Titi 


” 
maman, 


We dared not, it is true, excita hopes too dear 
to be shattered; still we ventured once in a while to 
whisper something which the lovely little creature treas- 
ured up, and on which he would sit pondering, with his 
wise and wondrous eyes full of dreams. 

One day a lady appeared on deck with a hat from 
which hung a long ostrich plume, and I found confirma- 
tion of my belief that the mother of Petit Pierre had been 
of the wealthier French, when the boy exclaimed, at sight 
of the feathers : 

“* Titi maman a des plumes !”’ 

It is a wonder that Petit Pierre lived through the 
voyage. Not because he was ill or delicate, but Lillie 
and I had a way of clutching him in our arms whenever 
he did anything “sweet,” and almost smothering him 
with kisses, which caused one of the sailors to remark 
that it was ‘‘a mighty great blessing, to be sure, that the 
child was hardy, as he was a-being sguoze every minnit.”’ 

Nobody ever died of kissing yet, that I ever heard of, 
but I did feel frightened one day, when, looking at Petit 
Pierre to study the effect of a small scarlet cap with which 
I had seen fit to embellish his silken curls, and which, 
with its flowing tassel, made his regular features look like 
those of ‘a Greek boy, I discovered that he was shivering 
and deathly pale. I followed the direction of his eyes, 
trembling myself with a nameless terror, and saw a man 
leaning against the side of the vessel whose face had some 
resemblance to the man Garnier. Hence the boy’s terror. 

But it was not Garnier. Petit Pierre’s guardian angel— 
now I do not mean myself !—had too good eare for him 
for that. 

We reached Paris, and were, at all times, extremely 
careful not to allow Petit Pierre to be out of our sight 
when elsewhere than at home. I say we were careful, 
because Lillie loved him almost as well as I did, and so 
did ‘* Guardy ” and * Aunty.” 

Who could have helped loving Petit Pierre? It was 
not only the exquisite beauty of the little creature, but 
the affectionate disposition, the charming intelligence 
which he displayed, and the touching remembrance of the 
past sorrows of his budding life. 

But we felt that we must guard him well. What was 
more likely than that the ‘‘ Troupe Ligier’ would return 
to France ? Many accounts in the newspapers told of the 
large audiences that had gathered to witness their per- 
formances throughout the United States, and in Canada, 
and with beings bred in want and easily satisfied, the 
sums they had taken’ must have seemed to them to be 
wealth. We trembled daily lest its possession should 
induce them to return to their native land. Might not 
Garnier and his wife be with them ? 

Guardy laughed often at my terrors, and uttered sar- 
casms, from time to time, about ‘ hens with one chicken "; 
but I did not mind Guardy, not the least bit. 

We had been in Paris an entire year, when we were 
riding one day in a low carriage on the Boulevards—Petit 
Pierre, Lillie, Guardy and I. 

I ought to explain here that Victor, our ‘ married 
brother ”—we always spoke of him in that way, because 
we had another brother who was not married, and who 
was an officer in the navy—had allowed us, instead of 
going through the annoyances of a French pension de 
demoise'les, to have teachers at home, and that we in- 
habited apartments in the same building, and very near 
to those which Guardy and his wife had taken. I was 
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not to go to stay with Victor 
till Lillie’s marriage, after 
which, when the bride should 
have returned to America, I 
was to remain with my brother 
and his wife— Mr. and Mrs. 
Greysborough, that is to say. 

Although provided with 
something as an initiative 
the means to be taken for the 
restoration of Petit Pierre to 
his parent or parents, if liv- 
ing, in the shape of the book 
with the heraldic motto, I had 
not dared to publish anything 
with reference to Petit Pierre 
in the Paris papers. That 
means of finding his family 
was forbidden me by the fear 
that it might attract the at- 
tention of Garnier and his 
wife, supposing them to be in 
Paris. 

Was I not riding on the 
boulevards with him, Guardy 
aad Lillie when I interrupted 
myself with this digression ? 
Yes, I was, and now I will go 
back and finish my ride. 

We were about turning 
away from that scene of life 
and gayety, for the reason 
that dinner would be cold if 
we did not, and were saying 
to ourselves for the ninety- 
ninth time that the French- 
women were all dress and no 
beauty, when I espied —and 
Lillie declares to this day that 
I turned as pale as death —a 
low caléche coming toward us, | = — = 
upon the panels of which [ me - , 
glittered, on a field argent, a : 
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In the caltche, amid downy SEE NEXT PAGE, 


cushions and yast folds of 
black silk garnished with 
lace, there reclined the palest 
: A Mh lady I ever saw. Her beauti- 
m “el GO etitig, hes ful face, almost, though not 
rad an ieee a quite regular, but with ao 
ip in lovely softness of expression, 
i had a melancholy so marked, 
an abstraction from the bril- 
liant scene about her so evi- 
dent, that, even had the panel 
of the carriage failed to catch 
my eyes, I should have re- 
marked her ; for oh! and my 
Mh y=. <ae|| heart grew cold at the sight ! 
UW meet any she was very, very like Petit 
, : Pierre! A gentleman sat be- 
side her. His face, too, was 
grave and still. 
I know my hands trembled 
a great deal, but I resolutely 
drew Petit Pierre, whose head 
THE THAMES DURING A FLOOD, had nestled down upon my 
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shoulder 
to my knees and held him there, turning his face toward 
the caléche. 


And then a cry—I shall never forget it—a wild ery, half 


auguish, half exultation, but fearful to hear—burst from | 


the lips of the pale lady, and, regardless of the crowding 
vehicles, regardless of the peril to life and limb, regard- 
less of everything but the fact that he was found at last, 


the mother sprang toward her child, and half hanging 


upon him, half upon the edge of our carriage, she grasped 
him, kissed him and fainted ! 

The gentleman who had been seated beside the pale 
lady in the cvléche had sprung after her. I do not know 
which had the least blood in the cheeks and lips when 
Madame la Comtesse Valérie de Puy-Lausene came to 
herself. These little things do not happen every day. 


No; children have been stolen before now and never | 


recovered. Mothers have sunk —and fathers, too, for 
that matter—into the grave, without again beholding the 
dear lost face. The human heart breaks, but ‘* brokenly 
lives on.” 
* In the inflnite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain.” 


3ut here the pain was stilled, and when the mother— 
ah! there could be no mistaking this for any but a 
mother—clasped her boy in her arms, I felt that, girl as I 
was, I had not lived in vain. was found 
at last ! 

By this time the father, Monsieur le Comte Etienne de 
Puy-Lausene, had got his arms, too, about the boy. 
What broken words, and how pathetic ! what sobs of ecs- 
tasy! Who can remember that agonizing, yet joyful 
language in which the heart recognizes the recovery of its 
own? Who can remember the words ? 


how those words sound ? 
* ; * 


8 Titi maman” 


Who can forget 


T had to give him up! Petit Pierre was mine no more ! 


It would be some one else, very dear, too, that would roll 
the soft ringlets over her fingers, and make his daily 
‘toilet’ every day, for that mother would never leave 
that care to a servant! It would have to be some one 
else that would hear those pretty prayers and those child- 
ish confidences ; some one else to whom he would say, 
’’ some one else to whom he would 
Would 
she think to give him a bird, I wondered, and a dog, and 
a little watch, as I had? and would she tell him wonder- 
ful fairy-tales in French, suited to his comprehensidn, and 
sing the quaint French chansons that I had learned for his 
sake ? 

I gave him up! Ah! how they thanked me for having 
rescued him, and what a sad story it was of his being 
stolen at the villa of Madame la Comtesse, at Mayence, 
when left out for an instant by the bonne, a Normande, 
who had been all but maddened at his loss. 

“What would Lise say ?” had been one of the first 


** Je t’aime bien, tu sais! 
relate his sweet griefs and his charming sorrows. 


«xclamations of Monsieur de Puy-Lausene when he had | 


recovered his son. He knew Lise had loved him, and he 
remembered that she would be glad again. 

And the poor little ragged boy whom I had rescued, 
after one year of bittery misery with Garnier, so called on 
the playbills, but really a fraudulent innkeeper near Paris, 
Bourgeoise by name, who had turned street-vaulter, or 
sultimbanque, and had stolen the child to train him to 
feats such as I had witnessed the performance of—the 
poor, perishing child, whose little heart had beat so often 
with terror and agony beneath the tiny book that had 
helped me to find his ‘* Titi maman,” was, after all, no less 
a person than the Vicomte Louis de Puy-Lausene ! 


WORK 


he was drowsy with the heat of the day—up | 
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I had been right about the look of “ blood” in the 
child’s face ; ‘* bon sang ne peut mentir !” 

All this was nine years ago. I am twenty-three, and 
| have been married four years to a cousin of mine, ora 
cousin-germain, as the French call such a relation as he is 
to me; one Captain Belfair, who loved me so he says, 
| from the time I was ‘‘kneehigh to a grasshopper.” J/y 
| boy is a beautiful boy, too, but I have not forgotten 
**Petit Pierre,” nor has he forgotten me. 

And I think I am something more 
| Madame de Puy-Lausene. 
I trust it is true. 

Louis de Puy-Lausene is fifteen now, and my Julian is 
three. The young vicomte ‘ protects” Julian, assuming 
the most manly airs when with him. It is always the 
same request when he comes to see me. 

** Maman Edith, laisse-moi done promener le petit un peu 
| J’en aurai bien soin, je t’assure !” 

And I always consent, of course ! 


than a friend to 
She says so, at all events, and 


THE JOY OF LIFE, 
By GrorGe WEATHERLY, 


Lire is a very joyous thing, 
Whatever we at times may say! 
The youthful freshness of the Spring 
Must drive the Winter gloom away, 
And usher in the Summer day, 
Till, with the birds, perforce we sing- 
* Life is indeed a joyous thing!” 
Life is a very joyous thing! 
Though snows may hide the flowers from sight, 
The young year very soon will bring 
Her loveliest blossoms, pure as light, 
Children of Winter, snowy-white, 
And fill our souls with hope, and sing— 


“Life is indeed a joyous thing! 


ee 


Life is a very joyous thing! 
Its good is often hard to flnd, 
Its pleasures fly on rapid wing, 
Its honors vary with the wind ; 
Yet still we see, unless we're blind, 
A hundred reasons why we sing— . 
“Life is indeed a joyous thing!" 


Life is a very joyous thing! 

Though, one by one, we lose each friend, 
To love and hope we still may cling; 

And if we, like the rushes, bend, 

No blow will kill, and tiil the end 
Through good and ill we still shall sing 

“Life is a very joyous thing!” 
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AND 


Everysopy likes to look at a flowing river, and fo 
watch the eddies and currents as they whirl floating things 
along, or wave the long weed on the bottom ; but few 
people reflect upon the cause of the river, and what it 
| does, or know the complicated work Nature has to per- 
| form before a drop of water runs down to the sea, As 
_ weeks of hot weather elapse, and the country becomes 
| dried up, the river flows onward ; and if it is a large one, 

nearly the same quantity of water passes along day after 
| day. When the rain has fallen heavily for some time, 
| how different is the scene! The river is full, or has over- 
| flowed its banks, and the water extends for miles ; it is 

in tumultuous and rapid movement, and often trees are 
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carried along, houses are destroyed, bridges are broken, 
the power of the flood being fearful. The rain ceases, 
the flood falls, and the ordinary amount of quietly-run- 
ning water flows along as usual; but there has been 
plenty ef mischief done, and if it be examined into care- 
fully, some notions may be got about the way in which 
the valley was made in which the river flows. Two things 
may always be noticed to have been done. Firstly, some 
stones, or gravel, or bits of rock, which formerly formed 
the sides of the river, have been removed, and may be 
found much lower down the stream, toward the sea. 
Secondly, the river has deepened its bed—that is to say, 
some of the bottom or floor is scooped away, and the 
stones have been swept seaward. 

In civilized countries, where much care is taken to 
protect the river-sides, these occurrences are not so well 
seen ; butin other places there are extraordinary instances 
of the effects of river floods to be observed. In some of 
the rivers of Bengal the scour is tramendous ; and in one, 
ninety feet of depth of stone and earth is removed every 
year from the river floor, and the channel is deepened by 
so much. All the accumulation there during the rainless 
months, when stone is carried gently along and collects in 
the holes and deeps, is washed out and carried to the sea. 
It is evident, then, that during flood-time solid sub- 
stances forming part of the neighborhood of a river, and a 
portion of its bed, are removed, and that the river fashions 
its channel out of the land. 

In the long run, the river removes the land to the sea, 
and enlarges its channel, until a time comes when its 
power of doing all this diminishes—that is to say, when 
the water in the flood-time is not in great quantity, and 
its movement is not very rapid. This occurs when rivers 
vrow old ; for they are lively and full of mischief in their 
early days, when they scoop out their valleys and send 
the worn-off stone and mud to the seas ; but in time the 
work is done, and the river, formerly wild, becomes tame, 
and does not even move enough stone and mud to the sea 
to keep its path straight. 

Anybody who thinks over this matter will soon see that 
the power of a river depends on the quantity of its water 
and the pace at which it is moved along. Common sense 
leads to the belief that the more rain falls, and can 
get into the river, and the greater the slope of the river- 
bed toward the sea, the greater will be the effects of 
the moving water. If there is an unusually small quan- 
tity of rain, the floods will be less ; and if, during ages, 
the river cuts its channel down nearer to sea-level than 
before, for miles and miles inland there will be all the 
less slope and a consequent movement in the water. 

It is a question of water-supply and readiness of run- 
ning off that has to do with the story of the formation of 
a great river-valley. What is meant by ariver-valley ? A 
large river-valley opens at one end, either into the sea or into 
lakes ; it is bounded at the sides by land higher than the 
river, and sea or lake, and at the further end and near the 
source the land is higher still. The streams flow down a 
slope of greater or less length, breadth and pitch, and this 
sloping land, encircled on all sides but one—where the 
sea or lake may be—by hills, is called in the language of 
science a * catchment” or ‘ hydrographical basin.” The 
summits or tops of the hills are called the water-partings, 
and their sides and tops toward the river form the water- 
shed. These terms mean, that rain falling on the hills 
will ran down them either toward one slope or another— 
they part the waters of valleys with rivers in them, and 
which may be situated on either side. The sides of the 
hills down which water can run into a particular river 
are the water-sheds of that river; and the great space 


between the distant hills is the catchment or rain and 
water-catching basin. The term ‘“hydrographical”’ re- 
fers to the possibility of calculating the amount of rain 
that falls on the space limited or bounded by the hilltops, 
and traversed by the river and its streams, and of estimat- 
ing the effects of it on the land. 

A catchment-basin should include all the branches of 
the main river, and the land around them, up to the top 
of the hill which act as water-parters. These basins are of 
different sizes, according to the distance of the high land, 
whence the river springs, from the sea inte which it flows, 
and also according to the number of the branches and 
their lengths. 

The basin of our great river Mississippi, including the 
branches, occupies a large portion of the continent ; but 
that of the famous English Thames, limited as it is on all 
sides but one by low hills, is very much smaller, but is 
quite as perfect. In the instance of the “great river- 
system,” as it is called, of the Mississippi, there are import- 
ant branches which run into the main river. These may 
be said to have their catchment-basins, and the main river 
is a sort of sea to them ; but really, all the side valleys 
that come at last down to the great plains through which 
the parent river wanders, belong to the same system of 
carrying off or drainage. These rivers drain the land of 
etheir catchment-basins ; and there is some relation be- 
tween the quantity of rain that falls on their surface in a 
year and that which runs off by the streams in the same 
time. 

A short journey will explain much about rivers and 
their valleys to any one who can think a little. Going by 
rail to the west of England, the valley of the Thames is 
traversed, from London, by Windsor, Reading and Ox- 
ford; and then an excursion will lead, up the river, by 
Lechlade, Cricklade, to Cirencester. Some miles south 
of this last-mentioned town, there is Thames Head, the 
springs of which we may assume to be the source of the 
Thames. 

During this journey the hills to the north and south 
of the flat plain, through which the river runs, are visible 
enough, and at last they come closer together. They are 
the ‘‘ watersheds.” A gradual rise of the ground has 
occurred, for Oxford is higher above sea-level than 
London, and Thames Head than Oxford. Standing close 
to where (before the Thames Severn Canal dried up the 
most distant springs) the important river rose in Trews- 
bury Mead, the height above séa-level will be found to be 
about 330 feet. But the summits of the hills there, from 
which water can get down toward the Thames, are about 
500 feet above sea-level. These uplands get higher 
toward the north, and attain 718 and 1,084 feet, and thus 
some of the northern branches of the Thames have a 
higher watershed than the river into which they pour. 
The whole of these branches of the Thames are within its 
catchment-basin ; and just on the other side of the hills 
are the catchment-basins of other rivers, such as the 
Severn, the Avon, of Wilts, the Avon, of Warwickshire, the 
Nen, of Northampton, and the Ouse, of Bedfordshire. 

On walking up the hills going west from the origin of 
the Thames, at last the valley of the Severn is seen, 
hundreds of feet below; so that, within a few miles, 
several streams are rising at a height of more than 300 
feet on the east, whilst, on the west, there is a great plain 
with Gloucester on its river. The hills are the Cots- 
wolds, and they are the water-partings of the Thames and 
its western branches, and of the Severn. 

The length of the main valley of the Thames is com- 
puted at 120 miles to the Nore ; and as the most distant 
| river-point is only 330 feet above sea-level, the slope of the 
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valley is very slight. The river winds about, and has 
the length of 210 miles. If we consider that the highest 
hills of the Cotswolds, such as Cleeve and Edge Hill, 
form part of the watershed, then the extreme height is 
1,084 feet, down which water pours. The tide comes up 
the Thames, but not so far as formerly, for it is stopped 
by a weir and lock at Teddington. Hence, in all caleula- 
tions, the Thames may be said to end at Kingston. Above 


oe ‘ | 
Kingston the catchment-basin, when measured, has a 


space, or “area” as it is called, of 3,675 square miles ; 
and of course some of the rain that falls on that surface 


eects to the river, and carries down soluble matter and the | 


wreck of the land. 
In uncultivated countries, where the land around the 


sources of a river is mountainous, the stream may rise | 


some thousands of feet above the level of the sea, and 
then its course is divided into parts, according to the 
nature of the river’s bed or bottom. In mountainous dis- 
tricts, rivers arise in torrents and wild roaring streams, 
which tumble the water over rocks and amidst boulders, 
at a great pitch. These are the torrent portions. Then, 
as the edge of the high land is passed, and the river 
enters the open country, a fall often takes place, and cata- 
racts or waterfalls are seen. This part of a river is called 
the cataract portion. Then comes the less quickly-flow- 
ing part of tlie river, when it curves here and there, run- 
ning often sluggishly ; and this is in the midst of plains 
or valley-bottom land, which is liable to be flooded by 
any unusual outpour of water. 
river's valley are called flood-plains. Finally, the river 
enters the sea by one or more channels, and sometimes 
through a delta. 

Some rivers arise from streams of water that flow out 
from beneath glaciers on high mountains, and a few 


appear to commence in mountain lakes ; but even in these | 


instances, the idea of the catchment-basin holds good. 
One thing is very certain, although it is opposed to a 
curious popular error, and it is, that a very small quantity 
of water issues forth from the earth at the 
source of the river. 

It has been thought that the springs of the commencing 
river contribute principaily to its amount of water, but 
this is an error. Thus the quantity of water that flows 


origin or 


from the Thames head and thereabouts is 500 eubiec feet 


in a minute, and this is a very minute quantity in relation 


to the 1,380,000,000 of gallons that pass daily by Kings- | 


ton. Many tributaries, of course, go to swell the amount, 


, ; 7 
but their source-springs do not contribute over-much ; | 


and indeed, in one remarkable instance, the branch of the 
river sends less water into the main stream than it gets 
from the source-springs. This was shown to be the case 
of the river Churn, which rises to the west of Cirencester, 
and at a height of 680 or 700 feet above the sea. There 
are several sources, and one well known and visited is 
that of the Seven Wells. There, beautiful, clear, pure 
water bursts up briskly through natural cracks in the 
solid rocks, and forms a small rivulet. 

In the dry Autumn of 1859 the late Mr. Simpson, the 
engineer, made some estimates about the amount of water 
supplied by the springs to the Churn, and by this to the 
Thames. He found that eleven cubic feet of water was 
discharged from the spring-head in a minute, and that a 
quarter of a mile down the stream thirty-one cubic feet 
was passing along in a minute, and that at a mile seventy- 
three cubic feet went along at the same time. Hence 
water ¢ot into the stream from some other source than the 
spring head. At five miles and a half no less than 320 


cubic feet passed over the bed of the river in a minute, so | 


that there was a very considerable increase. But further 


These portions of the | 


| on the river, instead of increasing in its amount of water, 
began to get smaller, and where it was fourteen and a half 
miles from its source, it only poured ten cubic feet along 
in a minute. The water increased in the river up toa 
certain amount, and then gradually fell off to less than 
| that poured in first of all. This was accounted for upon 

a principle which requires attention. The first part of 
the river poured along a bed of clay, down through which 
water cannot pass; but the second part passed over a 
hard rock ealled oolite, which is full of cracks and crevices, 
and into them went the water, instead of passing along. 

The first kind of bed, that of alay, is said to be imperri- 
ous—water cannot soak into it and be lost; and the 
second, the oolite, is porous, and full of cracks. Hence 
clay and suchlike layers of earth, or strata, are called im- 
| permeable ; and limestone, chalk, gravel and sand in layers 
are called permeable strata. These terms must be remem 
bered, for the arrangement of the divers kind of layers of 
earth in a valley has to do with many important things 
connected with rivers. 

But how was it that the water increased as it flowed 
over the impermeable clay ? The answer is that rain 
water, sinking down into the soil, passes down a pervious 
subsoil, and comes in contact with the dense clay, and 
runs on its surface, subterraneously, until it flows out 
into the stream, which has eut its bed lower than the top 
of the clay. There is then a supply of small springs on 
the top of the clay, for the water collects there during wet 
weather, and discharges so many cubic feet in a day 
during dry weather until all is exhausted. Lower down 
the stream the rainwater passed into the porous strata, 


THE SOURCE OF A SPRING, 


and got lower than the bed of the river, and did not add 
to it in any way. In some countries the upper layers of 
the earth are so very permeable by water, that rivers of 
any size and length cannot exist. A little reflection will 
show that the constant and average amount of water in a 
river is due to springs not only at its head, but along its 
| course, wherever impermeable strata are capped by those 
of a permeable nature. 

If a river were to run in the midst of dense stony land, 
without cracks or crevices in the solid earth, it would be 
a torrent in wet weather, and a dry watercourse in the dry 
season ; on the other hand, if the stream passes along a 
very permeable soil, with equally permeable rock beneath, 
it will not carry all its water to the sea; and, indeed 
some streams disappear altogether under the circum 
stances. Floods are produced by water running off the 
impermeable strata in excess ; and springs give the aver- 
age supply of water in quiet weather. 

Understanding, then, the relation of springs to the per- 
petual flow of a river, and of excess of rain to its floods, it 
is necessary to consider the amount of rain that gets to a 
river, and how far the streams may be said to drein and 
wear the catchment-basin. The quantity of rain that falls 
day by day can be calculated by measuring the amount 
which collects in a rain-gauge, and thus so many inches 
are said to have poured down in a year. These gauges 
| are placed in several parts of the catchment-basin ; and if 
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is found that different amounts of rain fall in different 
parts of the country surrounded by the water-parting 
hills. A calculation is made, after several vears’ observa- 
tions have been completed, regarding the average fall 
over the whole space during each year, aad then it is 
stated that a certain number of inches of rain fell on the 
catchment-basin during a twelvemonth. This amount 
varies in different valleys and in different counties of 
England, and it is scarcely the same in any part of the 
world. Nevertheless, the quantity of rain that falls 
within the carrying-off power of a river can be estimated 
year by year. 


About three feet of rain (thirty-six inches) falls on the | below the river or is laid up in store for springs. 


high lands around the head of the valley of the Thames ; 
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at all, but sinks down far beneath it for hundreds of feet 
into the earth. 

There is a remarkable thing to be noticed about the 
River Thames and the River Severn. If it rains much for 
a few days the Thames will get very full of water, but will 
not overflow its banks ; but the Severn and its branches 
to the north and west soon overflow and produce floods. 
Why is this? In the catchment-basin of the Thames, 
above Kingston, there are more permeable strata near the 
surface of the earth than impermeable ones. Conse- 
quently, a vast quantity of rainwater sinks into the earth, 
thence into the permeable strata, and either passes far 
Thera 
are about 2,424 square miles of such strata out of the 
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at Oxford the fall is, on an average, not more than two 
feet in the year; and it is less, probably, nearer the sea. 
Suppose that on all the space inclosed by the watershed 
of the Thames above Kingston (3,675 square miles ) 
twenty-eight inches of rain fell in the year—for that would 
be about the mean quantity—how much of this would 
come off by the river in the same time ? The quantity of 
water that comes down in dry, in wet weather, and in 
flood-time during the year, has been calculated, but it 
does not amount to more than one-third part of the rain 
that falls in the twelvemonth. What becomes of the 
other two-thirds ? This question can be answered, and 
the explanation of the small quantity really carried away 
by the river can be given, by observing the effects of rain 
in different parts of the valley through which the river 
runs, 

After a smart shower on a clay soil—an impermeable 
stratum—much water runs off into ditches and brooks, 
and goes down to the stream and then to the river; but a 
good deal is left, having wetted the soil and formed little 
pools and puddles. All this is dried up, and does not go 
to the river ; it is said to be evaporated, and it passes up 
into the air in the form of invisible vapor. Some of the 
rain does sink in, for clay is always found to be wet a few 
feet down. Plants take up a good deal of the rain, and 
build it up into their structures ; but most of this moist- 
ure thus received is evaporated from the leaves. 
ent state of things happens on a chalk, limestone or gravel 
soil, these being permeable strata. The rain sinks in and 
passes down through the earth to a certain and variable 
depth ; but little runs off into streams to get to the river, 
much is evaporated, and some goes to vegetation, and a 
portion comes forth as spring water into the river. As 
there are more of these strata in the valley of the Thames 
than of the dense, impervious kinds, more rain sinks into 
the earth than runs off suddenly by the river. A great 
proportion, indeed, of the rain never comes near the river 


A differ- | 


3,675 square miles of the whole catchment-basin. The 
catchment-basin of the Severn has a preponderance of 
hard strata which will not let the water in, so it has to run 
over them, and the result is flood. 

This is interesting, and it shows the influence of the 
events of the geological ages when the strata were made, 
upon our present rivers and water-supply. The rain- 
water that goes down the permeable soils and strata, 
soaks them to a great depth; for on making cuttings or 
tunnels through such earth as chalk, for iustance, it is 
always found wet. The water is stored up in the strata, 
and it may be disposed of by nature in several ways. 
Some is evaporated from the dry crust of the surface-soil, 
and some flows deeper and deeper until it collects at last 
on the top of a stratum down" through which it cannot 
get. This happens when a deep, dense stratum or a layer 
of clay underlies the porous one containing the water. If 
there is the least tilt of the impermeable and lower stra- 
tum, the water will moye in its direction. This statement 
holds good, whether the thickness of the upper porous 
layers is a few feet or a mile. In the instance of the 
lower impervious layer being very deep, of course, none 
of the water can get into the river, but when the layer is 
shallow, or as seen on a hillside, there is a chance of the 
water pouring out gradually as a spring, which will flow 
into a river. 

Thus the rainwater that falls on the chalk hills to the 
south of London sinks in and goes down for hundreds of 
feet, to be stored up and tapped by very deep wells. 
None of it goes to the river. But the rain that falls on 
Highgate, Hampstead and Harrow, goes through a few 
feet of gravel and sand only, and then comes to a clay 
which stops it. Consequently, on several sides of those 
hjjls there are springs just where the clay and gravel join 
and crop out, as the saying is, on the side of the hill. 

Probably, about one-third part of the rain that falls 
on the catchment-basin runs off by the river during the 
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year, aud one-sixth of this is derived from springs. 
The catchment-basin is worn by water-action above and 
below ground. The streams, torrents and large rivers 
wear their beds and banks by the friction of the water 
rushing along, assisted by the stones it rolls; and the 
underground waters carry off soluble rock to the river 
and leave spaces which form subterraneous caverns, and 
lead to the formation of underground rivers. 
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are not important agents. Such gorges as that which 
leads from the falls of Niagara to Lake Ontario, in 
Canada, have been worn by the action of running water 
and moving stone, which have cut down the solid rock 
for miles in length, nearly 400 yards in breadth, and from 
200 to 300 feet in height. The sides of the gorge are 
steep, and the wearing water comes down the river, and 
not from springs at the sides. The falls, where a vast 
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Thus the rain carries off the surface of the valley inch 
by inch, and widens, deepens and lengthens it. 

Time, a constant flow of water sufficiently swift to move 
stones rapidly on the bed of the river, and occasional 
floods—which bear great masses of rock, boulders ax-1 
gravel along, wearing everything in their way—were 
necessary to the formation of many of the deep valleys 
which are situated in the torrent and cascade portions of 
some rivers. Rain and the ordinary wear of the surface 


volume of water pours over rock, are gradually wearing 
their foundations away, and some day or other they will 
have cut down the rocky bed over which they pour, and 
will thus increase the length of the gorge. Probably the 
falls have receded from the lake into which their resulting 
streams run, seven miles off, and the slit-like valley has 
thus been excavated. In this instance the constant 
supply of water comes from Lake Erie, higher up the 
country than the falls. 
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The wearing down of the most extraordinary gorges in 
the world, and the cutting of their vast chasms out of 
solid rock, have been produced by similar causes, but the 
action of rain on the surrounding country is very slight, 
the country being comparatively, now, rainless. 
cafiions of our western Territories—in some instances a 
mile in depth, in deep shade at the bottom, and at one 
time traversed by a comparatively quiet stream, and at 
others by a downward rush of tumultuous waters, carry- 
ing large masses of stone along—are often scores of miles 
in length, and resemble cracks in the earth rather than 
water-courses. The country in many places is so inter- 
sected by these caiions that the drainage of the surface on 
which very little rain falls is so rapid that great sterility 
results ; but the water that may come into these long 
channels at the sides is of little importance. They drain 
important mountain regions far off, and snow and glacier 
ice supply a quantity of water which, passing down 


along a very considerable slope, receives a great velocity | 
The wearing of the sides, from the | 


and wearing-power, 
ordinary agents of denudation, and the very small quan- 
tity of rain, is inconsiderable in relation to the depth. 


But things were different when they were first formed and | 


cut down ; there was then a greater water-supply, and in 
some instances movements in the earth assisted the cut- 
ting down of the rocks and the removal of the resulting 
gravel and stone. 

It was formerly a country of great‘ lakes, which were 
not much above the level of the sea. ‘The land was up- 
heaved gradually, and the lakes—then many hundreds of 
feet above their former level—began to pour through 
natural creeks, and along the line of old streams to the 
sea. The drainage of the catchment-basins in which the 
lakes were, was vast, and it flowed into these vast recepta- 
cles of water, so that a great supply of water-power was 
ready to act on the rapid slope to the sea, and the evapo- 
ration from the latter supplied snow to the mountains, 
and this fed the lakes again. Cataracts were formed, and 
their floor was worn backward, and the power of the 
water to produce friction was maintained by the gradual 
uprise of parts of the district maintaining the pitch. The 
lakes became dry as the cafions were perfected, and these 
deep V-shaped chasms remain as evidence of a long lapse 
of time, and of the work of the constant rush of water and 
stones on solid granite and on limestone and sandstone 
rocks, without the concxrrent action of rain and the ordin- 
ary denuding agents of valleys. ; 

The cafions of the Colorado are magnificent beyond 
description, and the river-system drains an area of vast 
extent. That is to say, the catchment-basin is about the 
third in its extent in North America, those of Mississippi 
and Columbia being the largest. The Grand Cajon is 
much longer than the valley of the Thames, for it exists as 
a gorge for over 200 miles, and its depth is not less than 
4,000 feet. Two rivers—the Grand and Green Rivers- 
unite in the eastern part of Utah, and a vast waterflow 
occurs. The amount of water is great, the pitch of the 
bed is rapid, and thus a great power is at hand, possibly 
equal to that of the flow of the Falls of Niagara. The 
rivers mect in a narrow gorge, more than 2,000 feet deep, 
and then the cafions begin. The first is called Cataract 
Cafion, and the descent of the river is rapid. The velocity 
of the water and stone rolled down is eqnal to that of a 
railway train. 

At the foot of the caiion the sides come very close, and 
for seven miles the water goes along at the rate of forty 
milesan hour. The rocks cut through by this force show 
all the geology of the country. Sometimes the face of the 
precipitous sides cf the cafion is red, from a sandstone 


The | 


? 


without a seam; or they may be of limestone—pink, 
brown, gray, slate-tint, and vermilion in color, and pol- 
ished to perfection. 

In the Grand Cafion, the highest sides are 6,233 feet 
above the stream, but they are perpendicular only for 
about 3,000 feet, where, indeed, the gloomy chasm is often 
but afew hundreds of feet wide. Above that the sides 


| slope off by a series of cliffs to the level of the surround- 
| ing country; and if the world lasts long enough, and a 
| greater rainfall should come, a deep and wide valley will 


exist there some day or other. 

On looking at a map on which the cafons are traced, or 
at a bird's-eye view of the country in which they are 
found, one is struck with their position in regard to some 
mountains, and to their occasional rather zigzag course. 
Some cafions form long lines close to the flank of the 
mountains, and just where the hills spring from the plain, 
and then they start off right away, and only bend here and 
there, 

The impression is given to the mind that some cracks 
in the earth had occurred to determine the path of the 
future water-course, which in time was to become a cafion. 

sut if this were so, the crack did not displace or let down 
one side of the country around, so as to produce what 
geologists call a fault, for the levels of the layers of earth 
or strata, seen on either side of the caions, correspond in a 
remarkable manner. It is generally found that wherever 


| limestone is the top layer of the country, or nearly so, the 
| wandering of the cafon is great. 


It is so easily worn by 
water, that if a hard piece resists for a while the effects of 
a stream, the water will erode on one side of it, and then the 
course is diverted from the previous direction. Once made, 


| the crack is deepened, and then other strata beneath it 


are worn down. 

The word * cafion” is applied in America to any gorge 
through which water flows, but, properly speaking, the 
term should be restricted to the long chasms with steep 
sides in nearly rainless regions. 
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THE GROWTH or CHILDREN.—Growth varies in different children. 
Some increase in stature so rapidly that their clothes are outgrown 


| long before they are worn threadbare, while others grow very 


slowly. A table prepared by a French savant gives the following 
data: During the first year after birth the growth in stature is about 


| seven and one-half inches ; from two to three, itis four or flveinches ; 
| from three to four, an inch and a half; from four to six, about two 


and a quarter inches annually; from seven to eight, two and a half 
inches; from cight to twelve, two inches annually; from twelve to 
thirteen, one and eight-tenths; from thirteen to fourteen, two and 
a quarter inches; from fifteen to sixteen, two inches : from sixteen 


| to seventeen, nearly two inches; and after this, though growth con- 


tinues until twenty-one, and sometimes for years after, its rate 
rapidly diminishes. If mothers would measure their children 
regularly on their birthdays, and preserve the record, they would 
thus accumulate valuable data for statisticians. Progressive in- 
crease of stature is a sign of good health, as increase in strides 
shows weakness of constitution or imperfect health, 


DURING a total eclipse of its surface, the moon assumes a copper- 
red color, which gradually fades away as the eclipse progresses. 
Mr. W. Mattier Williams accounts for this curious phenomenon by 
supposing that the illuminated portion of the lunar surface, lacking 
the protection of an atmosphere, must be made red-hot by the 
sun's rays, Only a thin layer of the moon's substance is so heated, 
and when the sun's rays are withdrawn it rapidly cools, causing 
the fading away of the red color when in the shadow of the earth. 
If his hypothesis is correct, Mr. Williams believes that the surface 
temperature of the bright side of the moon must be about 600 de- 
grees, Of course, the dark side must be intensely cold, so quickly 
does the heat pass into space after the sun disappears, On tho 
whole, the moon must be an uncomfortable world, 


Tur Finst TeLerHone.—At a recent meeting of the London 
Physical Society, Professor Thomson exhibited an early Reis’s tele- 
phone made by Philip Reis, in 1861, at Frankfort, and designed to 
transmit speech, It was modeled on the human ear, one form of 
transmitter being a rudely carved wooden ear with a tympan, hav- 


| ing a platinum wire behind hard pressed against a platinum- 


tipped adjustable spring. Professor Thomson showed by various 
proofs that words were actually sent by that and similu apparatus. 
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ENTERTAINING 


AMMONIA IN THE ATMOSPHERE, —Hithertothe quantity of nitrogen 
which the soil obtained from the atmosphere was estimated by de- 
termining the quantity of ammonia and nitric acid in rain water. 
A few years ago Schloesing proved, however, that rain water only 
carries down the nitrate of ammonia, while carbonate of ammonia 
is only partially precipitated with the rain, another portion always 
remaining in the atmosphere, Of this latter ammonia a certain 
quantity is directly absorbed by the soil, and, since it is there oxi- 
dized to nitrie acid, the soil always remains capable of taking up 
some more ammonia, and he. calculates that sixty-three kilos of 
nitrogen are conveyed to the earth annually in this way on each 
heetare of surface. We know already from our daily experience 
that the absorption of this ammonia, so important to the nutrition 
of plants, is not the same on all soils, for sandy soils require a more 
frequent application of nitrogenous manures than do the clay and 
Joam soils. It was, therefore, of great practical interest to ascer- 
tain just how much ammonia the different soils were able to ab- 
stract from the atmosphere in the course of a year. The first 
experiment in this direction was made by R. Heinrich, who sought 
to determine the maximum amount of ammonia that any kind of 
soil could absorb from the amosphere, and he thought to ascertain 
this with the greatest certainty if he used an aqueous solution of 
hydrochloric acid to absorb it. The experiment was continued for 
two years in the following manner: A 20 per cent. solution of hy- 
drochlorie acid was exposed to the open air for a month in a glass 
vessel, 5 centimeters (2 inches) deep, with a surface equal to 78°5 
square centimeters (over 12 square inches), When it rained the 
ylass was was covered so as to keep out the water, but permit free 
necess of airand wind, The vessel stood on the green sod of a fleld, 
over 40 yards from any buildings, at the experimental station of 
Rostock, and two-thirds of a mile from the nearest houses in the 
city. The shores of the North Sea are about seven miles northward 
from this station, Attho expiration of each month the acid was 
evaporated and the sal ammonia weighed. The results of Hein- 
rich’s two years of observation have been tabulated, and all the 
more important meteorological data added. Toward the end he 
ulso determined the quantity of ammoniacal nitrogen contained in 
the rain and snow water. The numbers in these tables show, 
first, that the amount of ammonia absorbed by the given sur- 
face of acid liquid is very different according to what season of 
the year it is examined, The mean value of both years showed 
24068 mg. nitrogen absorbed by the soil as ammonia in one 
year. The amount in Winter was 2°912 mg. nitrogen; in Spring, 
6-712 mg.; in Summer, 9°766 mg.; and in Autumn, 4°678 mg. From 
this the relation is seen between the absorption of ammonia and 
the temperature, and it is seen more distinctly in certain months. 


FALLING rromM HerGcurs,-—-With regard to the recent sad suicide 
of a girl by leaping from one of the towers of Notre Dame, Dr. 
Bronardeli’s expressed view that asphyxiation in the rapid fall 
may have been the cause of death, has given rise to some corre- 
spondence in La Nature, M. Bontemps points out that the depth of 
fall having been about sixty-six meters, the velocity acquired in the 
time (less than four seconds) cannot have been so great as that 
sometimes attained on railways, e. g., thirty-three meters per 
second on the line between Chalons and Paris, where the effect 
should be the same; yet we never hear of asphyxiation of engine- 
drivers and stokers. He considers it desirable that the idea in 
question should be exploded, as unhappy persons may be led to 
choose suicide by fall from a height under the notion that they will 
die before reaching the ground. Again, M. Gossin mentions that a 
few years ago a man threw himself from the top of the Column of 
July, and fell on an awning which sheltered workmen at the pedes- 
tal: he suffered only a few slight contusions. M. Remy says he has 
often seen an Englishman leap from a height of thirty-one meters 
(say 103 feet) into a deep river; and he was shown in 1852, in the 
Island of Oahu, by missionaries, a native who had fallen from a 
verified height of more than 300 meters (say 1,000 feet), His fall 
was broken near the end bya growth of ferns and other plants, 
and he had only a few wounds. Asked us to his sensations in fall- 
ing, he said he only felt dazzled. 


Rice constitutes nearly one-half of the food of the wees of Japan, 
But as to food and drink, climatie conditions and industrial de- 
mands do not as yet exercise their due influence on the writers of 
works on hygiene when forming their conclusions. One race may 
live and move and have a tolerable useful existence in a certain re- 
gion upon a sort of sustenance altogether inadequate to another 
race differently environed. Suppose, for instance, and to put this 
important question sharply and strongly, the diet of an Esquimau 
and an inhabitant of the tropies were interchanged, on the strength 
of local sanitary statisties, would not the chances of each speedily 
reaching the grave be about equal and the lease of life of both be 
considerably shortened ? 


THE following method has been suggested for coating metal sur- 
faces with glass, which may be found to answer various purposes: 
Take about 125 parts (by weight) of ordinary flint glass fragments, 
20 parts of carbonate of soda, and 12 parts of boracie acid, and 
melt, Pour the fused mass out on some cold surface, as of stone 
or metal, and pulverize when cooled off. Make a mixture of this 
powder with silicate of soda (water glass) of 50 degrees B, With 
this coat the metal is to be glazed, and heat in a muffle or other 
furnace until it has fused, This coating is said to adhere very 
firmly to steel or iron. 


Paper is made in Belgium which very closely resembles satin. 
Common paper is covered with a suitable size, and while the sur- 
face is moist, asbestos, dyed to any desired shade, is sprinkled 
over it. Any superfluous matter is easily shaken off when the size 
is dry. Fine effects are sometimes produced with aniline colors. 


COLUMN. 


———_ _ — 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Wuat is the difference between a glass half full of water and a 
broken engagement ? One is not filled full, and the other is not 
fulfilled, 

“Do you want fast colors?” asked the draper. 
she answered, with a pretty blush. 
anything fast !” 

MIs8s Mazin Grace Brooks lives in Kansas City. Her poor but 
pious mother selected the name (by ear) out of the hymn-book— 
***Mazin’ grace, how sweet the sound !” 


“No, indeed !” 
*My husband doesn’t like 


Don’t you think,” said a husband, mildly rebuking his wife, 
“that women are possessed with the deviky’ ‘Yes, was the 
quick reply, ‘as soon as they are married.” 


‘ FAREWELL,” was the title of a poem sent to a newspaper; and 
the cruel editor, in acknowledging its receipt, said, ‘It is a good 
thing the gifted authoress bade it good-by, as she will never see it 
again.” 

Miss Rosesup's partner: “Were you at Mrs. Jones's bull two 
seasons ago?” he said to Miss Rosebud, at the Patriarchs’ ball. 
“Oh, no,” she answered; “I’m a debutante this Winter.” ‘“ Are 
Nah he exclaimed; ‘‘ why, somebody told me your folks were 

ipiscopalians |” 

A YouNG wife lately lost her husband, who was about seventy 
years old. “ Buthow did you ever happen to marry a man of that 
age?” asked one of her friends, ‘ Why,” said the young widow, 
“you seo I only had the choice between two old’ men, and, of 
course, I took the oldest.” 


“T DECLARE,” exclaimed Fogg, at the dinner-table, recently, 
“this is the most affectionate pie I ever saw.” ‘ Affectionate pie!" 
cried every one at the table, including the landlady. “ Yes,” said 
Fogg; “the upper and lower crusts are so confoundedly affection- 
ute that they won't allow anything between them.” 


A WEALTHY father in giving good advice to his son, who is about 
to enter society, said, ‘‘ Above all, avoid flirtations, But if you mast 
flirt, or fall in love, sir, be sure that it is with a pretty woman. It 
is always safer.” “Why?” “ Because somo other fellow will be 
— to be attracted, and cut you out before any harm has been 
aone, 

SoME years ago the Empress of the French said to an illustrious 
prince, I should like to give you something before you leave Paris 

ean you think what it shall be?” “A looking-glass,” replied the 
prince. “ And why a looking-glass?” exclaimed the Empress, “ Be- 
cause I should know it had reflected yourself, and I should prizo it 
accordingly.” 

A LITTLE three-year-old, whose mother was mixing a simple 
cough-medicine for him, watched the process, and asked if it was 
ood, He was permitted to taste, and having discovered a bitter- 
ness in the decoction, which was not suitable to the present wants 
of his palate, he exclaimed, “ It is awful good, mamma; let’s keep 
it all for papa.” 


THERE is a six-year-old boy in Auturn who is wonderful on 
spelling and definition, The other day his teacher asked him to 
spell matrimony, ‘* M-a-t-r-i-m-o-n-y,” said the youngster, quite 
ear “ Now define it,” said the teacher. ‘ Well,” replied the 
voy, “ I don’t exactly know what it means, but I know my mother 
has got enough of it!” 


A VILLAGE school-teacher asked a new boy, “If a carpenter 
wants to cover a roof fifteen feet wide by thirty broad with boards 
five feet broad by twelve long, how many boards will he need?” 
The boy took his hat and made a dive for the door, ‘‘ Where are 
you going?” asked the teacher, “To finda carpenter; he ought tc 
know that better than any of us fellers,” 


A BACHELOR and a spinster who had been schoolmates in youth, 
and were about the same age, met in after years, and, the lady 
chancing to remark that “ men live a great deal faster than women,” 
the bachelor returned, ‘“‘ Yes, Maria, The last time we met we were 
each twenty-four years old. Now I’m over forty,und I hear you 
haven't reached thirty yet.” They never met again. 


An excellent story is told of a British soldier in Egypt. His 
colonel, observing him one morning wending his way to camp with 
a fine Egyptian rooster in his arms, halted him to know if he had 
been stealing chickens. ‘No, colonel,” was the reply ; ‘ I just saw 
the old fellow sitting on the fence, and ordered him to crow for old 
England, and he wouldn't, when I confiscated him for a rebel.” 


Sarp a pompous man of money to Professor Agassiz, “I once 
took some interest in natural science; but I became a banker, and 
Iam what Iam.” “Ah,” replied Agassiz, ‘‘my father procured a 
place for me in a bank; but I begged for one more year of study, 
then for a second, then fora third. That fixed my fate, sir. If it 
had not been for that little firmness of mine I should now myself 
have been nothing but a banker,” 


HEGEMAN'S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Oures Dyspepsia. 

Our GASTRICINE LOzENGE has intrinsic merit, and is reecom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion, Put up in 
convenient pocket box. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box, Sent by mail, J. N, Heceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street, 
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A NOTE OF ADMIRATION.— FROM THE PAINTING BY ENUT EKWUL. 


